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Save hours of Lime 


with I TTO 


LESSON BOOKS 


Eliminate dictation and classroom copying by provid- 
















ing each child with individual assignment sheets 
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@ Right now, while you are thinking about the supple- 
mentary work for your classes this coming year, is a good 
time to get acquainted with Ditto lesson books. They will 
save you time and your pupils money because you buy 


New Ditto Automatic Rotary 


The fastest, lowest priced automatic rotary gelatine 
duplicator ever made. It is ideal for making classroom 
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“My children look forward to their daily classroom drill in gum massage”—one 
teacher wrote us. Even the youngest child learns that care of the gums is just as 
important for oral hygiene as cleaning the teeth. 





Soft, creamy foods—so common to- 
day—rob gums of needed exercise 
and make gum massage essential. 


“Interest in Oral Hygiene 
has grown by leaps and bounds’”— 


says one Texas School Teacher 





“Mother, this is the way we are taught to massage our gums at school”... 
parents are learning, from their own children, the benefits of gum massage. 





Practicing at home a lesson he'll 
never forget—the simple technique 
of gum massage for healthy gums. 





Health-Minded Teachers Stress the Importance of 
Classroom Drills in Gum Massage as a Better Start Towards 


Sounder Teeth and Healthier Gums 


I’ CLASSROOMS all over the country, modern- 

minded teachers are drilling their pupils in the 
healthful practice of gum massage. From them we 
receive hundreds of letters—enthusiastic letters— 
‘suring us of their interest and cooperation. And 
0 these teachers the youngsters of America and 
their parents owe an overwhelming vote of thanks 
for the contributions they are making towards the 
dental health of the nation. 

They are doing a practical and a helpful work. 
Asdental authority points out—and these helpful 
tachers know and stress—today’s soft foods do 
fb gums of vigorous chewing, of the natural 


exercise and work they need for health. And, 
naturally, gums grow tender—sensitive—and often 
flash that plea for help—that warning signal— 
“pink tooth brush.” 

Modern gums need the extra, helpful stimula- 
tion of massage. And the technique is so simple 
that even the smallest child learns it easily. The 
index finger is placed on the outside of the jaw to 
represent the tooth brush and rotated from the 
base of the gums toward the teeth—while the 
teacher explains how circulation is speeded up 
within the gum tissues—how gums respond to 
this brisk massage with new, healthy firmness. 


Ipana Tooth Paste is excellent for gum massage. 
For this modern dentifrice not only keeps the 
teeth clean and sparkling, but it is especially 
designed to aid in massage—to help tone and 
strengthen the tissues of the gums. 

Use Ipana yourself. Every time you clean your 
teeth, massage a little extra Ipana into your gums. 
You'll feel the refreshing stimulation of Ipana 
on your gums. You'll discover a bright, new 
lustre to your teeth. You'll see for yourself why 
Ipana and massage is such an important aid in 
safeguarding against troubles of the gums. 
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Dear READER: 


LOOKING AT 


THIS ISSUE 


Tue Instructor brings you its best wishes for the school year 


which is just now beginning. 


This issue, with its wealth of help- 


ful materia! for September, will be followed each month with issues 
brimful of seasonal and timely teaching materials. 

You will find particularly valuable as a check for the first day of 
school, the articles on page 21; and for your bulletin board, our 


frontispiece picture, page 17. 


To help you solve the many questions 


which confront you concerning the social studies, art, language, 
arithmetic, visual aids, elementary science, and reading, refer to our 


question-and-answer columns on pages 4-14. 


We especially call your 


attention to our Forum Discussion Page, dealing with the malnour- 
ished child; two pages of pictures, 19 and 24, presenting visual mate 
rials on the U.S. Constitution and shelter; the new books reviewed 
on page 15; the report of the N.B.A. Convention, page 70; and 
Jessie Todd’s discussion of the handwork in this issue, which is found 


on page 72. 


PRIMARY GRADES 
Seasona! 
Turn to pages 17, 21, 48-49, 
and 61-64 for seasonal material. 


Airplanes 

Pages 50-60 are devoted to 
handwork and a unit of study on 
airplanes. 


Farm and Home Life 

Refer to pages 17, 20, 24, 34, 
48-49, and 66 for material about 
the farm and the home. 


Units of Work 

Short units are on pages 20 
and 22, while on pages 51-60 
will be found the Ilustrated Unit 
of Work of ten pages. 


Axithmetic; Spelling; Handwriting 
See pages 11, 22, 31, 67, and 

68 for arithmetic; page 22 for 

spelling and handwriting. 


Art Appreciation ; Music 

Pages 20, 22, 25, and the cover 
are valuable for art appreciation; 
pages 20, 22, 25, 67, and 69 for 
music. 


Elemertary Science ; Health 

Refer to pages 4-5, 22, 48-49, 
and $1—60 for science; while for 
health education see pages 18, 
and 21-23. 


Language ; Literature ; Reading 
For language refer to pages 
12-13, 20, 22, 25, 51-60, 67; 
for literature, pages 25, 34; for 
reading, pages 7, 20, 22, 67-68. 


Social Studies 

For geography, see pages 14, 
20, 22, 24, 48-49, and 51-60; 
for character-education materials, 
pages 20, 34, 64, 66, and 68. 


The entire contents are classified below. 


MIDDLE and UPPER GRADES 
Seasonal ; Constitution Day 

Pages 17, 21, 32, 38, 48-49, 
and 61-64 refer to the season; 
pages 19, 35, and 38 have to do 
with the U.S. Constitution. 


Airplanes 
See pages 46-47 and 50-60 for 
material dealing with airplanes. 


Farm and Home Life 
Refer to pages 17, 24, 30, 33, 
34, 36-37, 48-49, and 66. 


Units of Work 
Turn to pages 26-27, 30, 32, 
36-37, and 51-60. 


Arithmetic; Spelling; Handwriting 
Refer to pages 11 and 22 for 

arithmetic; pages 22 and 68 for 

spelling and handwriting. 


Art Appreciation ; Music 

See the cover and pages 19, 
22, and 25 for art appreciation; 
22, 25-27, and 36-37 for music. 
Elementary Science; Health 

Pages 4-5, 22, 32, 33, 48-49, 
and 51-60 relate to 
while pages 18, 21, 22, 42, 43 
deal with health education. 


science, 


Language; Literature ; Reading 
For language teaching refer to 
pages 12-13, 22, 25-27, 30, 33, 
36-37, 51-60, and 67-69; for 
literature, 25-27, 30, and 36- 
38; for reading 7, 22, and 67. 


Social Studies 

See pages 14, 22, 24, 26-27, 
33, 36-37, 48-49, $1-60, 67- 
69 for geography; 19, 24, 26- 
27, 35-38, 51-60, 67, 68 for 
history; 30, 34, 38, 42, 64, 66, 
68 for character education. 
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ERE, at last, is a true story of your country, 
H from its beginnings to modern times, 
which is so fascinating you will forget you 

are reading a history—you will seem to be ac- 
tually living through the tremendous dramatic 
events which formed the America we know. 
For this is a history written “without gloves. 
The author of “George Washington” and “Meet 
General Grant” has torn away historic myths, 
liscarded hallowed legends posing as facts. You 
will often be surprised, sometimes shocked, to 
find a traditionally great personage revealing 
petty and inconsistent traits of character. You 
will be equally amazed to learn that another 
haracter, fitted with a “dunce cap” by poster- 
ty, really had greater character and foresight 
than his contemporaries! 

Mr. Woodward has proved that it is possible 
‘write America’s history as a tremendously ex- 
iting narrative, crowded with vital, often he- 
lc, sometimes rascally, always fascinating 
laracters—and full of action, adventure and 
meaning. 

And now, through a special arrangement, it 
nas been made possible for you to get this revo- 
tionary A NEW AMERICAN HISTORY as A 
IFT—if you accept at once this offer of free 
nembership in the Literary Guild. 


Guild Membership Is FREE 


’e Guild selects for your choice each month the 
standing new books before publication—the best 
*W fiction and non-fiction. “Wings”—a sparkling, 
istrated little journal—comes free each month to 
*mbers. It describes the forthcoming selection and 
‘ommendations made by the Editors, tells about 
*e authors, and contains illustrations pertinent to 
* books. This invaluable guide to good reading 
vhethe month in advance, so members can decide 

T or not the selected book will be to their lik- 


” 


ie fou may have the Guild selection any month 
mh $2.00 (plus a few cents carrying charges) 
ardless of the retail price. 


(Regular prices of 


UTERARY GUILD OF AMERICA, Dept. 9 I., 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
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From the painting by Frederick J. Waugh, N. A. 
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Captain Kidd Pirate by Accident! 


He was hired by a British syndicate to chase and cap- 
ture buccaneers, but the greed of his crew forced him 
to turn pirate himself. 


Called Lincoln a Baboon! 


After Lincoln’s inauguration, Edwin M. Stanton, who 
later became his Secretary of War, called him “the 
baboon in the White House.” 


Every Woman Was Every Man’s Wife! 


In the famous “Oneida Community” they called mo- 
nogamy “selfish love” and every woman was the wife 
of every man. Children belonged to the whole com- 
munity, not their parents 


READ THESE AND MANY OTHER AMAZING 
FACTS IN “A NEW AMERICAN HISTORY” 











Guild selections range from $2.50 to $5.00). Or 


mended each month by the Guild 
any other book in print at the publisher’s price. 
you need not take a book each month. 
within a year keeps your membership in force. 


A 
You Save Up to 50% Remember, 
ings are not merely fractional savings. 
get a $3.00, $4.00, or $5.00 book for only $2.00, 
bills are cut in half, and you can afford 
books this way than under any other plan. 


to buy 


Free “‘Bonus’’ Books Twice a Year 


This popular new BONUS plan gives thousands of Guild 


members an additional NEW book 


ABSOLUTELY FREE. 


will be sent to you upon enrollment. 


every six 


Suascrige Now © SEND NO MONEY 


Remember: 
may accept as few as four books a year. The Guild ser 
vice starts as soon as you send the coupon. 
special offer gives you the 895-page A NEW 
HISTORY absolutely free. This book will come 
at once together 
Service and special savings. 


you 
may choose from 30 other outstanding books recom- 
or you may order 
But 
As few as four 


Guild sav- 
When you can 
your book 
more 


months 
Full details of this special plan 


You buy only the books you want, and you 


Our present 
AMERICAN 
to you 
with full information about the Guild 


For the First Time... The WHOLE STORY of Our Nation... 
Its Struggles and Triumphs « Its Builders and Heroes 
and Rapscallions « Revealed from the HUMAN SIDE! 





Pages 
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@ FREE—“A New American History” & 


The Literary Guild of America, Dept. 0 I 
9 Rocketeller laza, New York 
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Magazine 
is understood that I 


a member of the Literar 
am to receive free each month the 
other membership privileges 
will purchase a minimum of fe ur books 


y Guild 
G = 


through the Literary Guild within a year either Gui ld 
elections or any other books of my choice and you gi 
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388 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada 
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YOUR SCIENCE QUESTION BOX 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 
































NIRKR OD H E KTOG RAPH WOR K BOO KS Assistant Prof of Sei , Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, Colorads 
° I Make your own workbook From these riginals, printed in intense dupli- 
cating ink you can make up to 100 strong copies, enough for a whole class, me 
on any gelatin hektograph or duplicator in a few minutes time 
All Material Authentic Carefully collected and prepared by experienced BECAUSE of the rapid increase in the teaching of science in elemen- 
and recognized primary writers. Approved by leading educators. Four books tary schools throughout the United States, there are many teachers 
in the series who face the problem of giving instruction in a field in which they are 
not familiar. These columns are designed to answer questions re- 
@ Pre-Primer Workbook @ First Grade Workbook garding science problems, and you are invited to send your questions 
@ Primer Workbook @ Second Grade Workbook to Mr. Blough, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, 
Dansville, N.Y. uestions will be answered by mail if a stamped, 
Fach book has 48 sheets, size 8% x 11 inches Price each, postpaid $1.26. addressed envelope is inclosed. 
HEKTOGRAPH SEATWORK /f You Do Not Have a Catalog — 


and POSTERS 


a penny postcard brings complete illus- 


Color Matching, No. 51 H 60c trated 88 page book covering all teach- . ; , 

Rentevce and Pleture Matching, No. 62 ......9° ing needs. No obligation How can I make an ant house in university museum whether thy 
Question to Answer, No, 53 H esos ° ° 7 9 le q : - 

Directions to Follow, No. 54 78¢ me schoolroom? How can I stock can supply you with a loan colle. 
Questions and IWustrated Stories, No 55 H 60c it: ° . c 

Picture, Word and Color Matching, No. 75 H 76e tion of rocks and minerals? 


Number Seatwork, No. 76 I 76c 
American History in Picture, No. 60 H 76c 
Social Studies Pictures, No. 61 H 75c 


Each set packed jin strong envelope 


Beckley-Cardy 


1634 INDIANA AVE. * 





CHICAGO 











ART AND ACTIVITIES 


for EVERYDAY USE 
JUST COMPLETED — READY TO MAIL 


Cut-paper pictures, posters, borders, window pic- 
tures, greeting cards, etc., to correlate with social 
science, nature study, language, health, safety, and 
character building. 


Send 50 cents for September TEACHER-PLANS 
and full information regarding this complete set of 
material which makes modern school art easy and interesting. 





ANN MARIE'S WORKSHOP, Princeton, Illinois. 


I am enclosing 50c. Please send me TEACHER-PLANS for September. 
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Rote Song Books inrexmeviate GRADES 









Churchill-6rindell——— 






























ART craves (NEW) 


Teachers! A book of all new and original patterns includ- 


Learning the Three R’s 


A Modern Interpretation 

















Use an ordinary quart jar with 
a screw cover. Place a piece of 
wood in the center of the jar so 
that it will take up most of the 
space. Find an ant hill and dig 
into it with a trowel. Be sure that 
you get plenty of ants and ant 
eggs. Place the ants and the dirt 
in the jar. Let the dirt settle 
around the wood. The block of 
wood makes it necessary for the 
ants to tunnel near the glass in- 
stead of in the center of the jar 
where they cannot be seen. 

Punch small holes in the jar 
cover. Put in bits of fruit, sugar, 
or bread. Experiment to find food 
that the ants will eat. Drop water 
into the top frequently, but not 
in sufficient quantity to make the 


move it only when you wish to 
observe the insects. They burrow 
and carry on their other activities 
more naturally in the dark. 


a 


Is there a book on methods in 


ence Establishment, Inc., Roches- 
ter, N.Y., and ask for quotations 
on their “Functional Teaching 
Rock and Mineral Collections.” 


If you can borrow or buy a co. 
lection, the pupils may collec 
rocks and minerals, identify them 
and start a permanent collection, 

Write to your state geologis 
for information about your ow; 
locality. Getting Acquainted witi 
Minerals, by G. L. English (Me. 


Graw-Hill), is a good reference, 
* 


I teach in a rural school and haw 
very little science reading mate 
rial. Can you suggest sources? 
Ask your County School Con. 
missioner or Superintendent. 
Find out whether the pupil 
have reference materials at home 
Send to your State Departmen 
of Education for the specifi 


Name soil moldy. Cover the jar with books you need. 
black paper for a few days and re- Use old copies of magazine 
Address 


especially National Geographie 
Magazine, Nature Magazine, and 
Popular Science Monthly. Tf pa- 
ents know you are interested, the 
might send copies to school. 
Enriching Teaching of Scienc 


I teach primary grades. Plea 

suggest science problems |" 

study in the fall. 
How do plants and anima 





Tea 


Help 


Book No. vas aren 986 per copy Entire series (8 books with playlets)... $3.00 in the High School, by M. N 
« Nos, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 @ pesgnenna 4 2aCc tecreation songs for upper grades...... c whinge artomee ff » site — "y ° . 
The Bth book is for auneaal use, and samiainpaiee ensantes pet o> Tet wl onan essere Be teac yor 1? nee im the ¢ le men W ood ring, M. E, Oakes, and H.E 
Operetta: Operetta: tary school: " ,) Cette 
“GRANDMOTHER'S FLOWER GARDEN” “MOTHER GOOSE’S BIRTHDAY” C W.C.: Science in the Brown (Bureau of Publications e, 
For the Grades For Entire School roxton, »~&.: oclence in Tpe Teachers College Columbia Un: : 
All directions in the Score. All directions in the Score, ] lem ontar School ( McGraw- 3 ba cid 
$1.00 per copy. No Royalty. $1.00 per copy. No Royalty. -" € y blished ; lad versity) gives lists of free mz ist 
i G ELL Cc , Pl ile, Wis. od. . - ; . 
Published and for sale by CHURCHILL-GRINDELL COMPANY, Platteville, Wis Hill). Just in Mia Ae Includes terials de an coh fron roa 
om ScevRy peepee. various manufacturing companis cig! 
ARTEXT COLLECTION OF COLOR PRINTS Slavson, . R.; and _— R. K.: ‘ a 
Science in the New Education, as was 
re Than 300 Subjects to Choose From > in ¢ 
Mo qT ts t C ‘ Applied to the Elementary Sc hool One of our sixth-grade pupils re des 
ARTEXT PRINTS—Teacher’s Reference Size, 8 x 10 inches, (Prentice-Hall). ports that there is a new kind cre’ 
() *h,—10 or -e, 40¢ each. ° P . s ‘ : om 
pisobnce . ae os stayed tte 82 é Wells, Harrington: The Teach- magnet not made of iron that ' bri 
iy } “cn ahi ee logical Sciences (Christopher), “sual iron magnet. Is there sw a 
Write for Catalogue “C”—Just Published—Illustrating 300 ‘ ‘ ‘odical a magnet? If so, where can | Moi 
Subjects. Send 10c in coin or stamps. Includes lists of periodicals. iain mail , it ¢ 
: wor 
ARTEXT PRINTS, INC., Westport, Conn. e The magnet se called on alnic 
. tubs 
ee wee nallortiane magnet. It is made of aluminut, 
An Art Book that is Different!!! Iam ne to 7 ure es nickel ad ead Yon optk ied 
Stepping Stones in Art Correlation. |§ How to Draw Posters of Other Lands. of rocks, minerals, and crystals Il. b ; orful, om} seq 
by Magdalene Pickens so that my teachers can use them a small, but very powertul, ™ den 
Figures, costumes, ~~ —y— transportation of other peoples developed by simple to identify the rocks that pupils from Central Scientific ee the 
methods, step by step, showing how posters i y size y be created from the drawings : : /here ; : r 1Cage in 
developed. inchides: Life in Helland—Life in China—Life in Japan—The Eskimo—Life in bring in. W here can I obtain 1700 Irving Park Blvd., § on 
Italy—Life in the Desert—Life in the Jungle. 55c¢ per copy plus 5e postage. such collections? thirt 
THE COMP PUBLISHING COMPANY 2510 So. 10th St. Omaha, Nebraska Write to Ward’s Natural Sci- oe 





ing posters, blackboard borders, window decorations, sil- . ° ° y 
hovette pictures, booklets, ete. Complete set of seasonable ty bac eke The Central Scientific Company, change as the weather gets colder xouy 
suggestions for each month, Absolutely takes care of your Present Day Teaching Methods ‘ : - ° : homes of New Haven 
art work for the entire year, All patterns actual size with EDUCATIONAL TEST BUREAU 1700 Irving Park Blvd. Chicago, W here are the winter 
—— aes and colors given. Just the book all | EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, Inc M ’ f | ° | > tbe ent 
< ule teachers have been wishing for! Price 5 ° ~ uel aie als! 
pectoald. BERNICE PARKS WILSON, Author and Publisher, || Minneapolis — Nashville — Philadelphia ag ne pr oo * - 1 wena eee i os dies may dove 109 
Lyons, Kansas. »ne : Ce y y 1es 
as does the enera 1ologica at heavenly bo ; 
é , a0? Name 
761— skies! oe 
Senda copgrtonien. Prevare_ site site: Seiten tee Supply House, 761-763 East 69th found in the autumn bye . 
lear <NDerience neved, Commnen "neh PLA y “The Old District School,” a hu- Place, Chicago. How are plants fitte “a 
foanh 2e0, — a — 4 — ies + | norous school pl with music, ° = 
shs’'- pesthelere and’ pewsiremes Send for FREE catalog describing completelist. Have you asked the curators of their seeds? —_— 


6 Hoe mentite meee (GEO, F. ROSCHE & CO., *, tei 





your state museum and of your 


(Continued on page 5) 
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YOUR SCIENCE 
QUESTION BOX 





(Continued from page 4) 


How can I identify the insects 
that children bring to the school- 
room? 





Consult these references: 
Comstock, J. H.: An Intro- 
eT. duction to Entomology (Com- 
— dfs ian te os = LH P 
[ NAT ab omstock, J. H.; and Com- 
\ =O b stock, A. B.: How to Know the 
Butterflies (Comstock). 
Howard, L. O.: The Insect 
Book (Doubleday Doran). 
Lutz, F. E.: A Field Book of 


Insects (Putnam). 





~— 





Showalter, W. J.: “Exploring 
the Wonders of the Insect 
Td es World,” and “Insect Rivals of 


the Rainbow,” in National Geo- 

graphic Magazine, July 1929. 
The New Nature Library, Vols. 

IV, IX, X (Doubleday Doran). 


e 





of Toothpaste to Each 
Teacher for Her Pupils 





Where can we find larvae of 
moths and butterflies? We want 
to watch them grow and see them 
make their cocoons and chrys- 
alides, 


Helps You Teach Oral Hygiene 


Few realize that less than 
one in six children regu- 
larly brushes its teeth. 


Fewappreciatethe factthat 
the mouth is full of germs 


and that that these germs 
if cause tooth decay. 
4 Few understand soon 


enough that facial attrac- 


Examine the leaves of shrubs, 
trees, vegetables, and flowers and 
collect any larvae which you may 
find. Feed them the kind of 
leaves upon which you found 
them and watch their develop- 
ment. The larvae of monarch 
butterflies may be found on milk- 
weed leaves. The tomato worm 






tiveness depends on a 
good set of teeth. 


. 
Few students realize until 
too late that tooth decay 
means tooth ache; cause 
loss of time at school, 








ead out on edded teach or larva becomes one of the com- 
ing load on instructors mon sphinx moths. The carrot 
shoulders. 


worm becomes the black swallow- 
The use of an outstanding germi- tail butterfly. 
cidal and economical toothpaste 


is the basis for tooth care. * 


Now, Kolynos toothpaste (used in 
eighty-seven different countries) 
destroys mouth germs. It is 
unique in its action—it foams 
in one’s mouth, forcing its germ- 
destroying agents into ever 
crevice and fissure. It cleans teet 
—polishing them to their natural 
brightness. Kolynos lasts longer 
—you use only one-third as 
much as ordinary toothpaste. 
Moreover, it is economical for 
it contains no water—in other 
words, germicidal and cleansin 
mpoocrente literally fill eac 
tube of Kolynos so... 


What units of study may come 
from raising silkworms in the 
schoolroom? 

The raising of silkworms is an 
activity which is in itself a val- 
uable learning situation. It gives 
elementary pupils practice in care- 
ful observation, and in compiling 
accurate records of such observa- 
tions. 

The raising of the worms may 
lead pupils of the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth grades to a study of the 
following units. 

1. How do living things repro- 
duce? 

2. How do living things grow? 

3. Of what importance are 
plants and animals to man? 

4. What must living things 


In order to improve tooth and con- 
sequent general health condi- 
tions among school children, 
the Kolynos Company is mak- 
ing this generous offer—that to 
eachschool teacher they will give 
thirty-six sample tubes of tooth- 
paste for the nominal sum of 10¢ 
that small charge to defray 
@ part only of the expense of 
packing and shipping the tubes. 


Wteteneennnnanaaaaaeeeeaa----==-1| have in order to live and grow? 
UNITED OFFER—TEAR COUPON HERE 5. How are insects important 
hey ROLYNOS CO., 130 Bristol Street to man? 


Early elementary pupils may 
consider these problems. 

1. How do insects help us? 
2. How do insects harm us? 
3. How do insects change? 

4. Where do insects live? 
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Gentlemen: Please send me 36 sample 
tubes of KOLYNOS TOOTHPASTE. I en- 
dose 104 to cover postage. 

Name 


MnehAddoces 














: When and How did such words and terms a hese originate 7 


O. K. booze palooka 
hoosegow bones (dice) high-hat 
calaboose lousy scram 
bunk grub whoopee 
blurb to frisk (search) apple-sauce 


HIS famous book,—‘‘as necessary 

as a dictionary and yet as absorbing 

on every page as American life it- 

_ self’’—is regarded on both contin- 

ents as the standard work on its subject. It 

is a volume of over 800 pages, with 325,000 

words of text, with a word-list of over 

12,000 words, and with a mass of material 

about out language that could hardly be 

more diverting and informative. Our com- 

mon everyday American history is here— 

the history that is preserved unimpaired in 

the slang we invent, the meanings we give 

words, and the way we speak, as contrasted 
with the English. 

The book 1s as scholarly as it is diverting, 
and when one reads it through, a momen- 
tous conclusion becomes forced by the evi- 
dence. American English, Mr. Mencken 
reveals, is now the main stream of the 
language. ‘Since 1923,"" he says, ‘the pull 
of American has become so powerful that 
it has begun to drag English with it... 
the Englishman, of late, has yielded so 
much to American example, in vocabulary, 
in idiom, in spelling, re even in pronunci- 
ation, that what he speaks promises to 
become, on some not too remote tomorrow, 


HERE is no reader of The Instructor 

who would not find it in many ways to 
his advantage to subscribe to the service of 
the Book-of-the-Month Club; and we make 
this extraordinary offer in order to demon- 
strate that this is the case. 
What we here propose is this: mail the 
inquiry coupon, and a copy of this fine library 
volume will be put aside in your name, and 
held until we hear whether or not you care to 
join. In the meantime, a booklet will at 
once be sent to you outlining how the Club 
operates. 
Study this booklet at your leisure; you 
may be surprised, for instance, to learn that 
belonging to the Club does not mean you 
have to pay any fixed sum each year; nor 
does it mean that you are obliged to take one 
book every month, twelve a year 


WHY WE OFFER TO GIVE YOU 


chicken (girl) plastered 
cock-eyed flat-foot f 
you're telling me yes-man . 
fried doughboy 

and how kibitzer : 





FREE .»»FOR YOUR LIBRARY 


THE AMERICAN LANGUAGE 


RETAIL PRICE 


FIVE DOLLARS 


In the Aéwand Keezsed Edition 


a kind of dialect of American, just as the 
language spoken by the American was 
once a dialect of English.” 


TYPICAL OPINIONS 


On both sides of the Atlantic, Mr, 


Mencken's book has received the most 
extravagant praise from critics, A few 
examples of the comment are given below, 
Like an encyclopedia, it should be in every 
. . ; 
man's library, and it will be studied with de- 
light and amazement, 
CHARLES HANSEN TOWNE, N, Y. American 


Superb reading. Thousands of its facts and 
citations ave as diverting as they are curious. 
They have been brought together nowhere else. 

WILSON FOLLETT, Atlantic Monthly 


A phenomenal achievement. It tempts the 

reader who opens it humorously to skip joy- 

fully from one charming page to the next. 
J. B. DUDEK, Saturday Review of Literature 


Anyone with a taste for the byways of speech, 
past and present will find in his book endless 
delight, 

LEWIS GANNETT, N. Y. Herald Tribune 


Of all books of the kind, this is one to love, 
honor and obey. 
RALPH THOMPSON, N, Y, Times 


A FREE COPY OF THIS BOOK 


received on the average one book free. 

If, after reading the booklet referred to, 
you decide to join the Club, a free copy of 
THE AMERICAN LANGUAGE will at once be 
shipped to you. 

Here is a very interesting fact; over 159,- 
000 families—composed of discerning but 
busy readers like yourself—now get most of 
their books through the Book-of-the- Month 
Club; and of these tens of thousands of 
people not a single one was induced to join 
by a salesman; every one of them joined 
upon his own initiative, upon the recommen- 
dation of friends who were members, or after 
simply reading—as we ask you to do—the 
bare facts about the many ways in which 
membership in the Club benefits you as a 
book-reader and book-buyer. 





(you may take as few as four) ; nor 


$1,450,000. For every two books its | 








members have purchased, they [| 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 


are you ever obliged to take the 
specific book-of-the-month select- 385 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
ed by the judges. You have com- | Prease send me without cost, a booklet outlining 
plete freedom of choice at all how the Book-of-the-Month Club operates. This request 
times. You also participate in the | involves me in no obligation to subscribe to your service. 
Club’s “book-dividends,” which are | It is understood that if I decide to join I will receive a | 
valuable volumes like THE AMERI- free copy of THE AMFFICAN LANGUAGE, | 
CAN LANGUAGE, In 1936, the retail | Name........ ; 
value of the books distributed free fo Adress... ccccsmonn 
among Club members was over | 
City State 


Books shipped to Canadianmembers through Book -of-the-Month Club Can Ltd 


—— 
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For Wonderhu! Pick ives--- 
FOLLETT 


lets (more coming) that tell their story in 
of action and drama, fun to read, and che 
significant information. 

But that is not all. 
series of from 1 to 60 amazing photograp! 


text, making them usable in all grades. 
library, for supplementary reading, activit 


introductory price for a complete set. 


Trensportation 
How We Travel 


Trains Boats Table 
Wheel, Sail and Wing 
Food History an 

Food Milk Bread Sled Dogs 

Natural Science How the C 
Wild Animals at Home Indians — 
Creepers and Sliders Homes of 
Life of Baby Animals Homes of 
Butterflies and Moths The 

tadiustetos Children 

Coa! Wood 


Follett Picture-Stories sell at re- 
markably low prices.Special in- 
troductory price for 

Set of 22 titles $2.50 
Per dozen Copies 1.50 
Single copies 15 


. . 
>a 

li n 

tune 

" oin 

* brings you a 
stengele f any 
title plus beauti 
@ fully illustrated bro 


FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY 





PICTURE- 
STORIES 


Here is a brand-new idea in informational materials! 


Each book also tells its story in a complete 


the Follett Picture-Stories tell their story in BOTH picture and 
Use them in your room 


or as inexpensive visual education material. See 


PICTURE-STORIES NOW READY 


Songs from Around a Toadstool 
(Poetry) 
Short Stories of American Music 


Tale of a Trailer 
of America 


1251 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 


— 
Easy Reading 



































22 book- 
easy reading text, full 
xck-full of interesting, 


» or drawings. Thus 


y units, project work, 
our special 


Fine Arts 


d Social Backgrounds 
in Snowland 
ity Serves Its People 


Long Ago 
Today 














FREE To TEACHERS ! 


You Can Get a 
simile of the 
pendence on Plate Paper suitable for 
Framing—absolutely free of cost! 


Large 16 x 20 Fac- 


Declaration of Inde 


This Historic Document should be 
on the Wall of Every Schoolroom. 


Send Six Cents in Stamps to cover 
packing and carrying charge and we 
will mail your copy at once by parcel 
post, prepaid. 

Included in the package, you will find 
our latest illustrated folder describ- 
ing the many valuable and useful 
articles which your pupils can secure 
for their school—free of all cost, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


The OSBORNE SPECIALTY COMPANY, Inc. 


Established 1890 


| 
Send for your copy to-day! 
Camden, New York 


38 Main Street, 








| 





SIMPLEX DAILY PLAN BOOK 


| record. 


| 1636 INDIANA AVE. 


SIMPLE y 


| 
' 
I | | } | DAILY PLAN ROOK i 
i ‘ 














Each double page plans an entire week's 
84 pages, size 8',"x11". Heavy paper. 
Price 50c postpaid. 
Superior Class Record, heavy paper 
Six Weeks Class Record, heavy paper %0c postpaid 
Simplex Class Record, heavy paper 30c postpaid 
Morning Exercises for All the Year, Sindelar. 

60c postpaid 

If You Do Not Have a Catalog- 

a penny postcard brings complete illustrated 88 page book 
covering all teaching needs. No obligation 


80c postpaid 





Beckley-Cardy 


CHICAGO 















Make a better impression with best ap- 
plication photos made—get a better 
position. We've satisfied for more than 
18 years! Standard 2'¢x3!¢ size made 
from any photograph. Original re- 
turned unmarred. 
VICTOR'S MONEY.BACK GUARANTEE! 
If for any reason, or no reason 
at all, you are not satisfied with these photos, we 
will refund your money immediately. 










| 
| 


LE 


VICTOR PHOTO SERVICE, Box 978-2, Kansas City, Mo. 
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* OUR FLAG * 
AND OUR SCHOOLS 


By Samuel Engle Burr 


GY V ERY school teacher and pupil will want this au 
4 thentie 8O-page booklet published by the Delaware 
Americanism Committees 
he pages are 8% in. x 11 in 
many of them full page pictures It is 
importance Contain uggestions to teachers; original 
history and development of flags; chapters on patriotic 
Armistice programs; evolution of our flag 
pictorial section with diagrams and 
showing how to display and how to 
respect the flag of the United States, with rules for 
sluting for all 
lo test your knowledge of your flag and your country, 
100 questions are included The price is only 7T5e 
per single copy; 16 to 50 copies, T0c each; and 51 or 
more copies to the same address, 65¢ each 


with 72 illustrations, 


of national 


holidays 


;CCUSTONS 


Department Americanism Officer 
ot Delaware American Legion 
New Castle, Delaware 








PROBLEMS IN USING VISUAL AIDS 


F. DEAN McCLUSKY 
Director, Scarborough School, Scarborough-on-Hudson, New York 





IN THIS new department Dr. McClusky will be glad to answer an 
questions you wish to ask about the use of visual aids in the seat 
room. Send your questions to him in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, 
Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. Questions will be answered by 
mail if a self-addressed stamped envelope is inclosed. 





We are under the impression that 
it is not psychologically and ped- 
agogically sound to distribute 
classroom teaching films by the 
circuit method, This impression 
is based on our belief that the 
film on a certain subject should 
be shown to the class at the time 
the class is studying that partic- 
ular topic. What is your opin- 
ion concerning this problem? 


fingers, in correcting errors, The 
blackboard should be kept fre 
from miscellaneous posters or ¢o). 
lections of materials. Use the byl. 
letin board for such purposes, 
Time can be saved and distrac. 
tions avoided by placing materi; 
to be used by the class upon th, 
blackboard in advance. Whethe 
by a teacher or by a pupil, thi 
work should be the expression of 


It is obvious that any teaching hi; a f 
nis or her best efforts. 


aid or device is most effective 
when used at the time the class is e 
studying the particular topic to 

which it applies. However, a 

classroom film, when used prop- 

erly by a good teacher, can be 

used effectively as preliminary 

material for a unit of work to 

come, or as a review of a unit 

which has been completed, even 

though the intervening time is a 

matter of days or weeks. 

From a practical point of view, 
it is impossible for all teachers to ~ 
secure a particular film at the par- 
ticular time they want it, even 
when the “special order” method 
of distribution is used, unless the 
library from which the film is 
ordered has a large number of 
duplicate films on hand. 

Are we justified in denying pu- 
pils an experience which could 
not be obtained in any other way 
except through the classroom 
film, just because it is not me- 
chanically possible to secure that 
film at the precise moment that 
the teacher wants it? Until 
schools can afford to buy large li- e 
braries of films for each individual 
school building, we shall have to 
rely upon either a circuit method 
of distribution or a central libra- 
ry which must necessarily serve 
a large area. 


What are the advantages of thy 
blackboard as a visual aid? 

The blackboard constitutes ; 
handy and economical visual aid 
to instruction. Its possibility o/ 
variety and change is unlimited i 
the hands of a resourceful teach 
er. It has the great advantage o: 
animation, the presence of a |i 
ing personality. 

The blackboard utilizes the ten 
dency to watch motion. No ma 
ter what the teacher is drawing 
the class will watch his crayon t 
see just what is coming next. |i 
gives the teacher and the clas 
something in common as a foc 
point of attention. 

Outlines and assignments wri 
ten on the blackboard are muc 
more effective than when present 
ed orally. Even bits of artisté 
reproductions of pictures can & 
placed on the blackboard by the 
novice using a pantograph or b 
projection from a stereopticon. 


In what grades may lantern slide 
be made to advantage? 

It is not usually advisable ' 
introduce this project before te 
fifth grade. The technique em 
ployed should be carefully adapt 
ed to the children involved, a 
they should be guided in selectins 
the kind of drawing best suite 

It is essential that all black- to the subject matter and to thei 
board work should be related to artistic ability. 
class work, and that whatever is ° 
put upon the blackboard be defi- 
nite, accurate, positive, and pur- 
poseful. The lighting should be 
regulated to avoid glare, and 
everything written or sketched 
on the blackboard should be clear- 
ly visible to all the students of 
the class. Use a good quality of 
chalk. Teachers should stand at 
one side, rather than in front, 
of the work when using the 
blackboard. Erasers or a cloth 
should be used, rather than the 


o 


How can the blackboard be used 
to the best advantage? 


What is the cost of a 16 mm.* 
lent motion picture project 
suitable for classroom use? 

There are a number of fi 
which manufacture 16 mm. pi 
jectors which meet standard A 
quirements for classroom 
The price for these project 
from $150 to $250. Occasion” 
a reconditioned or factory rebut! 
used projector may be purchas? 
as low as $75. 
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YOUR READING PROBLEMS 


W. B. TOWNSEND 


Curriculum Consultant, Butler University, Indianapolis, Indiana 





WE invite you to send your 
in care of THE INSTRUCT 


uestions on reading to Dr. Townsend, 
R, Editorial Department, Dansville, 
N.Y. Please describe your situation in detail. 


uestions will be an- 


swered by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed. 





| am a first-grade teacher. How 
soon after school opens shall I 
start reading activities? 

This is the most important 
question confronting elementary 
school teachers today. A general 
answer would be: “Wait as long 
as you can.” In California the 
policy is to wait until the second 
grade. However, if one is teach- 
ing in the east or midwest, this 
would not be permitted. 

A specific answer would be: 
“Start reading as soon as you have 
had time to see whether the chil- 
dren have reading readiness.” It 
is unwise to try to teach reading 
to those who are not ready, be- 
cause they will surely fail. 


* 
What is the shortest time in 
which one can check reading 
readiness? 


Two experiments which have 
just been made in Indianapolis 
will provide an answer. 

Miss Flora Torrence, Primary 
Supervisor, gave the Lee Clark 
Reading Tests (Southern Califor- 
nia School Book Depository, Los 
Angeles, Calif.) in four schools. 
Six months later she tested the 
pupils on reading achievement. 
There were no children who failed 
in achievement who had not also 
failed on the Lee Clark Test. 
This experiment showed one way 
of telling which children do not 
have reading readiness, and will 
probably fail to learn to read if 
teading readiness is not developed. 

Miss Elizabeth Peterson, of 
School No. 3, wanted to know 
how long it would take her to de- 
velop reading readiness. She 
tested all the children when they 
entered school and then gave spe- 
cial attention to those who showed 
immaturity. In two months more 
than 90 per cent of her children 
thowed reading readiness, and 
then she started reading activities. 
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How many words and what words 
thould the child learn during the 
first year? 

If the teacher is using sets of 
teaders this question is not very 
Mportant, but when she is teach- 
ing by the experience method it is 
Very vital. 

A teacher should have a list of 
Words which are common to most 
Primers, and another one for first 
faders, As the story charts are 
Printed, she will underline any 
Words which are in the basic list. 


She will also underline and add to 
her list any other words which she 
feels the children should know. 
Words which reappear for several 
years are added to the basic list. 

As soon as the children have 
mastered the words in the primer 
list, all the primers are made 
available, and pupils are allowed 
to read at will. Likewise, after 
the first-reader list is mastered, 
they are provided with books of 
first-reader difficulty. 

Most first-graders will learn at 
least five hundred words by the 
end of the year. 
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What are the objectives for the 
reading program? What are the 
objectives for the literature pro- 
gram? Are they the same? 

The writer does not agree with 
those who consider reading a sub- 
ject which needs a regular period 
and basic textbooks. By reading, 
he means the acquiring of a sight 
vocabulary and a few skills in 
using it. This ability is developed 
in connection with some func- 
tional aspect of the curriculum as 
the child needs to read. 

In most schools the reading vo- 
cabulary is developed in connec- 
tion with experiences in social 
living. A supplementary drill 
period is sometimes necessary, but 
only to drill on the actual words 
which the child needs to be able 
to recognize. 

On the other hand, there does 
need to be a definite time set aside 
and material provided for liter- 
ature activities. In some schools 
this is called the “directed reading 
period.” Approximately one hour 
a day can be spent very profitably 
in various types of recreational 
reading activities. 
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Shall I test my pupils in the fall 
or in the spring if only one test 
can be used? I am a sixth-grade 
teacher. 

The writer suggests that all 
children should be tested soon aft- 
er school starts, so that the teacher 
will know what each one needs. 
One or two sets of Standard Test 
Lessons in Reading (Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University) will pro- 
vide material for a whole build- 
ing, not only for testing, but also 
for drill, and will cost no more 
than tests for five groups. More- 
over, these booklets will give good 
service for at least five years. 
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New Art Ideas for Teachers 
direct to you in new big size 
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SCHOOL ARTS 


The Art Magazine for Teachers 


New Feature 


80 pages of big drawings are yours. ..8 in each issue 
--.a regular packet of projects and teaching reference ma- 
terial printed on heavy weight paper... you may take them 
right out of the magazine and stand in the chalk tray or on 
your desk for the entire class to see. September brings you 
comical Halloween cats and owls to be made from paper 
circles and triangles... how to teach pottery desiga with 
paper, simple borders to do with pen and ink and some easy 
first steps in cartooning... it’s wonderful help for the first 
school month, 


New Pages in Color and Duotone 


20 pages in color come to you this year... 2 in each 
issue..,an innovation found onlyin SCHOOL ARTS. You 
see art work from other teachers’ classes in colors and some 
of the better examples of how good art and design is used 
in the things we use or find about us in everyday life. 20 
pages of art subjects printed in duotone...2 in each issue, 


When holidays roll around euch as Halloween, Thanks- 
giving, Christmas, Washington and Lincoln’s Birthdays, 
Faster... you find clever ideas all ready to use... big out- 
line drawings, sometimes simple patterns, the kind that 
stimulate your imagination to develop ideas which will be 
the envy of other teachers and the joyous delight of yéur 
pupils, 


New Inspiration for Easier Teaching 


Your art teaching brings better results with these good 
ideas and suggestions. Your lessons become more interesting 
to you, and your pupils’ art work is easier to handle because 
each magazine gives you ideas which teachers from all parts 
have contributed... only the best of tested lessons are shown, 


What you receive. Paper work, posters, projects, sand- 
table ideas, crayon work, easy methods for drawing, border 
ideas, clever novelties, how others use drawing to enliven 
the geography, history, and reading lessons. You get help 
which helps in all your teaching. 


You get this help every school month. A new issue of 


SCHOOL ARTS is delivered to you about 10 days before 
you make your plans for the month’s work. 


You are bound to succeed with teachers from all parts of 
the country giving you their best lessons... it is just like 
having a hundred teachers working for you... who couldn’t 


succeed with so many helpers? 


Doesn't this sound like the help 
you have always wanted? 


Try SCHOOL ARTS this year in its New Big Size... 
you will have one of the most enjoyable and easiest years of 
teaching art and drawing...10 Big Numbers with their big 
project pages, color pages and plenty of illustrations, 


Act Now! 
Send 


Coupon 


Today ! 





MAIL THIS COUPON—BEGIN WITH SEPTEMBER 





No Money Now—Pay Later 


SCHOOL ARTS 


712 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass. 


Please enter my subscription for SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE, 
| | am enclosing $3.00 (Canada $3.25 - Abroad $4.00). 


Send bill for $3.00 
NAME 
STREET one 


CITY or TOWN.. 


I will pay October 1, 1937, 
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quality — BUY THE APSCO! 
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Quality materials give greater strength to APSCO CUTTERS. 
Quality workmanship shapes and sharpens the rugged steel of 
APSCO CUTTERS — keen . . . swift... precision blades with 
knifelike edges. 


FAN *See these knifelike cutting edges? They 
\ ‘ CUT — because that is what APSCO CUT- 

4 TERS are designed to do! They are used 

BEVEL. only in APSCO Automatic Pencil Sharp- 


APSCO Pencil Sharpeners outweigh the or- 
dinary pencil sharpener in quality perform- 
ance — speedy, reliable service . . . long 
wearing quality ... efliciency with economy 
— because of mechanical perfection. 

of the Schools in United States 
prefer quality — that’s why they have 
standardized on APSCO Automatic 


Pencil Sharpeners. It’s economy to buy 


ONLY APSCO CUTTERS APPROACH THE IDEAL OF A 
KNIFE LIKE EDGE COMBINED WITH GREAT DURABILITY 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO. 


58 EAST WASHINGTON STREET , 
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CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











decorate art novelties including burnt wood etch 





! glase, mirror pictures, Seramo modeling clay 
leling sheet, brass craft, ete. Over 200 sub- 
different crafts. Especially valuable for begin- 
Write for free catalog 19 


THAYER & CHANDLER, 910 W. VanBuren St., Chicago 


jects in & 
ners 








ANY TRANSLATION 


if you are having trouble reading any original text in 


the Classical or Foreign Language Field, you need a 
Translation. We can supply you with any Translation of 
Caesar, Cicero or Virgil as well as Modern Foreign Lan 
wuage Price $.75 and up. Write for our complet: 
catalogue ** 


s” 
TRANSLATION PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
100 Fifth Ave., New York 














The Best Low-Priced Song Book 
Golden Book of Favorite Songs 


Suitable for school 
and community singing 
world’s best songs, 102 
Durable “rope bristol! 


of all kinds and for assembly 

Contains 202 of the 
with music. 128 pages. 
) covers, Price, 20c per 
copy, postpaid. 12 or more copies, 15c¢ per copy, 
postpaid. 100 copies or more, shipped to one ad- 


dress, $13.00 per hundred, NOT PREPAID. 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
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On genuine Moen-Tone Nationally 
| Known Superior Quality. Perfect 
copies, application size 24¢x3's guar- 
anteed. Send good photo or snapshot. 
Original returned unharmed. Same 
day service. 
MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 

} Box 867-1 LaCrosse, Wis. 











WHAT, WHEN, AND HOW TO DRAW 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 





IN THIS column Miss Todd will assist you each month with your prob- 


lems in art teaching. 


Send your questions to Miss Jessie Todd, in care of 


THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. Questions 
will be answered by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed. 





In making murals in elementary 
school is it advisable to let chil- 
dren use oil paints? They are 
more permanent, are they not? 

I would answer the first ques- 
tion No, and the second Yes. 
Because oil paints are more per- 
manent, I would prefer not to use 
them for murals made by elemen- 
tary school children. I believe that 
any mural made for a room in an 
elementary school should not be 
left up more than a year. Then if 
the school still wishes to have a 
mural occupy the same space, an- 
other group of children should 
make The education and 
pleasure are in the making and in 
seeing it grow. 

And then, too, when using oil 
paints, children need such careful 
supervision that the result is really 
not theirs. 


one. 
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Vy first-grade pupils like to draw 
mothers and fathers walking be- 
side children. Often they cannot 
make the parents look like adults. 
Can you suggest a very simple 
way to do this? 

Draw children. Then put the 
heads of adults higher up on the 
paper. Draw heads of children 
with circles. Draw heads of adults 
more oval. In general, lengthen 
the adult figures so that they are 
thinner. That will make them 
look taller. 
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In making stage scenery, how can 
I teach my children to paint 
things in correct size, for exam- 
ple, near things large, far things 
smaller? 

Of course these things cannot 
be in perfect proportion if chil- 
dren are to do the planning. | 
believe that the teacher must help 
somewhat, however, so that the 
result will at least have a resem- 
blance to real scenery. 

Our third-grade children made 
a scene depicting a Mexican mar- 
ket place. We painted the scene 
on wrapping paper. The paper 
was pasted together so that the en- 
tire backstage scenery would be 
in one piece. We laid this on the 
floor. 

The figure to be nearest in the 
painted scenery was a child. We 
had one child lie down on the 
backdrop so that his feet touched 
the bottom of the paper. Then 
another child placed a dot for the 
top of his head and two dots for 
kis hands, With these dots as 


guides, a Mexican boy was painted 
on the scenery. We used this a 
our starting point. 

Any objects, animals, or people 
a little farther away than the boy 
had their feet higher up on the 
paper and were drawn smaller, 
The church door was made bigger 
than the man standing beside it. 
Then the rest of the church was 
made in proportion to the door, 

We kept the large areas of ma- 
genta and brilliant red near the 
foreground. Although we had 
small parts of bright color in the 
homes and churches in the dis- 
tance, we had the largest distant 
spaces lighter in color. Two light 
purple snow-capped mountains 
appeared in the far distance. 
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Can you suggest some problems 
to interest children of grades five 
and six? 


Children in these grades like 
to cut out animals from sheet 
aluminum and fold them so that 
they stand. Thin sheet aluminum 
should be used, for it can be cut 
with ordinary scissors. 

Another interesting 
plaster of paris. Mix 
with water, and pour it into pa 
per cups. When it is hard, but 
not thoroughly dry, peel off the 
paper. You will have a chunk ot 
plaster out of which children can 
carve a little Dutch boy, a duck, 
or anything else that they wish. 


medium is 
the plaster 


Sd 


Is it better to take trips to ana 
museum with the teacher con 
ducting the class, or to encourag 
children to go with their parents: 


We have the Oriental Institute 
two blocks from our school. When 
children study Egypt, the teacher 
and the class go to this institute 
often. We do not take them © 
the Art Institute in a group unti 
they are in junior high school. 

I have felt that I would rather 
have the children study picture 
teo little than too much. I want 
to bring out in them all the cre 
tive urge they have. They could 
not understand much of the mod- 
ern art that they would see at the 
Art Institute, and I do not care 
explain art to young children. 

I have encouraged the pupils t0 
visit the Children’s Museum * 
the Art Institute. They often 8 
with their parents. 

(Continued on page 9) 
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“Young America Paints” 
2nd annual exhibition in- 
t cluded a remarkable demon- 


stration of the perfect me- 


dium for free expression. 


SHAW FINGER PAINT 


Fascinating to the child, it reveals 
educative possibilities not devel- 
oped otherwise. If interested, send 
for special free booklet on Finger 
Painting. Other Gold Medal Prod- 
ucts are: Crayola Wax Crayon, 
Artista Water and Tempera Colors, 
Frescol Compact Color, ete. 


Made only by 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
Dept. 6), 41 East 42nd St., New York 


8c WORKBOOKS! 


For Ist and 2nd grades. 
work, clever illustrations 
stories. 








Valuable seat- 
and bright 


READING WORKBOOKS 
Spotty Dog and Kitty Silver, primer 
Piggy Wig and Reddy Fox, Ist reader 
The Wee Little House, Ist reader 
Four Little Foxes, 2nd reader 
The Little Wooden Pony, 2nd reader 


SOCIAL STUDIES WORKBOOKS 
My Social Studies Book, Ist grade 
Stories About Our Helpers, 2nd grade 


ARITHMETIC WORKBOOKS 


Work and Play With Numbers, begin- 
ning arithmetic 
Se per copy plus 10c for postage. Orders 


of less than ten books, 10c¢ each postpaid. 


CONN-RICHARDS PUBLISHING CO. 
PLATTEVILLE, WISCONSIN 











IT’S FUN TO WRITE! 


it's fun to write short stories, articles, novels, plays, ete 
and profitable, too, as witness the accomplishments of 
wr students. If you have the urge to write’ and want to 
“art you will be interested in our book CAREERS IN 
WRITING absolutely FREE. CAREERS IN WRITING 
teals exhaustively with every phase of the writing field, and 
Mdieates the money-making opportunities ineach. Senda 
bost-card today, requesting your free copy. Write promptly: 








U. 8S. SCHOOL OF WRITING 
20 West GOth St., Dept.41, New York City 


High School Course 


Many Finish in 2 Years 


Goes rapidly as your time and abilities permit. Equivalent to resi 
dent school work—prepares for entrance to college. Standard H.S 
lerts sapplied Diploma awarded. Credit for H. S. subjects already 

ibiete demred. Free Bulletin on request 


Single subjects Uf 
School, Dot. 4-623, Drexel at 58th, Chicage 


SUNSHINE SONG 














360 Beautiful Songs 

. we complete, for school or 

oe Best all-round school song book published,” 

Y. Prin.—Big reduction, in quantities to 

‘omplete sale of 2nd ed. Sample to teacher, 20c. 
C. D. HILL, Palmyra, N. Y. 


Rolls Developed 





two Beautiful - 
Py Double Weight 
fessional Enlargements and & guaranteed 2Sc 
putt Fade Perfect Tone Prints - - + - - Coin 


RAYS PHOTO SERVICE, La Crosse, Wisconsin 
(Wes 


Washington Boulevard Hospital 


an 

em CCREDITED SCHOOL OF NURSING. 

Pi i duty, delightful living quarters 

‘ PERINT ERS Free Tuition, maintenance 

fr, CG LENDENT OF NURSES, Dept. N. | 
vhicago, Lil, 





Three year study. 
Requirements. High 
Write for Bulletin te 

2449 Washington 








Send for 400 FREE Samples 
Tweeds $2.75—Shetland $2.25 
All Flake & Nub Yarns $4.00 tb. 
Also Four Extraordinary Specials 
y 
MANOVELTY CO., (43-85) North Oth St.,  PHILA., PA. 
es 
KODAK Finer Finishing. Rolls developed and printed 
wi on OL . en ‘emen ol wo ofes 
te oe a EQ 


National! known, Moen-TON® Superior Quality. 
MOEN PHOTO SERVICE, Bor U-867, LaCrosse, Wis. 
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(Continued from page 8) 


Can you suggest a list of animals 
to model, placing the easiest first? 
Duck (no legs showing), bird 
(no legs showing), rabbit, camel 
(lying down), Eskimo dog (mod- 
el two front legs together, two 
back legs together), burro, cat, 
tiger, lion, giraffe, sheep, horse. 


om 


How should one begin to teach 
third-graders to draw the things 
connected with their study of a 
foreign country, as Mexico? 


First I would ask the children 
to bring anything Mexican—pot- 
tery, rugs, books with pictures, 
little clay figures, or baskets. Soon 
they will be eager to try to draw 
these things. 
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In my sixth-grade class some 
children are very advanced in 
drawing and others are very poor. 


How can I help all of them? 


We have the same problem. We 
let the advanced pupils work in- 
dependently and give them indi- 
vidual exhibits in the halls in 
order to stimulate them. 
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Can you tell me some ways in 
which art is used to clarify ideas 
in regular school sub jects? 

Suppose when children are 
studying Eskimos, they model 
snow houses in clay. In a class of 
thirty-five we found that thirty- 
three children modeled the houses 
too low and too flat. They made 
grooves to show the snow bricks 
that form the house. These were 
not arranged correctly. The chil- 
dren consulted pictures, and then 
tried again and succeeded. 

In connection with a study of 
Indians in a second grade, the 
teacher showed the pupils pictures 
of birch-bark canoes and even 
little models of them. When the 
children drew canoes, many col- 
ored them all red or all purple. 
This point had to be discussed. 

In one school some children 
drew airplanes in the same pic- 
tures with George Washington. 
This brought to the attention of 
the teacher a very important 
point to be cleared up. 





At home — inspare time. Many overcome 
“gtage-fright,’’ gain self-confidence and in- 
crease earning power, this easy way. Write 

for free Pooklet, How to Work Won- 
ders Wtth Words and requirementa. 
American institute Dept. 5196 

1 Michigan Ave. Chicago, illinois 


Government Jobs 


EXAMINATIONS SOON INFORMATION FREE 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 








WASHINGTON, D. C, 
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I'M HAVING WONDERFUL 

RESULTS WITH HARMONICA 
INSTRUCTION... ..OUR 
MUSIC PERIOD IS A REAL 













PLEASURE NOW...THE 
CHILDREN LOVE IT ! 
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HARMONICA INSTRUCTION 


Provides Amazingly Easy Way 
To Teach Music In Your School 


The successful teacher of today is 
the one who succeeds in interesting 
her pupils in the subjects assigned 
for their study. Music has frequent- 
ly been a difficult subject——not be- 
cause there is any doubt that the 
youngsters love music, but rather 
that the method employed in teach- 
ing it was dull and uninteresting. 

Harmonica Group Instruction, the modern 
method of teaching music in the school, 
has received wide and favorable recogni- 
tion in more than 10,000 public, private 


and parochial schools, where it is success- 
fully used. It is simple for the teacher and 
popular with the pupils, and many teachers 
have written us that the keen interest of 
the children in their music period has pro- 
vided an incentive for better work in all 
subjects. 
FREE INSTRUCTION BOOKS 


Upon request (fill out coupon below) we 
will be glad to send without charge full 
information how you can utilize this sim- 
ple, practical and interesting method of 
teaching music in your class. Also we will 
be glad to provide absolutely Free Instrue- 
tion Books for each pupil. Just sign and 
mail coupon below. 


M. HOHNER INC., Dept. 40J, 351 FOURTH AVE., N. Y. 





terested in Harmonica playing. The 
9 


1. “New Standard Harmonica Course." 


2. ‘‘New Standard Harmony Course for the 
selections prepared for two part 
work on the Harmonica 


4. “School Band Folio."’ A_ fine 
the “Sehool Band’’ type Harmonica and the 
Marine Band Hiarmonica Musical arrange 
ments are for solos, two part or three part 
harmony work with piano accompaniment.. 36c, 


5. Paul Robinson's “‘Harmonica Method" for ac 
vaneed and professional players Featuring 
many styles of Harmonicas, principally of the 


chromatic variety, with several pages devoted 
to trick playing and unusual effects 35c. 
6. “Aimeda March,” by ©. I. Valentine, Director 


of Music 
City A 
beginners 


Newton High School, New York 


7. “Hohner Harmony Book for Harmonica” con 


tains fifteen popular songs prepared in four 
parts for the Harmonica with piano accom 
paniment,...... . scaue 
RETAIL VALUE §2.70 
ALL FOR $1.00 
When ordering please use coupon or specify 
“Library Offer’ and include remittance 





*1™ SPECIAL LIBRARY OFFER TO TEACHERS 


In order to provide harmonica groups with appropriate music 
and songs arranged for solo and part playing, we have assem- 
bled the Harmonica Piayer’s Library, a collection containing 
songs and melodies known and loved by every one. 


This Library should be in the possession of every teacher in- 
regular retail price is 
2.70 if ordered separately, but is available to teachers at the 
special price of $1.00 postage and packing prepaid. 


Contains 
well-known selections arranged for the Harmonica 


Harmonica.” Vowts 

work and ten for 

3. “The Happy Cowboy Sings and Piays Songs of Pioneer Days.” 
Fifty of the most popular songs of the ranch and range 

collection of songs arranged for 

| M. HOHNER, Inc., 

| 351 Fourth Ave., Dept. 40J, New York City 


two hundred 
a 6 lf 


three par 
26c. 


26c. 








Instruction Books how many 


Please send me 


Please send me without charge: | 
(postpaid) ef your | 


how many 
Special $1.00 offer. 
| enclose check or money order for $ 
Name 
Address 


City a State 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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HOW MANY of these 
helpful HANDBOOKS 
will YOU choose... 
at only 25c each to THE 
INSTRUCTOR Subscriber ? 


(50c each to non-subscriber) 


MORE than one-quarter million of these 
Instructor Handbooks have been purchased 
by teachers in all parts of the country. You, 
too, can use these helpful books, to solve class- 
room probleme, to plan each day's work, to aid 
you in achieving your goal of teaching success 


FREE DELIVERY — Instructor Handbooks are 
delivered carrying charges prepaid at the 
special “Subscriber -Discount Price” of only 
25 cents each. Note your selections on Form 
at lower right. Include new or renewal sub- 
scription to The Instructor. 


———— 


HANDWORK | 


HANDWORK 


FOR ALL 
GRADES 





JUST OUT---By Mabe! Betsy Hill. Introduction 
by Jessie Todd. First half of this new book pre- 
sents Handwork based on the life and customs of 
six countries: China, Japan, Sweden, France, 
Switzerland, and Peru. Supplies two pages of gir 
and boy dolls for each country; four pages de- 
voted to outline drawings for a typical scene 
Also gives for each country, two pages of ere- 
ative designs to be applied in actual handwork 
(Example: Chinese lantern design for a book- 
mark.) Second half includes twelve pages of 
Cireus drawings to trace and cut from cardboard 
for a miniature circus Drawings show a clown, 
two-page elephant, barker, ringmaster, trapeze 
performers, and side-show characters. Balance 
of book is devoted to Seasonal Material for 
months of the school year: includes patterns and 
designs for place cards, friezes, cut-paper post- 
ers, and so on. 96 pages, 7 x 10 inches. Durable 
bristol board cover, with two-color illustration 


The SOCIAL 
STUDIES 
FOR ALL GRADES 





1934-1935 Instructor 
Ready-to-use classroom material for 
studies—-Geography and History — for 
all grades. The material is presented in the form 
of stories, tests on the stories, supplementary 
tests, and lesson plans. With each supplementary 
test is a key. Lists of activities, and bibliog- 
raphies for teachers and pupils, are included. 
The text is arranged by grades. Each chapter 
contains a correlating sand-table design. 96 
pages, 7 x 10 inches. Cover is of durable bristol 
board, with two-color illustration 


Originally published as the 


Yearbook. 
the socia! 


whee tone 


SEATWORK 


SEATWORK 


FOR PRIMARY 
GRADES 





A great variety of seatwork material for the 
first three grades, contributed by teachers who 
have tried the exercises in their own classrooms 
and proved their practicability. An introductory 
chapter explains how to get best results from 
seatwork. Reading, arithmetic, language, draw- 
ing, hygiene, character education and citizenship, 
children’s literature, and nature study are among 
the subjects represented. Illustrated, 96 pages, 
7 x 10 inches. Durable bristol board cover, 
printed in two colors. : 


For Intermediate 
and Upper Grades 





Six conveniently arranged groups of tests. The 
tests cover: arithmetic; elementary science; 
geography; health, safety and character educa- 
tion ; history and civies; language and literature. 
Each group contains one or two lesson sheets 
with illustrations and text addressed to the pupil 
The tests were prepared by a score of well- 


known teaching specialists from all parts of the 
Durable 


United States. 96 pages, 7 x 10 inches. 
bristol board cover, printed in two colors. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansvitte, N. Y. 
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21% inches long. 





FOR THE SCHOOL 


other Special Days during the school year... 
grouped by months on a 10-leaf calendar 10 inches wide by 2 
Handsomely printed in colors on heavy calendar paper. ep 
Supplies a poster design of seasonal interest for each school month. Special 
binding keeps complete calendar intact for ready reference to back dates. 


MONTHS SEPTEMBER 1937 TO JUNE 1938 


















. . Birthdays 
of Famous People, Anni- 
versaries of Memorable Events, and 


















THE INSTRUCTOR CLASSROOM CALENDAR 









. our GIFT to you if you will mail at once your 
New or Renewal Subscription to THE INSTRUCTOR* 


* i your present subscription to THE INSTRUCTOR does not expire until October or later you may 
obtain free one of the new INSTRUCTOR CLASSROOM CALENDARS by simply mailing now your 


renewal subscription for one or two years to start with the issue following present expiration date. 





ACTIVITIES 


ACTIVITIES 


FOR ALL 
GRADES 





published as the 1933-34 Instructor 
A wealth of needed material for grade 
Embraces Arithmetic, Geog- 
raphy, History, Language, Reading, Citizenship, 
Elementary Science, Health Every type of test 
is given, with answers. Other matter includes 
stories, with questions; riddles; arithmetic prob- 
lems and games. Chapter heads supply designs 
for cight seasonal blackboard decorations. Six- 
teen full-page posters including one primary 
and one intermediate-upper grade poster for each 
topic 06 pages, 7 x 10 inches Cover is of 
durable bristol board, with two-color design 


Originally 
Yearbook, 
and rural schools. 


ELEMENTARY 
SCIENCE 


SCIENCI 


FOR ALL GRADES 





presented in a clear, attractive 
and ref- 


Science lessons, 
manner, with suggested “Things to Do” 
erence lists. Emphasizes as objectives: develop. 
ment of a scientific attitude in children ; arousing 
their interest in surroundings; leading them to 
acquire information; providing experi- 
ences which will tend to make them more ob- 
servant. There are nine chapters, as follows: 
Enriching Science Teaching (al! grades); Things 
to See the Year Around (grade 1 or 2); Expe- 
riencing Science (grade | or 2); Activities of 
Plants and Animals (grade 3 or 4); Studying 
the Heavens (grade 3 or 4); The Wonder of 
Plant Growth (grade 5 or 6); Animals That 
Lived Long Ago (grade 5, 6, or 7); Some 
Everyday Science (grade 7 or 8); Science 
Hobbies (all grades). 96 pages, 7 x 10 inches 
Cover is of durable bristol board, with two- 
color illustration. 


v Check ALL your teach- 


ing needs in advance—see 


science 








Page 88—-MAGAZINE OFFERS 
Page 82—TEACHING AIDS 
Page 76—ILLUSTRATED UNITS 


. . include in your order on 
Subscription Form at right. 


Use This Order Blank » Pay Later If More Convenient 





the new school year, your new or renewal subscription to Tut 
INSTRUCTOR we will send you entirely free of any extra cost one ol 
the specially printed, handsome new Instructor Classroom Calendars. 


[ return for your cooperation in mailing now, at the beginning of 


Here, at last, is the special kind of calendar that you have always 
wanted, By listing the Special Days and Anniversaries of greatest 
interest to children in elementary grades, the Instructor Classroom 
Calendar suggests scores of fascinating, timely activities and program 
ideas. In addition, the Calendar can save you hours of time and tiring 
effort that you might otherwise expend searching through books and 
publications for the very information here always at hand, 


You will value highly your copy of this new kind of calendar both 
for its great beauty and for its great classroom usefulness. Only a lim 
ited number are available for this special free distribution. To make 
certain of YOUR free copy, mail at once your new or renewal sub- 
scription to THe INsTrucTOR, using the Form below. 


ORDER ALL YOUR TEACHING HELPS NOW 
SEND NO MONEY NOW _ Pay Oct. 5th if more convenient 


For the school year just starting you will want many of the teaching helps such # 
the Instructor Handbooks shown on this page and other books and aids shown elt 
where in this issue (see page references at lower left). Actually, you can save MOR 
than the cost of your subscription to THe INstructor through the special discounts 
allowed to you as a subscriber on your purchase of teaching helps. This purcha# 
discount privilege applies if your order includes either a new or renewal subscription 
or if you have a subscription now in force. 


When mailing your new or renewal subscription and your reservation of fret 
Instructor Classroom Calendar include on the same order, books and other teachin 
aids that you desire. To make certain of YOUR free Calendar and other benel- 
fill in and mail the Form now, while it is before you. 





THE INSTRUCTOR 
F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N.Y. 


Enter my subscription (new or renewal) to THE INSTRUCTOR to start with 
the issue for [] 1 Year at $2.50. [ 2 Years at $3.00. 
Send entirely cost-free the new Instructor Classroom Calendar. 


Send prepaid, the Instructor Handbooks here checked and other teaching aids written in ‘past 
margin below. (Include also magazines desired in combination with THE INSTRUCTOR.) 


[]) HANDWORK [) ACTIVITIES 
SOCIAL STUDIES ] ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 


Date ———— 


{) SEATWORK 
TESTS 

This order totals $ . I will remit on or before Oct. 5th, 1937 1 am encl 

ing payment in full. [J I am enclosing check postdated Oct. 5th, not to be cashed before that dst 

eds 


My Name P.O. -_ 


St. or R.D. nisin Eas seine a State ——e 
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YOUR ARITHMETIC COUNSELOR 


FREDERICK S. BREED 
Associate Professor of Education, University of Chicago 





EACH month Dr. Breed will answer in this column questions relating 


to your Pyiome in teachin 
in care o 


arithmetic. Send your letters to him 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 


Questions will be answered by mail if astamped, addressed envelope 


is inclosed with your inquiry. 





Is the preferred form for the dol- 
lar sign now a capital S with one 
line through it instead of two? 

The tendency to use the simpler 
form, with one line, is noticeable 
in social practice and in a number 
of the modern arithmetic texts. 
However, Webster's New Inter- 
national Dictionary still gives the 
form having two lines as the pre- 
ferred one. 


* 


What are the minimum essentials 
jor arithmetic in the fourth 
grade? 

' There is no minimal course for 
the fourth grade or any other on 
which authorities have agreed. I 
suggest, therefore, that you exam- 
ine some of the better recent 
fourth-grade textbooks, and ana- 
lyze a few of the most carefully 
prepared courses of study. A 
helpful outline of essentials can be 
found in The Classroom Teacher, 
|, pp. 28-30, published by The 
Classroom Teacher, Inc. 


a7 


In what grade should the syste- 
matic teaching of (a) fractions 
and (b) decimals be done? 

In the process of regarding the 
course of study in arithmetic, the 
general trend seems to be to trans- 
fer much of the treatment of long 
division to the fifth grade, much 
of the work in fractions and all 
of that in decimals to the sixth, 
ind the topic of percentage to the 
seventh. 

This movement is in part the 
tect of timely experiments con- 
ducted by the Committee of Seven 
of the Northern Illinois Confer- 
‘nce on Supervision. The results 
of these experiments are briefly 
ported in Washburne’s Adjust- 
ing the School to the Child, pp. 
2-48, published by World Book 
Company. 

* 


In teaching long division with a 
mainder, should pupils be 
wght to place the remainder by 
the quotient, or not? What form 


would you use? 
This is a matter on which there 
‘considerable variation and no 
“cisive experimental evidence. 
No harm is done by placing the 
"mainder beside the quotient, 
*ut it seems unnecessary to do so. 
Would advise leaving the remain- 
Tin its natural position and 
‘arking it for what it is. Au- 
Yors vary in the way of marking. 


Some use “‘r,” others “R,” and still 
others “rem.” Use any one mark 
systematically. I prefer “r” be- 
cause it is the simplest. 


o 


How can a number concept be 
best established in first-grade 
children? 

I am not sure that I understand 
precisely what this teacher means 
by her question, but I am sure 
that she has mentioned a funda- 
mental issue. What is a number 
concept and how is it arrived at? 

In the first place, I do not agree 
with those philosophers of edu- 
cation who teach that a concept 
is a mental creation. I regard a 
concept as a mental discovery. It 
is my opinion that number con- 
cepts are found in the perceptual 
world. Educationally, therefore, 
the important thing always is ex- 
posure of the child to the source 
material, to some situation in 
which the concept resides. 

By varying the situation and 
keeping the concept constant, the 
ordinary child may be expected to 
isolate the concept sought. But 
it must be remembered that the 
required process of abstraction 
takes place with much greater 
celerity in some pupils than in 
others, and that the degree of 
celerity is one of the best indica- 
tions of the degree of intelligence. 


Sd 


Which is the advisable grade in 
which to teach carrying and bor- 
rowing? 

Both topics seem to come most 
appropriately in the third grade. 


° 


Has a_ successful plan been 
worked out whereby pupils of 
various ability levels in arithme- 
tic can be handled in one class 
of the middle grades? 

Yes, the Winnetka Plan. The 
pupils are handled in a room 
group under a regular teacher 
who uses the method of individual 
instruction. 


+ 


Should addition and subtraction 
combinations be taught together? 

It is now the common practice 
of the best courses of study to in- 
troduce a limited number of the 
addition combinations (for ex- 
ample, those whose sums do not 
exceed ten), and then introduce 
a similar number of subtraction 
combinations, 
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MFUL a 


IDEAS 


Different ! 


JUNIOR ARTS and ACTIVITIES 


is the ONLY monthly magazine contain- 
ing so much actual creative material and 
ideas for the elementary grades! No 
teacher can afford to be without this es- 
sential educational material. Work be- 
comes easier! It saves time and energy! 
Pupils are happier, their work more in- 
teresting and they will progress more 
rapidly! 









































PLANNED BY EXPERIENCED 
EDUCATORS | 


Each issue brings detailed plans for ac- 
tivities in regular and special subjects, 
richly illustrated with full page (about 
9 in. x 12 in.) illustrations. You will be 
delighted with the easy ways of teaching 
history, geography, industry, drawings, 
ete. Glitter painting, described in the 
September issue, will fascinate your 
pupils! 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF ‘INTRODUCTORY OFFER! 


In order to acquaint you with Junior Arts and Activi- 
ties we will send you the September issue FREE... 
if you are not satisfied with the first issue you may 
cancel your subscription. You be the judge. You need 
not remit until October 5, and your subscription will 
start with the October issue. 


MAIL SUBSCRIPTION TODAY 


JUNIOR ARTS and ACTIVITIES, 740 Rush St., Chicago, Ili. 





Yes! I will take advantage of your introductory offer! 
Enter my subscription for Junior Arts and Activities: 


C] One year (10 issues) for $2 (REG. $2.601) 
[]) Three years for $4 (you save $3.50) 


If I am not satisfied with the first issue I may cancel 
my subscription. Otherwise, | will remit by October 5. 





ENTHUSIASTICALLY RECEIVED 
AT THE N.E.A. CONVENTION 
DETROIT 


Name 
Street 


City and State ™ _ 











The man who can make hard things 


easy is the educator, 
EMERSON, Journals 


Fortunately, modern teachers in the art of handwrit- 
ing have the benefit of Esterbrook’s 78 years expe- 
rience in manufacturing pens to fit students’ needs. 
Throughout the educational world, Esterbrook is 
conceded leadership in designing pens that make 
writing easy —to teach and to learn. 


bstertrvuk 


STEEL PEN MFG. CO. 


Brown Bros., Ltd. 
Toronto, Canada 


68 Cooper Street 
Camden, N. J. 
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our present-day world. 





Book size 





A new Hartman History! 


Middle Ages that young people will enjoy, 


and craftsmen lived in medieval days. 


(Send for descriptive circular) 
Over 350 pages 

110 illustrations 

614" x BY,” 
Illuminated jacket 


nq $2.50 


Medieval history in the modern manner 


$H#ledieval Days 
and Caps 


By Gertrude Hartman 


Author of “The World We Live In” and “These United States” 


A vivid picture of the 


and 


that will give them a clearer understanding of 


This book tells how the knights, peasants, monks, 


Many 


illustrations of medieval scenes as the people of 


that day actually saw them. 
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TEACHERS 
Same Pencil Writes 2 Colors! 


‘deal for writ- 
ing —correcting 
papers, drawing, 
making graphs! 
A new-type double 
pointed AUTOPOINT, 
with one cartridge black 


$1 and coupon today; or, ask at any dealer's. 


A Gntenedat 


ter Ave., Chicego, ttt 


AUTOPOINT set advertised, Unless fully 
\ satisfied | may return set for full refund, 


Address 





| Name 


Town —— SS 
lp aeatanngerenenpnnennes nye dna 


2-in-T PENCIL 








leads and one of red and blueleads, and two erasers, 
sent for only $1 ! Note: Avtrorotntis only satisfac 
tory mechanical pencil for Hektograph leads. Send 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY | 
Dept. IM-9, 1801 Fos- | 


L enclose $1. Send postpaid special Teacher's | 


| | 





Aids in Manuscript Writing 


For Primary Grades 


SHOW ME HOW TO WRITE 
Edi#@: Underwood Conard, Specialist 
ucation, Teachers College 
seri omprises Book 1, 32 
struction, Book 2 
tion, and a Teacher's Guide of 40 pages 


BLACKBOARD WALL CARDS, for manuscript wri 


in Vrimary | 


pages 


(In Manuseript) b 
al 
Columbia University The 
2 for first year’s in 
48 pages, tor second year's instruc 


t 


ing, contain the complete manuscript alphabet for dis 


play in the classroom 


PUPILS’ NAME CARDS in cellophane envelop 
designed to bear the puyal’s name in cursive writi 
on one side and in matusecript on the other 


Send 50 cents for one copy each of Books 1 and 2 
and Guide, and a sample Name Cord, or $1.00 
‘or these and for a set of Manuscript Wall Cards, 
Adidress: 
THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
55 Fifth Avenue, Dept. I, 


‘“ 


New York, N. Y. 





P UPPETS 
Your Class Can Make Them 


PRAISED by educators a» « real 
force in classroom training. Valuable for teaching 
Reading, History, Literature, Geography, Art, 
Menual Training. Send only We for Mustrated 
MANUAL aiving complete directions for making 
end operating iso puppet project ideas "More 









practical information than a $5 book,’ says one art 
teacher. Learn about Hamt ad Guild ready-to 
assem ow-priced Puppet Paks, rts, Cray 
tonite Modeling Material “Dancing Dolla’ —beok 


of 7 puppet plays only Tbe 
——_—_— 


HAMBURG PUPPET GUILD. 92 Hawkins Ave., Hamburg, WN. Y. 


Enclosed is 60c. Please send Manual to 
Name 








PICTURE MAP OF AFRICA 











PICT 


Large maps of many countries, size 30 x 50 


MAPS 


URE 


inches. Drawn in bold outline for coloring. 
TITLES 

UNITED STATES CHINA — PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 

LATIN AMERICA = AFKICA’— CAKIBBEAN ISLANDS 

THE WORLD JAPAN INDIA MEXICO 


50 cents each 
Write for free illustrated Circular, 
FRIENDSHIP PRESS 
150 Fifth Avenue New York City 


























Take the Drudgery 
Out of Teaching 


Use the MASTERY UNIT SYSTEM in 
which LEARNING becomes a pupil MAN- 
AGED ENTERPRISE. By this method 
each child advances at his own rate and 
always succeeds. 

The method is 
PRESS MASTERY 
SILENT READING 
CARDS. 


built into PLYMOUTH 
UNITS, SEAT WORK, 
SETS, and FLASH 


Send for a Catalog 
A MANUAL OF INDIVIDUAL TECH- 
NIC by James E. McDade, Assistant Super- 
intendent of Schools, Chicago, free with 
each order of $2.00 or more. 
THE PLYMOUTH PRESS 
1707 W. 74th St. Chicago, Ill. 


















THE ENGLISH TEACHER'S NOTEBOOK 


ANNA WINANS KENNY 
Instructor of English, Wright Junior College, Chicago, Illinois 





} ay eae os nay which you would like to ask about English usage and 
the teaching of English Mrs. Kenny will be -— to answer in this 


department. Address Mrs. Kenn 
Editorial Department, Dansville, 


in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, 


-Y. Questions will be answered by 


mail if a self-addressed stamped envelope is inclosed. 





Vy pupils understand the con- 
jugation of such verbs as “lay,” 
“lie,” “eat,” and “see,” but they 
continually use the past partici- 
ples incorrectly. Can you suggest 
some helpful device to correct 
their errors? 


Avoid drill on just the isolated 
tense forms; that is, when conju- 
gating the verb, use all the differ- 
ent forms in complete sentences. 
Couple it with some word sug- 
gestive of time, as: 

Today the book lies (is lying, does 
lie) on my desk. 

Yesterday it lay (was lying, did 
lie) on my desk. 

Tomorrow it will lie (will be lying) 
there. 

Many times in the past it has lain 
there. 

Another helpful assignment is 
to write a short paragraph in 
which the pupil tries to use as 
many of the tense forms as possi- 
ble. For instance: 

It is not often that our cat eats 
more than she should. Usually she 
will cat just what we give her and be 
satished. But one day last week she 
had eaten her usual helping and had 
washed her face. Later, Mother 
opened some salmon 





Let the children continue the 
story. 


* 


Where can I find itemized state- 
ments of the points to be taught 
in the language work of the lower 
grades? 


The requirements for each of 
your classes are, no doubt, out- 
lined in your own state course of 
study or in some local outline of 
work. The newer textbooks also 
indicate specific objectives or min- 
imum requirements for each 
grade. 

The following points are taught 
almost universally somewhere in 
the first four grades. Pupils en- 
tering fifth grade are heid respon- 
sible for knowing them. 

Punctuation. This can be sub- 
divided into many topics. 

A. Capitals. Teach these nine 
points: every part of a person’s 
name; initials; names of places; 
names of days, months, and holi- 
days; the word /; first word in 
every sentence; every line of po- 
etry; important words in titles; 
abbreviations and titles used with 
names, such as Miss, Mr., etc. 

B. Quotation marks. Include 
two uses: for titles of pictures, 


poems, and songs, when men. 
tioned within a sentence; around 
simple, undivided quotations, 

C. Commas. Include fo 
uses: in a series of words; to se 
off names of persons addressed: 
after Yes and No; to separay 
parts of dates and addresses, 

D. Periods. Include three use 
after every statement; after ini. 
tials; after abbreviations. 

E. Apostrophe. Include tw 
uses: to show that letters are omit. 
ted (contractions) ; to show po. 
session. 

F. Exclamation mark. After; 
word or sentence that express 
strong feeling. 

G. Question mark. After ev. 
ery sentence that asks something 

The correct use of words, This 
list includes many words on whic: 
corrective drill is given in th 
lower grades, as: is, are, wa 
were; am not, aren’t, isn’t; don't 
doesn’t; did, done; ate, eaten 
came, come; rang, rung; sang 
sung; run, ran; saw, seen; went 
gone; blow, blew (grew, knew, 
threw); give, gave, given; I, me 
those, them; teach, learn. 

Form of written work. Ip 
clude these: titles; margins; and 
selection of related sentences for 
paragraphing. 


e 


Vy fifth- and sixth-grade pupils 
write such commonplace com 
positions, with no color or imag: 
nation. How can I get them tobe 
more fanciful and less matter}: 
fact? 


Although the work may & 
arduous, a normal child can de 
velop the ability to use a pictur 
esque, expressive vocabulary. Th 
developing process consists large!) 
in supplying what is obviously 
lacking in the child’s background 

The teacher needs to give ple 
ty of drill in exercising the i 
agination. At first, it will be bes 
to examine carefully selected bis 
from literature, studying wh 
specific words were used to §* 
definite effects. Choose deseny 
tions of familiar things. 

Let each pupil write a desenp: 
tion of his own cat or dog, a 
read it aloud. Question the pup” 
as to the vividness of the pictu® 
that each description creates. 

Read to the class descrip 
of dogs and cats, taken 1" 
books. List effective words whi” 

(Continued on page 13) 
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SPECIAL OFFER 
TO TEACHERS 





21 
39 
12 
45 
17 


Human Interest Songs 
Folk Songs 
Patriotic Songs 
Sacred Songs 
Negro Spirituals 
—and many others! 
20c¢ 
per dozen 
$13.00 
stpaid). 


Regular prices: 
copy, $1.80 
(postpaid } 

hundred (not pc 






— — a ee i Te 
THE RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK CO. 
28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ili. 
124 N. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please 
I enclose 


send 
10c 


me a copy of Seciability Songs 
If 


Name 
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THE NEW PAYONCRAFT 


PAYONS, 
They can be used either as a 
crayon, a water color, or a combination of both. 


Have you tried the amazing new 
, 


painting crayons? 


PAYONS are ideal for drawing on paper, for 
crafts, for coloring on fabric. 
Try them in your Fall classes. They will lend 
interesting variety to your program. 
Send for 
FREE Beautiful folder in colors, show- 
ing all of the possibilities of this new crayon 
Problem & Idea Project, “Payoncraft 
Ideas.” Full of valuable ideas and designs lWe, 
Box No. 341 with & PAYONS in smart 


lift-lid box, 25¢; per dozen boxes $2.70 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY, 
635-735 Hayes Avenue, Sandusky, Ohio 
TR 


— 


™ SAE87 AEAOING WORKBOOKS 


WE READ 
BY OURSELVES 





Primary Reading 
Work Books 


Correlate with reading 





studies and stimulate 
independent activity. 
Each has 48 
pages, illustrated. 20c 
each; per doz., $1.92, 


postpaid 





large 


DECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 
Coc age 








® See Us Read 

®@ We Read by Ourselves - 
® Our Story Workbook - 
® Let's Read for Fun . 


If You Do Not Have a Catalog— 
‘denny postcard brings complete illustrated 48 page 
book covering all teaching needs. No obligation. 


(Pre-Primer) 
(Primer Grade) 
(First Grade) 
(Second Grade) 





Beckloy-Cardy 











1634 INDIANA AVE., CHICAGO 
FINELY 
eunreo WEDDING INVITATIONS 


*% ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 of either with 
two sets of envelopes for $4.75 : 50 for $3.00, 25 
'or $2.50. Printed in either engraver's scriptor 
text type on panelled stock. Send for free samples. 
- your name plainly and mai! to us with 

-0. order to cover cost. Your order filled the 
*y received and sent to you prepaid. 


F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 














per | 


A copy of “Sociability 

Songs’’ (regular price 20c) 

will be sent to any teacher 

for just 10e¢! 

This popular book includes 

224 big favorites for 

group inging specially 

selected for school, club, | 
ehurch and home 

74 Stunt and Pep Songs 


per | 


| 
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(Continued from page 12) 


tell the color and texture of their 
hair, the expression of their faces 
and in their eyes, the manner in 
which they walk or run. Also list 
words which describe the animal’s 
moods or disposition. 

Follow this with another defi- 
nite assignment, such as “Taking 
Fritz Out for Exercise.” Give 
helpful suggestions, such as these: 
You go home from school. Fritz 
has been in all day. He is glad to 
see you. How does he let you 
know he wants to go for a walk? 
Tell how you leave home; where 
you go; what he does on the way; 
how he acts when you get near 
home. Does he want to go in? 
Make us see just how Fritz looks, 
what he does, and what he seems 
to think. 

Perhaps some pupil has had an 
unusual experience with a pet. 
Encourage him to write a descrip- 
tion of it. 

Don’t let pupils feel that fan- 
ciful writing is confined to the 
composition class. Never let an 
opportunity pass to call attention 
to a graphic description of inci- 
dents or of places in a history, ge- 
ography, or reading lesson. Point 
out forceful and expressive words 
and phrases. Give abundant drill 
in imagining, and in using de- 
scriptive words. 


. 


In teaching grammar, I find that 
my pupils consider it drudgery 
to select nouns and their ad jec- 
tive modifiers, or verbs and their 
adverbial modifiers. How can I 
make it not so difficult? 


Perhaps the first presentation 
of adjectives can be made so at- 
tractive that interest will carry 
over into the drill work. Com- 
pose sentences to suit your own 
class, using them for a sort of 
dramatization, as “Agnes has blue 
eyes, blond curly hair, and a 
rosy complexion.” Ask Agnes to 
stand. What are the descriptive 
words? Do they really fit her? 
Put a sentence on the blackboard 
describing someone else, but leave 
blank spaces for all the adjec- 
tives. Ask the class to fill in the 
blanks, making sure that all ad- 
jectives apply to the one child. 

I have found the following 
most helpful when assigning ad- 
vance work in the text. Start ac- 
tual preparation during the class 
period. Show the children exact- 
ly how you want the work to be 
done. This initial help goes a long 
way toward overcoming the chil- 
dren’s reluctance to start the next 


day’s task. 
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Open School with CHAMPION 


HEKTOGRAPH workBooks 


OW you can have in a few minutes at the lowest cost an abundance of 
drill and supplementary material which has become a necessity to mod- 
ern teaching. The carefully tested and prepared material in Champion 
Workbooks will save you endless hours of drudgery. 

Now you can make more copies of each exercise than are actually needed for 
your class at any one time. The drill can thus be given over and over as neces- 
sary WITHOUT additional effort or expense. This is not true of any old style 
workbooks. One Champion Workbook costing $1.50, plus the small cost of 
paper, does the work of $20.00 to $25.00 worth of ordinary workbooks! Do 
not confuse Champion Workbooks with anything ever end. They are brand- 
new, prepared by leading educators after thorough classroom testing. They 
meet conditions today and are no more to be compared to old-fashioned, 
haphazard workbook material reprinted in hektograph ink than a 1926 auto can 
be compared to today's model. 


They are easy to use, require only a few minutes time for 100 copies of a les- 
son or assignment. Full instructions with each book. 








~ LEVISON & BLYTHE MFG. CO., 200 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Ship me PREPAID under Money-Back g t the Ch i Workbooks indicated below. 
D  , Wiccasiecenneetenstendinensintinadiin (check of money order) 

















THE FOLLOWING $1.50 EACH 


. 1000—W ord Study Practice Lessons for Beginners — Primer 
. 1001—Word Study and Reading for Grade | 
. 2001—Word Study and Language Practice Lessons for 


rade 

. 3001—English Exercises for Grade Iii 

. 4001—English Exercises for Grade 1V 

. 5001—English Exercises for Grade V 

. 6001—English Exercises for Grade VI 

. 1001—English Exercises for Grade VII 

. 8001—English Exercises for Grade Vill 

. 1003—Number Book for Beginners— Addition 

. 1004—Number Book for Begi Subtraction 

. 2003—Arithmetic Exercises in Addition, Grade Ii 

. 2004—Arithmetic Exercises in Subtraction for Grade Il 

. 3003—Arithmetic Exercises First Half Grade il! 

. 3004—Arithmetic Exercises-—-Second Half Grade ill 

. 4003—Arithmetic Exercises—First Half Grade iV 

. 4004—Arithmetic Exercises Second Half Grade IV 

. 5003—Arithmetic Exercises First Half Grade V 

. 5004—Arithmetic Exercises—Second Half Grade V 

. 6003—Arithmetic Exercises First Half Grade Vi 

. 6004—Arithmetic Exercises Second Half Grade Vi 

. 7003—Arithmetic Exercises First Half Grade Vil 

. 7004—Arithmetic Exercises" Second Half Grade Vil 

. 8003—Arithmetic Exercises First Half Grade Vill 

. 8004— Arithmetic Exercises Second Half Grade Vill 

. 7010—American History Old World to 1789—Grade VII 
—Vili—IX Uunior High) 

. 8010—American History 1789-1865—Grede Vii—VIll— 

1X Clunior High) 

. 9010—American History 1865 to Present-—-Grede Vil— 
Vili—IX Cunior High) 

396—Hektograph 
ONLY $1.00 EACH FOR: 

2007 My Safety Book 2008--My Heaith Beok 

2009. My Goed Manners Book 
} 2010—My Good Language Practice Book 


CHAMPION 
HEKTOGRAPH 


UNIVERSAL 
WEKTOGRAP 
s —_ 





231909 001 OT 2° 
nDIwuD 


For over 40 years Champion 
Hektographs have been the 
standard of quality by which 
others are judged! If you do 
not have a hektograph or 
other gelatine duplicating ma- 
chine, include an order for a 
Model 396 Champion Hekto- 
graph which is all you need 
to get the amazing results 
Champion Workbooks offer 
you, and scores of other uses. 
Teachers everywhere find 
them indispensable and hail 
them as one of the greatest 
helps to teachers ever oftered! 


$2.00 


HEKTOGRAPH MAPS 
25c SET. Bound in book 
form, 8 maps to set. 


Name 


Set No. 100 including: Six 
Continents, World, United Address 
States. 
Set No. 200 including: Uni- City ete 


ted States, Seven Sections of 
the United States. 





ees esa es aC 
Zz 
° 


Note: Champi Workbooks may be used with any textbooks, 
When required answer books are included FREE. 











In September, using 


The Perry Pictures 


interest your girls and boys in the world’s great paintings. To do so costs ONLY A TRIFLE. 


Two CENTS EACH (er *0 or more. Size 5)¢x8. Assorted as desired. Post 
paid, 2250 Subjects 

ONE CENT EACH for 60 or more Size 3x3'4 1000 Subjects. 

Also, we carry a complete line of the following Miniature Colored Pictures: Art 


Education's, Artext Junior’s,-Owen's, some of them at Twe Ceats Each for 30 
or more and others at One Cent Each for 60 or more. 268 Subjects at One Cent 
Each. Postpaid. Assorted as desired. Many of them on paper 3')x4'4. Ask 
for Catalogues of all of these. Free to teachers mentioning this magazine. 

We also carry a complete line of Dodson-Mumford Colored Bird Pictures, 7x9, at 
Three Cents Each for 20 or more. 


CATALOGUE of 1600 miniature Hlustrations and a Two Cent, a Four Cent and a Ten Cent Picture, in 
. «, for 16 cents in coin or stamps 


Mother and Daughter Lebrun 


atalogue 

The Perry Pictures Company, 
Box 13, Malden, Massachusetts 

In Languaye, Literature, History, Geography and Pieture Study, use the Perry Pietures 

Ask about “Our Own Course in Picture Study.” 


(The One Cent Size 
Perry Pictures are much larger 
than this 


AWARDED FOUR GOLD MEDALS. 
picture) 
72 pictures. 72 Leaflets describing them, 


A customer writes: “‘I have used the Perry Pictures for years in school work and can find nothing to equal them,” 











SEND FOR THIS NEW HANDY-SIZE CATALOG 


We are just printing a new edition of our handy-size catalogue which fully 
describes all of the Owen publications for teachers and schools, including: Helpful 
Books for Teachers; Poster Pattern and Handwork Books; Color Prints of Art Mas- 
Entertainment Books; Song Books; 
Basal Readers: 


Classics; Graded School Libraries; School Souvenirs, ete. 


lerpieces ; Poem Books; Arithmetic; Spelling, 


Language and Reading Helps; Supplementary Readers; Annotated 
Send for Your Copy Today —give,complete address; a postcard will de. Also send 
names and addresses of any of your teacher friends who would like catalogues. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 
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WORKBOOKS 


JUVENILE 





chanically as it is possible to make them, 


r An easy, 64 pT watwork book 
pictu Class rder price, 10¢, 
p tpaid 16¢ 


mth wears, er. FOR GRADE | A seat 


gle copy, postpaid, 16¢ 


“ 4 ‘ Ity full of varied activ 
ities, o~ soeat cal ary 64 pp., & in. by 11 
in ¢ order prit 100. Single copy, post 
paid 18c. 

FUN bel WORSE, Rb ony GRADE tt A new 
‘ at for Secoml Grade W ide 
Variety f «a ties Standard ocabulary ia 
pp S in. by 11 in Class order price, 10¢c. Sin 


ELEMENTARY 


All 20TH CENTURY WORKBOOKS are sientifically prepared, thoroughy tested, as near perfection me 
and lower in price than other similar materials on the market. 


PRIMARY WORKBOOKS 


| A ped were WORDS AND Orerenes, for 
urge 
Single copy, 


HICH SCHOOL 


A piney HUMmSER BOOK. 
imaber neludes 

wi ng i 

bina tis el 


For beginners in 
recognition of thumber 
practice in primary number con 
v6 pp S in. by 11 in., sul 


stantially bound lass order price 16c. Sin 

ule py, postpaid 200. 

easy WORK Ane PLAY For Primer \ 

popular set of 64 ssons with many activities for 

pu Ot pp on tive cover (lass roe 
ce, 126. Single copy posts 1, 16¢ 

EASY WORK AND PLAY For Grade ! 

reading Workbook with easy vocabulary aml ints 

ri ting activities 96 pT Clas rder price, 16c. 

Single copy, postpaid, 20c. 





ELEMENTARY WORKBOOKS 


ARITHMETIC DRILL PADS ‘Cirades II, Ill 
iV, \ Vi, Vil, Vill Drill and thought 


by 9 12s BS cl rder price, 
10c. Single copies, pe wtp a. 14c. 
ENGLISH EXERCISES Grades 11, IV, V, VI 


material for the usual course o 


study Accompanies any text Class order a 
each grade, 106. Single copies, postpaid, 14c¢ 





terial u dudedt with the drill exercises 

f Grad VI, Vil, Vill Class order price 

po | 12¢, 14c, 16c, . “ne Single 
stpaid, 14¢, 16¢, isc, 2 


COMMUNITY civics ye " 


fur Tt! race 
Test ‘includes Correlated with 2% 
4 price, 30c, 


lemding teats 


ass order Single copy, postpaid 


A tew workbook with emphasis on 1 
S00. years of our history Correlated with stand 
ard texts for Crack 5 of 6 Class order price 


Class order price, 16¢ 
20c. Kook If, for 7th 
der price, 26¢. Single copy, pu 
HEALTH. bor Grade Il 
ivitic in health study For use 
text o4 ww S in, by 11 in 
price, 1660. Single copy, 


Single copy, postpaid 


or Sth grades Class or 
stpaid, B2u. 
without 


postpaid, 20c. 


prob 
Durably bound books with removable pages 
each 


GRAMMAR AND LANGUAGE USAGE ma 
Senn 


copies, 


Sth or Oth grades 


tudy guide for Jr. H. 8S. Civics Corre 

ln ‘ vith leading teats Clase order price, 26c. 
Sing postpaid, 326, 

AMERICAN HISTORY For Jr. H. 8S Book I 

12 pp., & in, by 11 in Unit 


40c 

AMERICAN HISTORY For Jr. H. & Rook II 

for Sth grack v6 pre, & in. by 11 in, Unit 

Tests  ineluded Correlated with 23 leadug 

text Class order price, 30c, Single copy, post 

paid, 406 

ag ak EVROPEAN SACK SROUNO Book 

: Bu il, for Sth or 6th grades lass order 
ive, each, 966. Single copies, pe a. aid, each 

Bo. 

Hmeareas HISTORY — For Intermediate 


20c. Single copy, postpaid, 26c. 
GEOGRAPHY, Problems am! Projects Used 
With any text Book I, for Sth or 6th grades 


64 pp. of interesting 


Class order 





sre Line WORK BOOKS Grades II, UL, IV 
Includes word list plan for study, and 
writing full year's work i2 pp., each 
Class order price, each, 6c. Single copy, post 


paid, 20c. 
HIGH SCHOOL WORKBOOKS 


ALGEBRA, FIRST YEAR. iixercises and Tests 
for Supplementary drill 80 Dp For use with 
any text Class order price, 20c, Single copy 
Post paid 7c 
AMERICAN HISTORY “Assignment heet 
type of study guides and activities 150 pp., and 
16 pp. of Unit Test Class order price, 40c 
Single copy, postpaid, 60c. 
BIOLOGY Complete book of otudly guides, with 
nit Tests included Correlated hh stamdard 
texts 150 pp., 8 in. by 11 in 72 pp Unit 
Dest Cla order price 40c. Single copy 
vestpaid, 60c, 
CiViCS For use with any text. Stresses study 
of Constitution 128 pp., and 32 pp. of Unit 
Tests (lass order price, 40c. Single copy, post 
pail, 6Oc. 
ECONOMICS - ‘Assignment sheet’’ type of 
study guides and activities Emphasis on basic 
principles and also on hewer phases o ubsjer 
Class order price, 40¢. Single copy, postpaid, 60c 
EVROPEAN HISTORY (Ciuide for study of 
World Histery with empha on modern peril 
{ Kuropean History Class order price, 30c 
Single coy postpaid, 40c, 
HEALTH (juide for study in high echool Health 
urses Includes Firat Aid and Sanitation 
Cla order price, 26¢. Single copy, postpaid, 32c 
PHYSICS Very complete amd practical workbook 
r student 25 units, also 25 Unit Test 7 
with any text Class order price, 60c. Single 
py stpaid, @6c. 
LABORATORY MANUAL af PHYSICS © I’ro 
ion for 40° experiment Ww — , practical 
plan tf organizations Bound book remov 
able sheets Class order price 30c. Sis ah copy, 
postpaid, 40c, 
SHORTHAND, l’ractice exercises and Tests In 
lispenaable supplementary drill for Gregg system 
» book Class order price of each bbc. Sin 


postpaid, 30c, 


ule copy, 





We will gladly send 
any workbook will he 
will be refunded when class orders are made later 


samples to authe 





wived buyers 
sent prepaid on receipt of pe 


of sehool 
tpaid price 


supplies To teachers: single 
quoted Money sent for 


copies of 
single copies 


THE BENTON REVIEW SHOP, FOWLER, INDIANA 











$1260 to $2100 Year 


TO START 


Men—Women / | 


Protected under / 


Civil Service 


Rochester, he 
Rush FREE list 
Get ready 
immediately 
Big opportunity 
for teachers J 
Mail Coupen 
ieeay J 


> 
S$ paue 
Ss hours, work 
- one of these jobs 


Nam 


Address 


eee | wearers 
it 








SAMPLE 
MAPS 


BIG NEW PACKET 


Regular 40c value. Size 8% x 11 
to 16 x 22 inches, some fully col- 
ored in folio 9 x 11 inches. Helpful 
to every teacher. Enclose 15¢ for 
mailing cost, with coupon today. 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 1-9-37 


5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


your FREE Packet of Maps. I 
to cover mailing. 


Send me 
enclose loc 


Name 
School — 
Address 


City State 








of U. 8. } 
Government big pay JOBS, 32 
book describing salaries 
Tell me how to get 





>? 


‘Activity Teaching 


MADE EASIER 


FACTS about these 
the ebihiren 


(jet the simplified lease 


felight 

Morgan- Dillon Co, Seat Material for per 
ect pupil direetion cover every subject 
taught in the grades No need to prepare your 
wh projects kach lesson is complete ready 
for use. Nothing has been overlooked Actually 
developed in the classroom, and classroom tested 
Teachers everywhere report unusual result 


rWoO STYLES: In HECTOGRAPH ink for du 
plieating on any gelatin duplicator or pan hecto 
graph and in NU-FORM black ink not dupli 
sting 
Complete List Covers theFollowing Subjects 
Unit Activities Social Studies Nature 
Studies Reading . Language Arithmetic 
Holidays . Teacher Helps . Health Activities . 
Supplementary Exercises . Geography . Phonics 
. History . Maps for all Grades 
cial information on our new Dupli- 


FREE 


MORGAN - DILLON & CO. 


Dept.59, 5154 N. Clark St., Chicago 


Write for dencriptis e literature and 
sample lessons State grade Over 
50 titles " Alao descriptive and sp« 











ROLLS 2 Olivetone Enlargements 
Developed 8 Perfect Prints 25c 





UNITED PHOTO SERVICE, La Crosse, Wis. 











A Supervisor | 


| ART At Your nell 


Patterns and plans sent monthly” for grades 
one through six. Each grade different, all 
material new. Write ELSA L. CLARK Today. 


CLARK ART SERVICE 


221 E. Lincoln, Wheaton, Illinois 


I enclose 25¢ for September Sheets 
(Grades one through six) 
] Send me particulars FREE. State Grade 


Name — 


Address 
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WHAT TO DO IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Instructor in Primary and Teacher Training Departments, 
Ethical Culture School, New York, N.Y. 





EACH month, through the columns of THE INSTRUCTOR, Mrs. Stevens 


willbring to your schoolroom her broad experience in and h 


knowledge of the social studies. 


er wide 


All questions for this department 


should be addressed to Mrs. Stevens, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, 
Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. Questions will be answered by 
mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed. 





Ihat is the best way to start 
social-studies work in a formal 
school? 

Since you have had no expe- 
rience, it is wise to begin modest- 
ly. One hour a day, or even two 
to three hours a week, may be 
given to a unit of work, while you 
retain the conventional program 
the rest of the time. Use these 
hours for discussions, planning, 
and practical work. If the unit 
is a vital experience to the chil- 
dren, you will soon see opportuni- 
ties for extending it into a silent 
reading or an art period. 

Do not, however, proceed any 
more rapidly than your convic- 
tions warrant. It is most impor- 
tant for a teacher to develop a 
sound educational philosophy and 
herself believe in what she is try- 
Once she is sure of her 
theoretical background, she can 
undertake the practical working 
out of her theories with confi- 
dence, and discuss her plans intel- 
ligently with others. 


ing to do. 


os 


Should first-grade children carry 
out units of work in the social 
studies? If so, are there any dif- 
ferences from those in the other 
grades? 

Many children in the first grade 
are not ready for anything so def- 
inite as a unit of work, at least for 
the first half year. This applies to 
connecting classes, immature first- 
grade groups, and those who have 
had no kindergarten experience. 
For such children the time is bet- 
ter spent in informal group play, 
simple neighborhood trips, and 
much free with 
some written recording of experi- 
ences in the form of charts. More 
mature first-graders may begin 
units of work early in the year. 

Differences between a_ first- 
grade unit and those in a higher 
grade are: 

All of the social studies car- 
ried on with young children 
should tie up very closely with 
their environment in home, school, 
and immediate community inter- 
ests. These ‘activities should be 
accompanied by discussions, sto- 
ries, dramatic play, and writing 
and reading about the experi- 
ences. 

There is a much shorter time 
span. Many units occupy but a 
few days, with the average from 
four to six weeks. This is because 


con versation, 


of a shorter interest span in a firs 
grade, and inability to carry ; 
unit very far. 

3. Because each unit is short, 
there will probably be more unit; 
in a first grade than later on. 

4. Since children in the firs 
grade cannot read, there is neces- 
sarily very little use of books ip 
connection with a unit. Children 
must extend their firsthand expe. 
riences mainly through pictures 
and through listening to what the 
teacher reads and tells. 


* 


Are the objectives the same for 
every social-studies unit? 


By no means. While there ar 
always certain general objectives, 
such as providing for individud 
differences, each unit has its own 
group of objectives which should 
be carefully delineated as an im 
portant part of the teacher’s prep 
aration. 

It is not wise to list too mani 
objectives. Four to six of the 
major ones will usually prove suf- 
ficient. The list should include 
not only needed information, but 
any desired appreciations and at 
titudes which are to be stressed 


e 


Does the writing of poetry have 
place in a social-studies program! 
If so, how may good poetry be de 
veloped? 

Original poetry does not fit in- 
to every unit and should not b& 
ferced; often a prose form is bet- 
ter adapted to the children’s crea- 
tive writing. Where there is 4 
chance for imagery, as in a stud} 
of boats or airplanes, poems oftes 
result. 

You can improve the quality 0! 
verse writing in two very definite 
aie as follows: 

Read much good port} 
Pi! Some should be related ' 
the social-studies unit in progres: 
some should be quite outside 
Reread verse which the childres 
like until they have memorized 
Carry on choral speaking (ve 
speaking choir) where appre 
we 

. Guide the children into the 
writing of unrhymed (free) ) vers 
Efforts to make rhymes usue 
result in jingles and doggt® 
rather than poetry. A rigid m™ 
ter, too, inhibits the developme™ 
of imaginative thought. 
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THE NEW BOOKS 





Texts and 
Supplementary Readers 


AGRICULTURE 


Power, R. A.; and Kivlin, Vincent 
Earl: Handbook of Farming for 
Boys and Girls. 273 pp. Cloth. 
$2.00. E. M. Hale and Company. 
Milwaukee. A book for farm boys 
and girls of middle- and upper- 
grade age which answers in |an- 
guage they can understand their 
questions about farm life and prob- 
lems. Illustrated with photographs 
of farm life as it is today. 


SociaL STUDIES 


Barrows, Harlan H.; and Parker, 
Edith Putnam: Journeys in Dis- 
tant Lands. 166 pp. Cloth. $.96. 
Silver Burdett Company. New 
York. This first book of the 
“Barrows-Parker Geography Series” 
(revised) deals with selected re- 
gions in such a way as to develop a 
concept of the world as a whole. 
For it, a teacher’s guide (43 pp., 
paper; $.24) has been prepared. 

United States and Canada. 
296 pp. Cloth. $1.44. Silver 
Burdett Company. New York. 
In this second book of the series, 
the pupils, through comparisons of 
various parts of the United States 
and Canada with countries studied 
in the first book, are led to think 
of their country as a vast and var- 
ied land. 

Barrows, Harlan H.; Parker, Edith 
Putnam; and Parker, Margaret 
Terrell: Europe and Asia. 280 pp. 
Cloth. $1.44. Silver Burdett 
Company. New York. This 
third book of the series helps the 
pupil discover how the peoples of 
Europe and Asia use their lands 
and natural resources. 

Hay, Ella H.: Happy Days in Hol- 
land. 204 pp. Cloth.  $.70. 
Beckley-Cardy Company.  Chi- 
cago. In a lively story of two 
children who visit the land of 
their mother’s birth is presented a 
colorful picture of Dutch life to- 
day in both the country and the 
city. The book, for younger chil- 
dren, may serve as a recreational, 
or a social-studies, reader. 

McGuire, Edna: Glimpses into the 
Long Ago. 333 pp. Cloth. $.96. 
The Macmillan Company. New 
York. This social history for 
middle and upper grades, of the 
life of man from the beginning of 
human history to the time of the 
Renaissance is a good foundation 
for the social studies. Following 
tach chapter are tests, activities 
and projects, a list for reference 
reading, and a word list. 
Middlebrook, Pearl H.: A Teach- 
rs Guide to “United States and 





Canada.” 42 pp. Paper. $.24. 
Silver Burdett Company. New 
York. Contained in this hand- 


book are summaries of the first 
two books of the “Barrows-Parker 
Geography Series,” and detailed 
pins procedure for the third 








THIS 
YEAR 


Don’t miss out on 
your free copies of 


PRIMARY 
ACTIVITIES 


MIDDLE - GRADE 
ACTIVITIES 


Last year 83,000 teachers wel- 
comed these new service peri- 
odicals devoted to new ideas, 
helps, and activity suggestions. 
The comments below are typ- 
ical of their reactions. To be 
sure that you receive this free 
service this year, copy or paste 
the coupon below on a _ post 
card and mail it to the office 
nearest you. 


“IT am delighted with PRI- 
VARY ACTIVITIES—it con- 
tains much valuable material 
that can be applied directly to 
one’s own classroom. And I 
certainly appreciate the free 
helps it offers.” “Because 
it is so unusual to find a paper 
devoted entirely to the middle 
grades, I always read MIDDLE- 
GR. ADE ACTIVITIES from 
cover to cover and find it a 
vital help in planning activities 


for my pupils.” “The 
ACTIVITIES — papers are 


among the most constructive 
school helps I've ever come 
across.” 


PLEASE 


send a free copy of the September 
issue of the paper checked below 
and tell me how to get a free sub- 
scription to it: 


PRIMARY ACTIVITIES (for teach- 
ers of grades 1-3) 


MIDDLE - GRADE ACTIVITIES 
(for teachers of grades 4-6) 





Name 
Position 
School 
School 
Address 
City 


County State 


SCOTT, FORESMAN 
AND COMPANY 


CHICAGO, 623 S. Wabash Avenue 
NEW YORK, 114 E. 23rd Street 
ATLANTA, 22 Pryor Street, N.E. 


THE NEW BOOKS 





Graymar, Thurra: 


Quigley, Martin: 


Tibbels, Averil: 








DALLAS, 308 Santa Fe Building 
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For the Teacher 


The School at the 
Crossroads, 241 pp. Cloth. $2.00. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company. New 
York. This volume, written by a 
teacher of broad experience, is a 
keen appraisal of present-day edu- 
cational methods. In it the pit- 
falls and weaknesses of both the 
progressive and the traditional 
methods are interestingly and 
forcefully pointed out, and a mid- 
dle way is advocated, which, the 
author feels, will be productive of 
better results for children, teach- 
ers, and parents. 


Monroe, Marion; and Backus, Bertie: 


Remedial Reading. 171 pp. Cloth. 
$1.40. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. Boston. This monograph 
describes an experiment conducted 
in the public schools of Washing- 
ton, D.C., to determine the rela- 
tionship between reading disability 
and personality maladjustment. 
The goal of the experiment was a 
demonstration of methods of meet- 
ing personal and social needs of 
public school children, that they 
might live happily in their group 
relationships. 

Decency in Mo- 
tion Pictures. 100 pp. Cloth. 
$1.00. The Macmillan Company. 
New York. There are offered in 
this small volume a consideration 
of the moral and social influence of 
the motion picture upon mass 
audiences; an analysis of the 
reasons for such influence; and a 
discussion of the methods by which 
this influence may be made, and 
kept, healthy in its consequences. 


The Story of Milk. Six sections. 
Paper. $1.00 per set. Philadel- 
phia Dairy Council. Philadelphia. 


“The Soil,” 
“The Cow,” 


Topics included are: 
“The Growing Plant,” 
“The Dairy Farm,” “Transporta- 
tion—Distribution,” and “Milk— 
the Food.” The material for each 
of these topics—pictures, story, 
references, and diagrams—is in a 
separate folder; thus the teacher 
may organize it to suit the needs 
of the particular student group. 
The Circus Comes 
to School. 242 pp. Cloth. $2.50. 
A. S. Barnes & Company. New 
York. How to plan and produce 
both an activity circus and an en- 
tertainment and fund-raising cir- 
cus are described in detail in this 
book. It is complete, with direc- 
tions for costumes, stunts, music, 
and so on. The illustrations are 
photographs and reproductions of 
children’s original drawings. 


Wexberg, Erwin; and Fritsch, Henry 


E.: Our Children in a Changing 
World. 232 pp. Cloth. $2.00. 
The Macmillan Company. New 
York. This book, written from 
the viewpoint of individual psy 
chology, has three main parts: 
origins of childhood difficulties; the 
problems themselves; and correc 
tive measures. Subheads and a gen- 
eral index make possible the easy 
tracing of any problem in each part 


of the book. 
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HEAL HInNG 





See coupon 


; 
helow 


the Health Maga- 


zine, is used by thousands of 
teachers to simplify and enliven 
health study. 


FOR THE PRIMARY AND INTER- 
MEDIATE SRADES HYGEIA 
stories in the children’s own language, 
after the 
heart, and an abundance of source 


offers 


illustrations chiid’s own 
material which the teacher can easily 
interpret for the child. 


THE PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
TEACHER will find that the regular 
use of HYGEIA as assigned reference 
reading will bring about an added inter- 
est in physical development, athletics, 
sports and recreation. 

“SCHOOL AND HEALTH” 
HYGEIA retains Dr. J. Mace Andress, 
well known educator, to edit a special 
HYGEIA 
practical teaching plans written by ths 


department of presenting 
teachers who have used them succees- 
fully. Also tips on available heaith 
material for teachers’ use and reviews 
of health books. 


months subscription tog 
HYGEIA (regular price $2.50 
a year) and the new 48 page 


booklet, “Health Teaching 
SGenes” BED GSP... vccecscess 










AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSN., 
535 N. Dearborn St., 





Chicago, ttl. 


I enclose $1. Please send 
HYGEIA for 6 months, and the 


new booklet, “Health Teaching 
Ideas.” I am a new subscriber. 
SEED 640sesoccceveseses oe 
PEE SS dswasatevins coe 
BE ssi coneanweneneen ° 
DEE sVivcneeicewsetenen ° 
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NOW THE 
STREAMLINE IN 
TEACHING 


Today's streamlined liner moves with a new 


ease and swiftness to her destination. Now 





comes a new classroom technique designed to 
lend like facility to teaching. This modern method 
is geared to daily lesson sheets or guide sheets 
duplicated by the Mimeograph Process. Classroom 
material is transmitted to pupils with a precision, 
clarity, and sureness which cleanly printed impres- 
sions alone can give. For teacher and pupil alike, 
think what this streamline method means. Factual 
booklet, “A Solution,” is sent free to teachers. Address 


Educational Department, A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 
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SCHOOL BELLS IN SEPTEMBER 


KATE ENGLEHARDT CLARK 


No time today 
For running, Tray, 
No fishing down in Hidden Pool. 
There is the bell! 
Now, can’t you tell 


That I must hurry off to school? 


Wish you could go 
For there are so 

Many very pleasant things to do! 
But dogs must stay 


At home; so, Tray, 


We'll have jolly times when school is through. 








FORUM DISCUSSION PAGE 


Lthe Jebrourished (bbl? 


In Rural Schools 


Discussed by RUTH E. GROUT 
Director, Health Education Study, 


Cattaraugus County School Health Service, 
Olean, New York 


@ IN EVERY rural school there is a 

malnourished child in reality or in 
the making. The rural teacher, who or- 
dinarily is with her pupils for half their 
waking hours, has an opportunity and, in 
fact, a responsibility toward this problem. 

“Know your child” and “know your 
community” are universal slogans today. 
There is no field in which this is more im- 
portant than that of malnutrition. Here 
is Mary who is listless and pale. She has 
dark circles under her eyes, and is slow in 
schoolwork. Through tactful question- 
ing and home visits the teacher learns that 
Mary’s usual breakfast is pancakes and 
coffee, and her other meals are equally in- 
adequate. Mary lives on a dairy farm, 
but all the milk each day goes to the 
cheese factory. Garden vegetables are also 
scarce, for in the spring the planting of 
crops for cattle takes precedence over a 
garden for the family. 

Or perhaps it is thin, nervous, twelve- 
year-old Harry, who easily becomes tired 
and restless. A survey of daily living 
habits conducted at school shows his prob- 
lem is too little sleep. Although he usually 
is in bed at nine o’clock each night, he 
rises at half-past five in the morning to 
help with farm chores. 

Back of every case of malnourishment 
there are underlying causes which the 
teacher must discover and understand be- 
fore she can work intelligently to improve 
matters. Some of the more common 
causes in rural areas have been described 
above. Others include deep-seated racial 
food habits, ignorance, and uncorrected 
physical defects. 

The school lunch offers a logical and 
effective starting point to attack the nu- 
trition problem. One rural teacher, aided 
by her community, has developed a year- 
round program which others might well 
follow. In the spring each family plants 
extra vegetables for school lunches. After 
school opens in the fall the tomatoes raised 

(Continued on page 77) 
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From the Village Viewpoint 


Discussed by MAUD A. BROWN 
Director of Health Education, 


State Department of Public Instruction, 
Helena, Montana 


@ THE general problem of the school’s 

duty to the child as concerns his food 
is, with some slight advantages and dis- 
advantages in each case, the same in rural, 
village, and city situations. Two impor- 
tant fundamental principles are involved. 
First, the work of the teacher is to teach. 
Every single school activity should con- 
tribute toward one object, better teaching. 
The teacher is not a social worker, nor is 
the school a relief agency. However, the 
same situation exists for school feeding as 
exists for the case study and the home 
visit, which are generally accepted, theo- 
retically at least, as essential parts of the 
teacher’s work. The teacher goes into the 
home not as a social worker, to adjust con- 
ditions, but to better understand the con- 
ditions there for the sake of providing 
teaching adequate for the child in that 
particular home. 

So the problem of school feeding is not 
that of supplying food to the indigent; it 
is purely educational, and a matter of 
learning equipment. The child’s total 
school activity which we call education is 
a matter of cell metabolism. The brain 
cells cannot function without nourish- 
ment. Providing nourishment may be re- 
garded as a tool procedure, in order that 
the teacher may do for the child what she 
is employed to do. Those children whose 
physical constitutions require more food 
must have more—whatever the economic 
status of the home may be. A glance into 
classrooms at eleven o’clock any morning 
will show the observer that the keyed-up 
and the let-down children are not dis- 
tributed on an economic basis. 

The second point to be determined, 
granted our first premise—that school 
feeding is a legitimate educational proce- 
dure and in no wise a relief measure—is on 
what basis the children who receive it are 
to be selected. It is conceded that the rate 
at which metabolism proceeds in human 
beings is entirely individual. The need of 

(Continued on page 77) 








In Larger Communities 


Discussed by VAUGHN S. BLANCHARD 


Director, Health and Physical Education, 
Detroit Public Schools and Wayne University, 
Detroit, Michigan 


B THE responsibility of the school to 

the malnourished child falls into five 
natural categories. First, the school owes 
it to the child and his parents either to ex- 
amine him for indications of malnourish- 
ment, or to see that such an examination js 
made. Second, the school’s health pro- 
gram must contain certain instruction on 
how the human race acquires, utilizes, and 
disposes of the food materials necessary to 
life. Third, the school is responsible for 
the planning of the child’s program of 
work if he is in an undernourished condi- 
tion. Fourth, provision should be made 
by the school to assist in feeding the mal- 
nourished child. Fifth, a follow-up pro- 
gram, both by the home and by the school, 
is necessary or the work previously ac- 
complished will not function. 

Schools in the future must be more sci- 
entific in their examinations for nutri- 
tional status than they have been in the 
past. This is the school’s first responsi- 
bility, whether the child is examined by 
school physicians or by the child’s own 
private physician. If the examination is 
made by the former, it is the school’s re- 
sponsibility to see that the child’s parents 
are advised of the condition. This should 
be accomplished, preferably, by having 
the parent present at the examination. It 
will have to be assumed by the school that, 
if the examination is made by the child’s 
private physician before entrance to 
school, the parents have been advised of 
the child’s condition by the physician and 
that steps have been taken by the parents 
to correct the nutritional defects discov- 
ered. The school can no longer be satisfied 
with a type of examination that is almost 
wholly subjective and as dependent on 


(Continued on page 77) 
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Among the many problems which clamor 
for your attention at the beginning of the 
new school year is that of the malnour- 
ished child. Helpful suggestions for 
handling this important problem are 
offered here by leaders in the field of 
health education. Other equally impor 
tant topics will be discussed on this 
page from month to month. 
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THE SESQUICENTENNIAL OF —- 


600 9 


SEPTEMBER 17, 1937, represents 
the one hundred and fiftieth anni- 
Violet Oakley, from a Copley Print. © Curtis & Cameron, Inc. Boston versary of the signing of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 
Commencing on that day, and 
continuing through April 30, 1939, 
there will be celebrated throughout 
the United States anniversaries of 
vital significance in its life as a 
nation—the ratification of the Con- 
stitution, the organization of the 
National Government, and the in- I a 
. : : n this frame are repro- 
auguration in New York City of 


. . duced portraits of the 
President Washington. men who, one hundred and 


fifty years ago, signed the 
Constitution of the United 
States. Courtesy, U.S, Constitution 


Sesquic entennial ( ommission 











In the Library off Con- 
gress, Washington, D.C., 
the Constitution and also 
the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, carefully pre- 
served, are on display. 
Courtesy, U.S. Constitution Sesqui- 
cente nnial ( ommission 





The Constitutional Conven- 
re- tion was often heartened and 
nts inspired by Washington, as 
ild shown here by Violet Oakley. 





Photograph by courtesy of The American Magazine of Art 
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Independence Hall, Philadel- 
phia, where the Constitution 
was signed, is a shrine of a 
liberty-loving nation, 


This sculpture’ by 
Lee Lawrie depicts 
the earnestness and 
also the responsibility 
of those who drafted 
the Constitution. 
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A Unit on the Home 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


GEORGIANA CLARK 


Director of Lower Elementary Grades, State Teachers College, Platteville, Wisconsin 


MARGARET B. DONLEY 


Supervisor, First Grade, Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, Charleston, Illinois 


B® THE organization of work in units 

enables the teacher to develop many 
situations that lead pupils to think prob- 
lems through logically. Primary units 
seem to be best formulated with some 
phase of the work in social studies, health, 
or science as the dominant thought. Since 
we are more concerned in getting the 
children to take initiative in thinking out 
problems, to think clearly, and to have an 
inquiring attitude toward their surround- 
ings than we are in having them memorize 
subject matter, units of work should be 
pupil problems as often as possible. 

The teacher should direct the inquiries 
and thinking into worth-while channels, 
but seldom arbitrarily limit the exercise 
of the children’s personal participation. 
As the unit progresses, the children, un- 
der the teacher’s guidance, should be en- 
couraged to evaluate their own and their 
classmates’ work. So far as their matu- 
rity permits, the children function as a 
self-controlled group. 

If the problems involved in a primary 
unit are to be of most value, the surround- 
ing community should serve both as the 
approach, and as the laboratory. A unit 
based on the home, such as the one 
which follows, appeals to first- 
grade children and can be organ- 
ized so as to provide a wealth of 
opportunity for problem-solving 
situations. 

I. Teacher’s aims. 

A. To present situations within 
the children’s experiences which 
will challenge them to think 
out problems. 
B. To enrich their background 
of experiences by means of ex- 
cursions, conversations, reading, 
and construction so that sym- 
bols (words and sentences) have 
real meaning. 

C. To help them appreciate the 

caring for the home. 

D. To encourage them to carry 

on creative activities. 

E. To encourage correct atti- 

tudes and habits. 

II. General procedure. 

Several of the pupils wished to 
talk about a new house being built 
in their neighborhood. During the 
language period the teacher guided 


the discussion through suggestions. 
+ 
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All members of the class participated in 
the conversation. An outcome of the 
class discussion was the decision that John 
and Richard be a committee to go with 
the teacher to see Mr. S———— and ask 
whether the whole first grade could go 
through the new house. 

The second day the committee reported 
what they had found out and an opportu- 
nity was given for informal conversation 
about the new house. The class work cul- 
minated in the formation of the following 
story by the children as a result of guid- 
ance by the teacher. 


We will see the new house Wednesday. 
We will see how it is made. 

We will see the carpenters at work. 
We will see all the rooms. 


While on the trip the children had 
many questions to ask, which the teacher 
utilized to direct their attention to the 
important things that she wanted them to 





W. B. Townsend's column of answers to 
questions on teaching reading is a reg- 


ular feature of THE INSTRUCTOR. 














observe about the building. When they 
returned to the school, she said, “What 
are some of the questions we want to ask 
about the house?” She wrote on the 
blackboard those that were necessary to 
the unit study, and later printed them on 
alarger chart. Some of the questions were 
as follows. 

What are houses made of? 
to a study of materials.) 

What workers are needed to build a 
house? (This led to conversations on the 
carpenter, mason, plumber, and painter.) 

Where do people get lumber to build 
houses? 

Where do they get bricks for the chim- 
ney? 

How do they make the bricks stick to- 
gether? 

How does the mason make the plaster 
stick on the walls? 

Why is the roof painted? 

How does the furnace heat the house? 

How does the water get to the faucets? 

How many rooms are in the house? 

What is each room for? 

What furniture will be put in each 
room? 

The children and teacher brought many 
colorful pictures of interiors and exteri- 
ors of homes, which were used to study 
and compare homes. Later some were cut 
out and pasted in books and on posters. 
The class took an excursion through the 
school heating plant, to see the furnaces 
and the pipes that carried the heat to the 
building. Each day stories were made up 
as various questions listed above were an- 
swered. Some of these were printed on 

(Continued on page 80) 


(This led 





As a part of their study of homes, the pupils 
constructed a farmhouse, with a barn and other 
buildings, and some stock. On the blackboard 
are stories which the children wrote. 
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A Health Check List for 


WILLIAM P. UHLER, JR. 


Associate in Health, Safety, and Physical 
Education, State Department of Public Instruction, 
Trenton, New Jersey 


B® CHECK lists of one sort or another 

are no new idea, but the following 
application may be. The teacher in the 
rural school, obligated to conduct a pro- 
gram of health instruction, and responsi- 
ble to a high degree for the sanitation of 
the school, will find the health check list 
a helpful device. By its use attention is 
directed to the essential elements of sani- 
tation and hygiene, which become vital 
points in health instruction. 


& A CONSIDERATION of the prob- 

lem reveals that there are elements 
over which the teacher has relatively little 
control—only as much, in fact, as she can 
exert by using her influence with the 
board of education, the parent-teacher 
association, or other groups outside the 
classroom. The teacher must take the 
school plant as she finds it and must use 
the tools, however good or poor they may 
be, with which she is provided. 

On the other hand there are elements 
over which the teacher has practically full 
control. The object in making the check 
list is to enumerate the main items in this 
category, thereby providing a basis by 
means of which each teacher may analyze 
her own school health situation. A record 
made, dated, and preserved will serve as 
a basis for the recognition of progress 
achieved, and for conference with super- 
visors in relation to plans for future 
progress. 


CONDITIONS CONTROLLABLE 
BY THE TEACHER 


Check those items which you have ac- 
complished. Those unchecked will indi- 
cate where special attention is needed. 

I, Sanitation. 

A. The school grounds are kept free 

from paper and refuse. 

B. The school building is kept clean 

and sanitary. 

1. Corridors and 
are swept daily. 

2. Windows and glass in doors are 
kept clean. 

3. Lighting fixtures are kept clean. 
4. Walls are kept free from finger 
and pencil marks. 

5. Woodwork is dusted daily. 

6. Desks are scrubbed frequently 
and dusted daily. 

C. The toilets are kept clean and free 

from markings, and an ample supply of 

toilet paper is maintained. 


classroom floors 
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the Rural School 


D. Everything possible is done to elim- 
inate flies. 
E. The cloakrooms are kept orderly. 
1. Lunches are stored on a shelf or 
in a cabinet. 
2. Clothing is properly hung, on coat 
hangers, if possible. 
3. Overshoes and rubbers are ar- 
ranged neatly. 
F. Books, supplies, and other materials 
are arranged neatly. 
G. The teacher’s desk is an example of 
good housekeeping. 
H. Pupil’s desks are inspected daily. 


I. Pupil committees are organized for 
service in relation to neatness and sani- 
tation of grounds, toilets, cloakrooms, 
and classrooms. 
J. Provision has been made for a drink- 
ing fountain or for individual drinking 
cups. If individual glasses are used, 
they are washed with hot water and 
soap not less often than once each week. 
II. Heat and ventilation. 
A. The thermometer is placed on the 
level of the heads of the seated pupils. 
B. An hourly record of classroom tem- 
perature is kept. 
C. The temperature is maintained at 
68-70 degrees. 
D. Air in the schoolroom is freshened 
whenever it becomes stuffy or too 
warm. 
E. The air condition of the room is fre- 
quently checked by the teacher or a 
pupil appointed for the purpose, who 
(Continued on page 84) 


A Memorandum for Opening Day 


JUANITA CUNNINGHAM 


Formerly, Primary Teacher, 
Whiteside School, 
Whiteside, Missouri 


™ SO MUCH depends upon a good 

start that no teacher can be too well 
prepared for Opening Day. Her appear- 
ance, personality, and preparation should 
create the proper schoolroom atmosphere, 
secure a spontaneous learning attitude, 
and command both the respect and ad- 
miration of her pupils. 


THE MEMORANDUM 


I. Things to prepare in advance. 
A. Individual slips for writing each 
pupil’s full name, date of birth, par- 
ents’ names, address, and any other in- 
formation needed for records. 
B. A diagram of the seating plan of 
your classroom, on which you can fill 
in the names of your pupils, making it 
possible, by glancing at the chart, to 
call each by name. 
C. Individual lists of the supplies each 
child will need, to be taken home to 
parents the first day. 
D. A daily program outline to post the 
first day, subject to changes later, as 
found necessary. 
E. A definite plan for regular health 
inspection, and individual cards for 
keeping a daily record of health habits 
to be observed. 
F. A supply of seatwork material (if 
you teach primary pupils). 


G. Personal desk supplies. 
A daily grade book. 
Paper and pencils. 

pencils 
Crayons. 
Colored chalk. 
Paste. 

Scissors. 
Paper clips. 
II. Things to do. 

A. Plan an attractive personal appear- 
ance for the first day and determine to 
abide by the standard then set. 
B. Be at school early, before any child 
arrives. 
C. If possible, have a vase of fresh 
flowers on your desk. 
D. Acquaint yourself with the equip- 
ment of your room. 
E. Greet each pupil warmly when he 
enters. Names learned at this time will 
be a great aid after school assembles. 
F, Play some game with the children 
before school and have all take part. 
G. Follow a definite plan for the day. 
H. Include in the day’s program the 
teaching of some simple action song 
which is new to the pupils. With each 
child taking some part, either in the 
singing or the actions, he feels that 
something has really been accomplished 
during the first day, and is eager to re- 
turn the next day. 

I. Give each child some special personal 

attention, if only a smile or a few com- 

plimentary words. 

J. After school, make a complete list 

of all books or supplies needed. 


Include colored 
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The Story of Milk 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 





I. Approach. 


The children live in a farming commu 


nity. Several farmers have a milk route 
in the town. The children are accustomed 
to seeing milk stations along the road 
where their fathers leave the milk for 
the trucks to gather up and take to the 
creamery. Sometimes the children ride to 
the creamery with their fathers or older 
brothers. The questions arise: Why do 
we take the milk to the creamery? What 
is done with it? Why does the creamery 
man test it so carefully? 

All the children in the class may not 
have seen the creamery, so during the dis- 
cussion period, any who have may tell the 
others about their trip. A trip to a farm 
and a creamery might be arranged. Be- 
fore the children go on their trip, how- 
ever, the teacher should find out what 
they know about milk. 

II. Activities. 

A. Construction. 

1. Farm: silo, barn, garage, house, 
and milk-cooling cellar. 

2. Truck to carry milk to the cream- 
ery; a creamery. 

3. Milk station. 

B. Modeling. 

1. Cows, sheep, and other farm ani- 
mals. 

2. Fruit and vegetables seen on the 
farm. 

3. Milk pails. 

4. The farmer and his helpers. 

_ Posters. 

1. Places where the 
cow lives. 

2. The product of 
the cow. 

3. What milk does 
for us. 

4. How milk is tak- 
en care of, 


This sanitary milk 
bucket is partially 
covered. To supply 
pure milk to cus- 
tomers, clean uten- 
sils must be used. 
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KATIE G. LOVELESS 


Primary Teacher, 
Chesapeake City Elementary School, 
Chesapeake City, Maryland 


Dry and warm barns, 
as well as good food, 
help cattle to pro- 
duce rich milk. 


D. Frieze. 

Drawings showing processes through 
which milk passes before it comes to 
us and is used on our cereal. 

E. Booklets. 

1. Pictures drawn freehand, illustrat- 

ing farm life. 

2. Blackboard stories resulting from 

discussions. 

3. Stories of children’s experience. 
F, Charts. 

1. Vocabulary chart. 

2. Question chart. 

G. Entertainment. 

1. Giving a play. 

2. Movie of a story which the teach- 
er has read to the children. 


















reproduced by 


The photographs for this unit are 
courtesy of the 
U.S, Department of Agriculture, 





H. Excursions. 
1. To a farm. 
2. Toa milk station. 
3. To a creamery or a dairy. 
4. To a pasteurization plant. 

III. Goals. 

A. Outcomes in appreciations and con- 

cepts. 
1. Appreciation of the farmer and 
farm life, gained partly through dis- 
cussion. 
2. Beginning concept of the cow as 
an animal useful to man. 
3. Beginning concept of the seasons 
as affecting the customs of the farm- 
er in the care of his cows. 
4. Beginning concept of climate as 
determining the kinds of food we eat. 
5. “Beginning concept of the air as 
affecting food, causing food to decay 
or making it unfit for use, gained 
through participating in activities 
which require children to discuss the 
l:inds of care which must be given to 

(Continued on page 85) 





Have you questions on the social studies? 
Marion Paine Stevens will answer them in 


her monthly column in THE INSTRUCTOR. 





Milk is taken to a 
creamery for distri- 
bution or to be used 
for dairy products. 


In large dairies 
milking is often 
done by machinery. 
Notice how clean 
this barn is. 





~& 


These cattle are drinking at 4 
watering trough. In some pas- 
tures there is a brook or a lake 
where the cows drink. In dry 
seasons the farmer may have t0 
haul water for his stock. 
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Seatwork for “The Story of Milk” 


KATIE G. LOVELESS 


Primary Teacher, Chesapeake City Elementary School, Chesapeake City, Maryland 








Draw a line under Yes or No. Draw a line under the right statement. 
1. The cow lives on the farm. Yes, No. 1. Milk is a good food because 
2. The fireman cares for the cow. Yes, No. it makes us grow. 
3. The cow eats bread. Yes, No. it makes us cross. 
4. The cow gives us milk. Yes, No. it makes us tired. 
5. The cow eats grass. Yes, No. 2. Milk helps our bones 


to become crooked. 
to become soft. 





to become straight. 
3. Milk helps our teeth 
to fall out. 


Put the correct answer in each space. There are 
more answers than you need. 




















1. We drink . to be strong. 
: 2. We eat fresh milk when we eat 7 to be bad. 

3. We eat cooked milk when weeat. ___... 4. We should drink milk 

4. We eat frozen milk when we eat me not at all. 

5. We eat sour milk when we eat only at night. 

at our meals. 
ANSWERS 

ice cream. custard. 
| cereal and milk. bread and milk. 
= butter. cottage cheese. 
i milk. potato soup. 
4 Write the correct answer from the list below 
a after each question. 
. 1. Who gives us milk? 

2. What does it eat? 

3. How does milk help us? 

4. How do we get the milk? 
: §. How is the milk kept clean? Do these things. 

6. How often should we drink milk? 

1. Color the cow brown and white. 
= ANSWERS D for the cow to eat. 
raw some grass for the oO 
We buy milk from the milkman. Draw a barn for the cow. 

é The cow eats, grass. Draw some trees. 

We should drink milk with every meal. Put your picture on the bulletin board. 
a The milk is kept in sealed bottles. 2. Draw a picture of a farm. 
The cow gives us milk. Show the farmhouse, the barn, the pasture, 
- Milk helps us to grow strong. and some farm animals. 
: 
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Sun-dried brick 
has long been 
used in building 
houses in dry 
lands. Houses 
of this material 
(adobe) may be 
seen in the arid 
regions of the 
United States. 
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DEALING WITH SHELTER | : 





In ancient days 
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Pinkie’ —Sir Thomas Lawrence 


EUGENIA ECKFORD 


Formerly, Instructor of Art, Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware 


The Picture 


B WHO is this fair young lady? 

We can imagine that she has come 
from the ocean to the top of the hill 
so that the breezes might play among 
her billowy skirts and set her bon- 
net ribbons to dancing. Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, who painted this picture, 
called her Pinkie, and by this name 
she has been known ever since. 

With her big dark eyes and curly 
hair, this beautiful girl seems to be- 
long to the clouds that hang over the 
ocean, just as her soft airy dress 
suggests the whitecaps that top the 
waves. What a perfect contrast are 
her bonnet and sash of pink satin! 
They repeat the happy lights that are 
to be found in the deep waters. 

The bonnet and long, flowing skirt 
tell us that Pinkie lived many, many 
years ago. As we look at the rosy 
cheeks, though, and the eyes so full of 
wonder—and a bit of mischief too— 
we know that if she were a girl of to- 
day, she might be our playmate. She 
seems to be happy and graceful, lov- 
ing the out of doors. But because she 
lived at a time when young girls were 
expected to be dignified and stately, 
she appears to us like a character in a 
storybook. 

The artist saw Pinkie one day as 
she walked across the lea. He asked 
her to pose for him, for he knew she 
would make a beautiful picture. 

First he painted the lovely head, 
taking care to make the eyes the 
most beautiful part of the face. The 
cheeks reflected the rosy glow of the 
bonnet, as did the soft dress that took 
on some of all the color about it. The 
graceful, uplifted hand and arm lead 
us to look at her face. 

Sir Thomas remembered how the 
a had looked on a stormy autumn 
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day, and so he painted this as a back- 
ground, making it bring out all the 
light and happiness of the figure. 

In the days of Sir Thomas, artists 
painted all their pictures in studios. 
They were much more interested in 
people than in nature. Sir Thomas 
Lawrence was the greatest portrait 
painter of his time. When he was a 
boy, Reynolds and Gainsborough were 
the masters, and he learned much 
from studying their pictures and vis- 
iting in their studios. 

Because he was especially fond of 
children he often asked them to pose 
for him, that he might make a picture 
to delight himself. That is why he 
painted “A Child with a Kid,” “The 
Calmady Children,” and “Pinkie.” 
He made his pictures so interesting 
and so beautiful that we like to look 
at them, even when we do not know 
anything about the children. 


Activities 

Imagine that this picture is a piece 
of music or that Pinkie is singing, and 
decide what we would hear. 

Have a series of living pictures 
based on portraits of children painted 
by famousartists. Select someone who 
is most like each picture. [For sug- 
gestions, see the June 1936 issue of 
THE INsTRUCTOR, pp. 56-57. | 

Write a story of how you think 
Pinkie felt about her picture when 
Sir Thomas had finished it. 

Study how the artist has divided his 
canvas, with the sky greater than the 
ground; how he has the sky dark at 
the top and lighter near the horizon. 
Find all the lines that create a mov- 
ing, rhythmic feeling; find the colors 
that do the same. 


Questions 


Do you think that Pinkie is a good 
name for this girl? Do you wish you 
had lived long ago, and worn clothes 
like hers? Do you know of any fa- 
mous American girl or boy who lived 
at the same time that Pinkie and Sir 
Thomas Lawrence did? How did 
American children dress then? 

Do you like the background of this 
painting? How does it make you feel? 
Does this picture tell a story? 


Correlations 


PoEMS 


In Verse of Our Day, by Gordon and King 
(Appleton-Century): “Barter,” by Sara 
Teasdale; “Afternoon on a Hill,” by Edna 
St. Vincent Millay; “Barbara,” by Ruth 
Comfort Mitchell; “Climb,” by Winifred 
Welles. 

Wordsworth, William: “She Was a Phantom 
of Delight” (various publishers) . 


PICTURES 


“A Child with a Kid” and “The Calmady 
Children,” by Lawrence. 

“Age of Innocence,” by Reynolds. 

“Miss Alice,” by Whistler. 

Illustrations from Kate Greenaway’s books. 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 


“Believe Me, If All Those Endearing Young 
Charms” (Victor 22081). 

“Happy and Light of Heart,” from The Bo- 
hemian Girl (Victor 22765). 

Marzials: “Go, Pretty Rose” (Victor 19926). 

Schubert: “Who Is Sylvia?” (Victor 4008). 

Weber: “Invitation to the Waltz” (Victor 


1201). 
The Artist 


HIN MAY, 1769, in a small English parish 

near Bristol, a beautiful baby boy was 
born to Thomas and Lucy Lawrence. Chris- 
tened Thomas Lawrence, he was to become 
court painter during George III’s reign. 

There are many records of the youth’s 
beauty, his sweet voice, his ability to recite 
poetry with feeling and charm, and his ex- 
ceptional gift with the pencil. Many feared 
that his talents would be dissipated because his 
father exploited him so. They proved, how- 
ever, to be more than surface-deep. 

When the inn of which his father was pro- 
prietor failed, the boy’s gift seemed to offer 
a means of livelihood, and so the family moved 

(Continued on page 84) 
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A Unit on the Scandinavian Countries 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


GERTRUDE S. BRIDGE 


Critic Teacher, The Teachers College of Connecticut, 
New Britain, Connecticut 


@ THE trend in education during the 
past few years has been definitely 
away from the formal type of school with 
memorization of unrelated facts and daily 
recitations to the teacher. Today the em- 
phasis is on doing, understanding, appre- 
ciating, and sharing through discussion. 
Many schools have tried and accepted this 
new conception of the parts that teacher 
and pupil play in the educative process. 
The teacher has become a diagnostician, 
a guide, and a participant with the chil- 
dren in this splendid adventure of work- 
ing together to accomplish mutual aims. 

We are more concerned than ever be- 
fore with the social attitudes of the child, 
and with giving him an understanding of 
how to use the tools of education—of how 
to search out information for himself. 

The newer aims in the social studies 
can best be accomplished by an integra- 
tion of subject matter, a genuine contact 
with the people in whom the children are 
interested—their literature, traditions, and 
customs; their art, music, and dances. 

Unhampered by a set course of study, 
the teacher is free to build on the in- 
terests evidenced by the children. These 
interests may be influenced by the pupils’ 
surroundings, and the wise teacher will 
make use of this reaction to environment 
by arranging situations out of which 
worth-while unit material will grow. 
That is how our Scandinavian unit began. 
I. The approach. 

During the first week of school, the 
reading table and recreational reading 
shelf in my fourth-grade room contained 
many stories of the Vikings, and of Nor- 
wegian and Swedish life. A set of stereo- 
scopes with interesting pictures of life in 
Norway and Sweden was also available. 
These were a source of never-ending won- 
der and enjoyment. 

Gradually, questions about life in Nor- 
way and Sweden became so insistent that a 
special question period was set aside in 
which we listed the things which the chil- 
dren wanted to know. From these ques- 
tions the outline of work for the whole 
unit was organized. The children worked 
in groups, each group appointing a leader 
who could help in locating material, and 
set to work to solve their own problems. 
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After two or three periods of searching 
for material and reading it, the children 
were ready to report on what they had 
found out. As each problem was an- 
swered, it was checked on our chart, the 
children themselves noting progress and 
discussing the problems to be worked out. 
II. Development of skills. 

Training in the use of an index, table of 
contents, and list of illustrations now be- 
came necessary, since the children wished 
to go ahead and find the answers to their 
problems. Excursions to the school li- 
brary and then to the city library were 
made, to find out how to use the card 
catalogue and select material. 

In the search for answers to problems, 
new words were frequently noted. Train- 
ing in the use of the dictionary helped 
the children to know and use these new 
words. A list of such words as fiord, 
runes, fjeld, and so on, was compiled and 
added to their spelling vocabulary. 

III. Activities, 

A. An exhibit. 

Early in the unit, the children began 
bringing in all kinds of Norwegian and 








Swedish articles. 


walls of our room. 


Invitations to come to our exhibit 
were written and sent to the other 
rooms in the school. The children each 
had two or three objects about which 
One group acted as hosts and 
hostesses, conducting the guests around 
and explaining the use of the various 
One of the simplest objects 
in the exhibit was one of the most dis- 
cussed—a Swedish egg beater made of 


to tell. 


articles. 


a few twigs tied together by a thong. 
B. A Viking program. 


One group of children had come 
across The Reindeer of the Waves, by 
From the book they 
selected those poems which best illus- 
trated the Viking customs about which 
they planned to tell. A program was 
given in the school auditorium using 
songs written by the children, some of 
the poems, and their own stories of 


Ruth Harshaw. 


various Viking customs. 
C. A pageant. 

As part of the work in music appre- 
ciation, we had made use of the music 
of Edvard Grieg. The Peer Gynt Suite 


The Viking frieze above the 
exhibit adds interest. The 
rugs and the articles on the 
table are all of Scandinavian 
origin, and were loaned to 
the class for the exhibit. 
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One boy brought a 
pair of wooden shoes, enameled a light 
blue, and said proudly, “My mother 
wore these in Sweden when she was a 
little girl.” Other children, inspired by 
this example, began bringing all sorts of 
articles. The collection grew so rapid- 
ly that we had to send to the supply 
room for extra tables. Lovely pieces of 
handwoven linen, tapestries, a reindeer 
skin, and all kinds of pewter and copper 
utensils filled the tables and covered the 
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Marion Paine Stevens each month answers ques- 
tions teachers ask in regard to teaching the social 
studies. Look for her department in the front 
columns of the magazine. 





with its charming story was best liked 

by the children. They wished to dance 

to the music of “Morning” and “In the 

Hall of the Mountain King.” 

There was so much spontaneous joy 
and real interpretation in their dancing 
that one child suggested that it be done 
again and that another grade be invited 
as an audience. Another child brought 
up the point that the dancing wouldn’t 
be so meaningful to the other children, 
who didn’t know the story. 

Immediately all sorts of ideas for ex- 
plaining the story were forthcoming. 
Finally, from a number of suggested 
plans, one was selected as best. A child 
was chosen to be an old Norwegian 
grandmother, who told the story of 
Peer Gynt to her grandchildren. 

The pageant was so simply carried 
out that only two weeks were required 
for its production. Every child in the 
class of thirty-five participated. 

IV. Integration and correlation. 

From the above description of an inter- 
related program of activities it is self- 
evident that literature, music, art, oral 
and written English, and an ability to be 
independent in the use of textbooks and 
reference materials were part of the 
building up of this social-studies unit. 

Perhaps the following outline may serve 
to clarify the definite accomplishments 
of the unit. 

A. Social studies. 

1. Geography. 

a) Study of physical features of 
Norway and Sweden. 

b) Climate and vegetation. 

c) Effect of Gulf Stream. 

d) Seasons. 

e) Map study. 

f) Natural resources. 

g) Knowledge of customs, tradi- 
tions, and living conditions. 

h) Study of certain types of cos- 
tumes; regions where worn. 

2. Historical background. 

a) The Vikings. 

b) Mythology. 

c) The beginnings of Christianity. 
d) Places of historic interest. 

e) How Norway and Sweden have 
sought to preserve historic cos- 
tumes and customs. (In this con- 
nection we discussed the value of a 
park or museum of the type of the 
Swedish one in Stockholm. Skan- 
sen, which in its seventy acres re- 
produces the principal physical 
features of Sweden, as well as 
having typical homes open for dis- 
play, is the outdoor section of the 
Nordiska Museum. ) 
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3. Current events. 
a) Consideration of current news 
from Norway and Sweden. 
b) Scrapbook of clippings of the 
important news items and pictures. 
. People. 
a) Physical characteristics. 
b) Occupations. 
c) Homes. 
d) Beliefs and customs; dress. 
Education. 
Sports and games. 
Transportation. 
Industries. 
Swedish and Norwegian flags. 
Government. 
Famous people. 


> 
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B. Literature. (See bibliography.) 

1. Stories read by children in groups. 
a) East o’ the Sun and West o’ the 
Moon. 

b) The Norwegian Twins. 

c) Beowulf. (A children’s ver- 
sion, supplemented by readings 
from a translation. ) 

d) Story of Sigurd.  (Supple- 
mented by readings from a trans- 
lation. ) 

2. Stories told to the children by the 

teacher. 

a) “Olaf Trygvesson.” (Supple- 
mented by a few readings from a 
good translation of the original 
saga. ) 

b) “Peer Gynt.” 

3. Material read to the children. 

a) The Wonder Clock, by Pyle. 

b) Tales from Norse Mythology. 
(This contains all the more im- 
portant Norse myths, told in a 
most interesting manner. The 


style follows closely the best trans- 
lations from the original and is 
clear and simple enough to be en- 
joyed by children. It is of fine 
literary quality.) 
c) A few of the poems and max- 
ims of long ago. 
C. Written and oral English. 
1. Organizing, writing, and acting 
our Peer Gynt pageant. 
2. Writing words for original songs 
and poems. 
3. Writing invitations to the exhibit. 
4. Writing notes to thank people 
who loaned things for the exhibit. 
§. Conducting guests and explaining 
articles exhibited. 


The little girl in native cos- 
tume is ready to tell visitors 
all about these exhibits, which 
the children collected from 
home and from friends. 


6. Writing accounts for our class 
newspapers of the pageant and the 
exhibit. 

7. Reporting in Book Club and Cur- 

rent Events Club on literature and 

current topics read. 

8. Writing stories, diaries, letters, 

poems, etc., about Norway and 

Sweden. 

9. Making a dictionary of new words 

and phrases. 

10. Learning how to use dictionary, 

index, card catalogue, etc. 

11. Telling about new material 

found through reading references. 
D. Music. (See bibliography.) 

Listed here are simply those parts of 
the music teaching having a direct bear- 
ing on the unit. Many other activities 
in music entered in, such as the reading 

(Continued on page 83) 
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A Unit on Conversation 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


JEANNETTE WRIGHT BOYER 


Teacher of English Methods, Coppin Normal School, Baltimore, Maryland 


I. Objectives. 

A. To train pupils to converse fluently, 

accurately, and informally on worth- 

while topics. 

B. To increase the children’s vocabu- 

laries. 

C. To discourage the use of slang. 

D. To give practice in correct enuncia- 

tion, 

E. To instill respect for the technique 

of the English language. 

F. To teach pupils to be good listeners 

as well as good talkers. 

G. To show them how to find material, 

how to organize it, and how to converse 

intelligently about it. 

H. To open up broader fields of infor- 

mation. 

I. To develop appreciation for “good 

talkers” in the pages of children’s liter- 

ature. 

J. To begin the development of an ap- 

preciation of the significance of con- 

versation or dialogue in plays and 
dramas. 

K. To teach pupils that courtesy is a 

basic consideration in all conversational 

situations, and to make the practice of 
it habitual. 

L. To give the pupils a knowledge of 

accepted standards of courtesy as they 

are practiced by cultured people in 
conversational situations. 

M. To give them definite knowledge of 

what constitutes good conversation, 

and how to practice it. 

N. To give them abundant practice in 

conversational situations typical of their 

own daily experiences. 

O. To develop some slight acquaintance 

with the great conversationalists of all 

times. 

P. To exercise every precaution that 

the work does not become formal or 

stereotyped. 
II. Initial steps. 

In introducing the unit on conversa- 
tion, the teacher should be diplomatic 
enough to lead the group to propose such 
a study. However, such a result is not 
likely to be forthcoming unless she can 
so shape the environment as to stimulate 
thought in this direction. This may be 
done in any one of a number of equally 
desirable ways. 

Some morning the class may find on the 
blackboard brief excerpts of conversa- 
tion of obviously varying qualities. From 
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the current magazines 
many pictures that call 
attention to children’s 
speech situations may 
be secured—a group 
of people conversing, or the type of illus- 
tration showing the consequences of a 
faux pas, perhaps a slip in grammar. Pic- 
tures of this sort will likely stimulate 
questions. If there happens to be some 
available person in the community espe- 
cially gifted in the matter of discourse, he 
or she may be invited to talk with the chil- 
dren on any topic of mutual interest. 
They will quickly note superior ability. 
III. Development. 
A. An informal two- or three-point 
questionnaire may be used in which the 
children are given an opportunity to 
supply such information as: 
1. Topics they usually discuss during 
recess periods, or going to and from 
school. 
2. Topics discussed by members of 
the family at home. 
3. Things children 
about. 
4. A list of many topics might be 
given with the request that the chil- 
dren check the items they like to dis- 
cuss; those they never mention; those 
discussed rarely; and so on. 
B. The teacher may read, or have read, 
some especially vital bits of conversa- 
tion from children’s books. 
C. She may recall interesting conversa- 
tional experiences of her own and en- 
courage children to do the same. 
D. She may relate some of the interest- 
ing anecdotes told of such “talkers” as 
Coleridge, Lamb, and others. 
E. Children may be encouraged to tell 
of the initial talking experiences of 
baby brothers or sisters. 
IV. Suggestive topics. 
A. Sports and people prominent in the 
field of sports. 
B. Radio programs. 
C. Books. 
D. Music and art. 
E. Travel and interesting personal ex- 
periences. 
F, Interesting events at home and at 
school. 
G. Hobbies. 
H. Health. 
I. Motion pictures. 
J. Vacation and holiday activities. 


enjoy talking 








K. Amusing stories and anecdotes that 
are apropos and not vulgar. 
L. Conversational guides. 

1. Conversation should be stimulat- 

ing. 

2. Conversation must not drag. 

3. Every person should participate. 

4. Conversation should always be 

courteous. 

§. Wandering attention, flat contra- 

dictions, abrupt transitions, and the 

like, are to be avoided. 

V. Activities. 

A. Divide the class into groups of two, 
three, four, or five members each, each 
group having a leader. Permit each 
group to choose a topic. After a few 
minutes of group discussion in various 
parts of the room, the class reassembles 
and a member of each group reports 
briefly and informally on the subject 
and manner of its conversation. 
B. Give the class a few type situations. 
Let them prepare a list of topics which 
various small groups will talk about be- 
fore the entire class. The type of situ- 
ation which will be formulated will, of 
course, depend on whether the school 
is in an urban or a rural community, 
the economic status of such a commv- 
nity, the language and social background 
of the children, and soon. (The argu- 
ment that such situations are artificial 
is not valid, since the conversations will 
lie within the field of the child’s inter- 
ests.) Some suggested situations are 
listed below. 

1. Three pupils are discussing the 

things which they saw at a circus. 

2. Billy, Mary, and Virginia are try- 

ing to decide what to give Mother for 

her birthday. 

3. Jane wants to go to the swimming 

pool. Her friends, Betty and Sarah, 

prefer going to a moving-picture 

show. 

4. Several members of the Safety 

Council discuss plans for a program 

on fire prevention. | 

§. Four girls are deciding how ™ 

dress a doll which they plan to give 

to another little girl. 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Informal Tests in Number Readiness 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
AGNES G. GUNDERSON 


Assistant Professor in Elementary Education, University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming 


B MOST educators now agree that be- 

ginning number work should arise 
from the child’s experiences in and out of 
school, that it should be taught informal- 
ly, and that it should be closely integrated 
with other work within the grade. An 
adequate arithmetical vocabulary is neces- 
sary to enable the child to think and ex- 
press himself in quantitative terms. 

The teacher confronted by the problem 
of determining where each child stands on 
the ladder of arithmetical knowledge may 
find tests such as the following helpful in 
taking an inventory of her pupils’ arith- 
metical vocabulary and number abilities, 


and in determining their readiness to be 


introduced to the addition and subtraction 
combinations. 

To eliminate any reading difficulty, the 
teacher gives the directions for each prob- 
lem orally. For the tests on terms of com- 


parison and the meaning of number, each 


child needs a copy of the drawings, larger 
and more widely spaced than shown here. 
For the tests in addition and subtraction, 
each child is given a sheet of paper 9” x 
12” which he folds into twelve rectangles. 
A problem is worked in each rectangle. 
Where possible, the pupil illustrates the 
problem, as well as writing the answer. 
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TERMS OF COMPARISON 


1. Draw a line under the box that has 
the most balls. 

2. Make an x in the bottom box. 

3. Make an x on the shorter line. 

4. Make an x in the lower triangle. 

§. Draw a ball in the larger box. 

6. Draw a line above the box that has 
the fewest balls. 

7. Make an x below the taller stick. 

8. Draw a line under the ball that is 
Narer the chair. 
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9. Make an x on the upper drawer. 

10. Make as many balls in box B as 
there are in box A. 

11. Draw a boy standing on the highest 
step. 

12. Make an x in the door that is nar- 
row. 

13. Cross out the name of the boy who 
weighs more. 

14. Draw a ring around the thing that 
costs less. 

15. Draw a line under the two things 
that cost the same. 


9. QO 
Te} ] 
it. 


ome me meme meme me 


ee 
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MEANING OF NUMBER 


1. Write the number under each word. 

2. Count the sticks and write the num- 
ber on the line. 

3. How many balls are there in each 
group? Write the number below. 

4. Draw a ring around 7 squares. 

§. Fill in the missing numbers. 

6. Draw a line under the third chair. 

7. Write in each circle the number of 
cents the coin is worth. 

8. Draw a ring around half of the ap- 
ples. 

9. Cut the pie in half. 

10. Draw a dozen eggs in this box. 

11. Draw a pair of shoes on this line. 

12. Draw a ring around a half-dozen 
oranges. 

13. One bottle holds a pint of milk, the 
other a quart. Make an x on the quart 
bottle. 

14. Draw a line under the number that 
is more. 

(Continued on page 78) 





Questions on the teaching of arithmetic 
are answered by Frederick S. Breed in our 
front columns each month. 
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September Nature 
Lessons 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 
CLARA HUSSONG 


Formerly, Teacher, Tipler Graded School, 
Tipler, Wisconsin 


W@ PUPILS in middle and upper grades enjoy 

working out a nature project voluntarily. 
Following are some suggestions, which may be 
posted on the bulletin board, each child being al- 
lowed to follow as many as he wishes. At the 
end of the month, a test may be given, with ques- 
tions prepared by the children. 


B® SEPTEMBER! The word itself has a 

warm, sunshiny sound. It makes us 
think of everything that is bright and 
glowing—pumpkins on sunny hillsides, 
leaves flecked with gold, goldenrod in 
fence corners, and butterflies dancing 
over dahlias in the garden. 

Let’s take a walk down a country road 
and through a meadow. Do you know 
where to find a low field with a small 
stream running through it? That’s just 
the right place to visit on a sunny Septem- 
ber afternoon. 

On the way we pass a sandy hill and see 
yellow flowers, like little snapdragons. 
Butter-and-eggs, they are called, and we 
can see the two shades of yellow, one pale 
like butter and the other a deep yellow 
like the yolks of eggs. 

A tall weedy plant grows along the 
roadside. Its folded petals look dusty and 
wilted now, but if we should stay here 
until evening we could watch the flower 
slowly open. As it does so it gives off a 
faint perfume. The night-flying moths 


smell this and search for the flower. When 
they find it they put their long tongues 
down into the end of the tube which holds 
Perhaps they have brought 


the nectar. 





J. Horace McFarland Co, 
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some pollen from another flower and brush 
it onto the waiting stigma, which is the 
opening of the seed pod. 


B® WE LEAVE the sunny road and walk 

through the meadow. All over the 
low ground we see many blue flowers and 
near the stream are red, yellow, and white 
ones. Monkey flowers with their grinning 
ape faces, skullcaps, and several kinds of 
lobelias and mints are all blue flowers 
which we can find in low meadows. We 
pick some of as many kinds as are here and 
those which are new to us we shall identify 
in a flower book. 

At the edge of the brook we may per- 
haps find the gayest of all late summer 
blossoms—cardinal flower. When our pio- 
neer ancestors came to this country and 
found this flaming flower they sent its 
seed to their friends in the Old World to 
show them what beauty existed here. 
Most fall flowers may be picked freely, 
but the cardinal flower is becoming rare 
and should be left undisturbed. 

Another interesting plant found at the 
edge of the brook is sneezeweed. This has 
a yellow, daisylike flower which makes us 
sneeze if we smell it. Years ago people 
dried the blossoms and used them for 
snuff. Growing with sneezeweed we often 
find a white flower whose curious shape 
suggests the head of a turtle or snake. It 
is called turtlehead. 

If we follow the stream to a clump of 
trees we may find jewelweed growing in 
the shade. The plant is called jewelweed 
because the orange or yellow blossoms 
hang loosely like earrings from a woman’s 
ear. Lady’s eardrops and touch-me-not 
are two more names it bears. If you try 
to pick one of the little seed pods you will 
know how it got the latter name. 


J. Horace McFarland Co. 





BH ON THE telephone and electric light 
wires we can see the gathering of the 
swallows. They perch in rows, tier upon 
tier, and when disturbed they fly up in 4 
swirl, making the sky quite black for 4 
minute. They dip and sail in a great circle 
and then swoop downward again to their 
perching places. All swallows take part in 
such gatherings, but tree and barn swal- 
lows are the ones we most often see. This 
flocking is done for several weeks before 
the birds depart for the South. 
Blackbirds and grackles travel in great 
bands from one feeding place to another, 
They are not migrating, for even in the 
northern states they are among the last 
birds to leave. After the nesting season is 
over these birds rove in great flocks. 
Several birds, however, do pass south- 
ward this month. Warblers, vireos, fly- 
catchers, rose-breasted grosbeaks, and 


others who have far to go to their winter 
(Continued on page 83) 
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L. W. Brownell 








In our front columns, 
each month, teachers’ 
questions on elementary 
science are answered 


by Glenn O. Blough. 


a 





At the left is a 
clump of wild car- 
rot, and at the ex- 
treme left several 
stalks of turtle- 
head. Above, we 
see a group of car- 
dinal flowers. 
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LANGUAGE AND 
GEOGRAPHY TESTS 


A LANGUAGE TEST 


ELIZABETH STURGES 


Teacher of English, Sixth Grade, 
Avalon, Pennsylvania 


|. Fill the blanks in the sentences by using 
its or it’s correctly. 

Di acmueeninat ready to be used now. 

2. The plant receives ___ nourish- 
ment from the soil. 

3. If roof were slate, it would 
be more satisfactory. 

4, Wear raincoats if 

§. Do you think - 


_ raining. 
polite to leave 


before ________. over? 
6. The boys failed to find nest. 
7. _.... the newest style,” insisted 
the clerk. 


8. Since you’ve read the book, perhaps 
you can explain _ meaning. 

9. I am sure - _ this house, al- 
though ____.__ number is not to be found. 


II. Choose there, their, or they’re fo fill 
the blanks correctly. 


eae are many reasons for it. 

2. Shall we go to home? 

3. They may invite friends. 

4. The boys may put books 

on the shelf. 

ft ae any others to go? 

~~ as not sure, they had better 
re mothers. 

7. I understand not at home 
today. 

8. Is anybody who does not un- 
derstand this lesson? 

9, are many pupils who always 
do work promptly. 


Ill. Fill the blanks in the sentences by 


using to, too, or two correctly. 


1. Do you think it is _ early 
start? 

2. If we go the meeting, per- 

haps the visitors will wish to go, 


3, This satin i is heavy for cur- 


tains, 


4. I am returning my books 
_ the library. 

§. These colors are bright. 

6. Each one brought _ friends 


_ the lecture. 
7. If it is not much trouble, I 
should like you - _ call me. 


8. The boys want ae 
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IV. In the following story, there are 28 
mistakes. After you have checked them, 
rewrite the story correctly. 

Once there were too brothers who 
wanted to take a bicycle trip too there 
grandmother’s. Their mother said, “Its 
to far and it will take to long too go.” 

Their father said, “There old enough 
and their is no reason why they could not 


make the trip in to hours. [If its’ not to 
muddy, they can take the crossroad.” 

So they started off on there bicycles. 
They saw a dog lying by the roadside. 

“Its’ leg is hurt!” cried Don. “Its to 
bad too go and leave it. Perhaps it be- 
longs to that farmer over their.” 

Having found it’s owner, they started 
on there way again. 

“Its surely going to rain! Their are 
dark clouds in the sky,” said Dan. 

Fortunately they reached there grand- 
mother’s just as great drops began to fall. 

“There here!” Grandmother called to 
Aunt Mary, as they opened the door. 

“Come right in,” she said to the boys. 
“See whether you can find the cooky jar 
in it’s new place on the pantry shelf!” 

“Its good too be here, Grandmother,” 
they remarked, as they ate there cookies. 

(For key, see page 81) 





Anna Winans Kenny answers questions 
on language in the column, “The Eng 
lish Teacher's Notebook,” a regular 
feature of THE INSTRUCTOR. 





A TEST ON FARMING 


FLORENCE E. SUTPHIN 


Teacher, Fourth and Fifth Grades, Pleasant View School, 
Belle Mead, New Jersey 


I. Fill each blank with the correct word 
from the list below. 

1. To safeguard our health, cows are 

tested. 

2. Heating milk to a certain tempera- 
ture in order to kill the bacteria in it is 
called —__ it. 

re farmers find a ready market 
for their products in many large cities of 
the United States. 

4. Young plants are started in 
to get them ready for early planting. 

§. Milk is taken to cities in __ 
cars or trucks. 

6. An incubator is a machine used for 

eggs. 

7. Many farmers exhibit their stock at 
county and state _ 


truck hatching 
hotbeds tank 

fairs tuberculin 
pasteurizing 


Il. Fill in each blank with the word or 
words that make the sentence true. 
1. Cotton is grown in the 
of our country. 
2. The chief insect pest that does harm 
to the cotton is the 


3. A field of ripe cotton resembles 2 
field of 


.. part 


This test will be useful with 
“A Unit on Farming,” pages 36-37. 


4. The new cotton-picking machine 
will make it hard for the R 

§, __.___ is the world’s greatest meat- 
packing center. 


Ill. If the statement is true, write T after 
it; if not true, write F, 

1. “Dry” farms produce more than 
farms that have sufficient rainfall. 

2. Sorghum is raised on dry farms. 

3. Modern refrigeration has made it 
possible for northern markets to have 
green vegetables during the winter. 

4. Sugar beets are grown on a large 
scale in irrigated regions. 

§. Southern California is called the 
“Mediterranean Land” of the United 
States. 

6. Children of the families who “fol- 
low the fruit” do not suffer educationally. 

7. Flooding the cranberry bogs kills 
the plants. 


IV. Select the word or phrase within each 
parenthesis that makes the statement true. 

1. Farming first began in America 
(along the Mississippi River, in the Great 
Plains, along the Atlantic Coast). 

2. Southern colonists got rich raising 
(vegetables, cotton and tobacco, fruit). 

3. The Indians taught the settlers to 
raise (corn, potatoes, rice). 

(For key, see page 84) 








THE REST OF THE 
STORY ABOUT 
“THIS LITTLE PIG" 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
Elsi Parrish 


This little pig went to market, 

This little pig stayed at home, 

This little pig had roasted beef, 

This little pig had none, 

This little pig cried, “Wee, wee, wee!’ 
All the way home. 


’ 


“What are you crying for, Little Pig?” 
asked Mother Pig. 

“I am crying because my tail is not 
curled,” answered Little Pig. “Just sup- 
pose there should be a party, how could 
I go, if my tail is not curled?” 

“T will not curl tails for little pigs that 
cry,” answered Mother Pig. “It is high 
time you learned to smile. Then some- 
thing fine might happen.” 

So, Little Pig learned to smile. 

“Now will you curl my tail,” asked Lit- 
tle Pig, “just in case there should be a 
party?” 

“Indeed I will,” answered Mother Pig. 
And she curled Little Pig’s tail, and tied it 
with a big blue bow. 

Little Pig was very pleased and smiled 
and smiled. But, after a while, he was 
tired of smiling, and began to cry again. 

“What are you crying for now, Little 
Pig?” asked Mother Pig. 

“T am crying because my snout is not 
pink and shiny,” answered Little Pig. 
“Just suppose there should be a party, 
how could I go if my snout is not pink 
and shiny?” 

“T will not wash snouts and make them 
pink and shiny for little pigs that cry,” 
answered Mother Pig. “It is high time 
you learned to smile more. Then some- 
thing fine might happen.” 

So Little Pig learned to smile more. 

“Now will you wash my snout and 
make it pink and shiny,” asked Little Pig, 
“just in case there should be a party?” 

“Indeed I will,” answered Mother Pig. 
So she washed Little Pig’s snout and made 
it pink and shiny. 

Little Pig was very pleased and smiled 
and smiled and smiled. But, after a while, 
he was tired of smiling and began to cry. 

“What are you crying for now, Little 
Pig?” asked Mother Pig. 

“I am crying because, after all, there is 
no party,” answered Little Pig. “So what 
is the use of my curly tail and my big blue 
bow and my snout so pink and shiny?” 

“Of course there are no parties for lit- 
tle pigs that cry,” answered Mother Pig. 
“Tt is high time you learned to smile much 
more. Then something fine might hap- 


9 


pen. 





So Little Pig learned to smile much 
more. He smiled when he woke up in the 
morning and he smiled when he went to 
bed at night. And when Mother Pig took 
him to market, he smiled all the way 
home. 

Then something fine did happen. 

“Your tail is curled and it is tied with a 
big blue bow and your snout is so pink 
and shiny,” said Mother Pig. “Besides, 
you have really learned to smile. It is high 
time we had a party. You may invite all 
the little pigs—the little pig that went to 
market, the little pig that stayed at home, 
the little pig that had roasted beef, and 
the little pig that had none.” 

“And is today Party Day?” cried Little 
Pig. 

“Yes, today is Party Day,” answered 
Mother Pig. 


NIP AND TUCK 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 
Winifred Catherine Marshall 





B® THE twins, Bob and Betty, always 

did things together and shared their 
good times and their treasures. It was 
the birthday when they were eight years 
old that Uncle Ned brought in two bas- 
kets just alike and set them on the table. 
The handle of one basket was tied with a 
red ribbon and the other with a blue. 

“Birthday presents,” said Uncle Ned. 
“You may each have one guess.” 

“Kittens,” cried Betty, dancing round 
the table, her cheeks pink with excite- 
ment. 

“A kitten for Betty and a puppy for 
me,” said Bob. 

“Bob is getting warm,” said Uncle Ned, 
laughing, “but he is not quite right. The 
baskets are alike except for the ribbons. 
We'll give Betty first choice.” 

“TI choose the basket with the blue rib- 
bon,” said Betty. 

The baskets were opened at the same 
time. 

“Oh, Uncle Ned!” cried the twins in a 
delighted chorus, as each lifted out a beau- 
tiful red-gold collie puppy. 





SEPTEMBER 


“See the cunning little collars,” said 
Betty. “Mine has a name on it. It is 
Nip.” 

“And mine is Tuck,” said Bob. “Such 
jolly names, Uncle Ned! What made you 
think of them?” 

“T had two fox terriers named Nip and 
Tuck when I was about your age,” an- 
swered Uncle Ned, smiling. 

So Nip and Tuck became important 
members of the Andrews household. Such 
happy times the twins had taking care of 
Nip and Tuck, and teaching them to do 
new tricks! 

“Remember, children,” said their moth- 
er, “while the two puppies are small and 
do not know better than to destroy things, 
you must take good care of your books 
and toys and not leave them where the 
puppies can get them. It seemed cute to 
see them playing with Bob’s old sock last 
night and tearing it to pieces, but it would 
have meant just as much fun to Nip and 
Tuck if it had been one of Betty’s new 
gloves.” 

“We'll be careful, Mother,” 
Bob and Betty. 

The next day when Bob was ready for 
school, he could not find his spelling book. 
“I don’t know where it can be,” he said. 
“I’ve looked every place I can think of.” 

Just then Betty looked out on the lawn. 
“Oh!” she cried, “Nip and Tuck have 
your book.” 

Bob rescued the torn, battered book. 
Several pages were missing and the back 

(Continued on page 73) 
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HOW THEY REACHED THE HALL OF FAME 





HW IN THE Hall of Fame, a beautiful 

building built with funds contributed 
by Mrs. Finley Shepard (nee Helen Gould), 
on University Heights, in New York City, 
the names of some of the men and women 
who have given distinguished service to 
our nation are perpetuated. Names to add 
to the list are selected every five years 


by a College of Electors made up of one 
hundred men and women chosen from every 
State in the Union, and representing var- 
ious professions. 

In a series of stories not told in history 
texts, Carolyn Sherwin Bailey will tell 
how, as girls and boys, some of these people 
started on the road to fame. 





James Madison—Father of the Constitution 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


& THE boy Jimmy Madison, who was 

born in 1751, on a plantation in 
Orange County, Virginia, felt that every 
one of his family was stronger and more 
worth while than he. His mother had 
told him how, when she was only nine- 
teen, she had brought him from her moth- 
er’s home farther back in the wilderness, a 
baby in her arms, riding over rough roads 
and fording streams, to the house where 
they then lived. Ambrose Madison, his 
grandfather, had told Jimmy exciting 
stories of the days when he had driven 
Indians away from their land. 

The Madison home was a substantial 
brick house at the time when our story 
begins. A plain long hall running straight 
through it, with two rooms on each side, 
resounded all day long with the feet of 
children at play, servants going about 
their daily work, and, in summer, songs of 
blackbirds and mockingbirds in the or- 
chard and gardens outside. 

Jimmy and the children of the neigh- 
borhood knew all manner of delightful 
things to do. The girls and boys found 
their greatest pleasure imitating in play 
Whatever their parents and the colored 
“rvants did in the way of work. For a 
make-believe spinning wheel, they tied 
strings to chairs, made a sound like the 
buzzing of the wheel, and pretended that 
they were making thread and cloth. They 
played at knitting with straws, washed 
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and ironed bright scraps of cloth, and 
baked little cakes and pies in the great 
kitchen bake oven. 

They played marbles, made kites, and 
had games of Stone-Poison Tag, Thread 
and Needle, and Fox Hunt. Unlike the 
girls and boys of old New England, who 
worked more than they played, those of a 
Virginia plantation of long ago played 
more than they worked. Jimmy Madison 
should have had a happy and carefree boy- 
hood, but he was smaller and weaker than 
any boy for miles about. He could not 
chop wood for his mother in the short 
time that another boy could. He could 
not compete in games. This made him a 
lonely and discontented child. Almost 
any other boy among his friends could run 
faster, fly a kite higher, and shoot a marble 
straighter than Jimmy. 

Jimmy Madison had another cause for 
discontent. He had to bear the teaching 
of the Reverend Thomas Martin who 
came to Montpelier, the Madison planta- 
tion, to instruct Jimmy at home. Jimmy 
was not a bit interested in his tutor’s dron- 
ing Latin and obscure arithmetic prob- 
lems. He would have liked to go away to 
school. 

Not far from the Madison planta- 
tion, young men were growing up to be 
the great men of their day. George 
Washington, at twenty-six years of age, 
had been elected to the Virginia House 


of Burgesses. Thomas Jefferson, eight 
years older than Jimmy Madison, over in 
Albemarle County, which was but a day’s 
horseback ride from Orange County, had 
a lucrative law practice when but twenty- 
four years old. 

At last Jimmy’s long cherished wish 
came true. Although all his family had 
been planters, it was decided that Jimmy 
should be taught something else. The 
Reverend Thomas Martin prepared him 
for Princeton College, and there the boy 
went, still lacking strength to take part 
in games, but eager to study. He thought 
a great deal, as boys of that time did, 
about national affairs. He wrote down 
his own ideas of what a constitution for 
his country should mean to the people 
of his generation and those to come. 

“We should preserve the Union of the 
States. We must respect character for no 
two people can be alike; rich and poor, 
creditors and debtors, persons with mer- 
cantile or manufacturing interests, those 
divided according to different places and 
soils are among us,” James Madison wrote. 
“We must regard private or public good.” 

One day James Madison, still a youth, 
saddled his horse, put his musket, his 
lunch, and his papers on the saddle, and 
started out through the wilderness for 
Albemarle County. He had wanted all 


his life to know Tom Jefferson. Now, he 
had found courage to go to the office of 
(Continued on page 73) 





James Madison, fourth presi- 
dent of the United States, was 
born at Montpelier, his father’s 
estate in Virginia (pictured at 
* the top of page). He composed * 
the first draft of the Constitu- 
tion, and was co-author of The 
Federalist, written in explana- 
tion of the new document. 
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A Unit on Farming 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


FLORENCE E. SUTPHIN 
Teacher, Fourth and Fifth Grades, Pleasant View School, Belle Mead, New Jersey 


I. Situation. 

Both the region and the children were 
new to me when | took up my work in 
September. A few questions about indi- 
vidual interests revealed that nearly all the 
children lived on farms, had pets and gar- 
dens, and were eager to talk about the 
various aspects of farming. After a dis- 
cussion of eight or ten possible units of 
study, farming was selected. 

II. The teacher’s aims were to have the 
children: 

A. Realize how factory workers depend 

upon the farmers. 

B. Understand how people in other 

sections live and earn their living. 

C. Realize how man can conquer his 

environment if he is resourceful and 

industrious. 

D. Gain a concept of the great extent 

of our nation. 

E. Appreciate the vast differences in 

climate in our country. 
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F. Understand the problems 
the early settlers had in getting 
food, clothing, and shelter. 
G. Compare the present con- 
ditions under which people live 
with those of colonial days. 
H. Understand the pioneer movement. 
I. Learn to use an index. 
J. Collect and organize material for 
booklets. 
K. Learn through class activities to 
practice: 
1. Courtesy. 
2. Co-operation. 
3. Appreciation of the other pupils’ 
view points. 
4. Tolerance and helpfulness toward 
the slower workers. 
L. Develop their creative ability. 
II]. The children’s aims were to: 
A. Learn more about farming in our 
locality. 
B. Answer the questions raised in class. 


Wheat is fore- 
most among the 
crops produced 
in the northern 
part of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. 


he. 
jane laa 








The southern United States has a climate 
adapted to raising large crops of cotton. 


C. Build an attractive farm on the 

classroom floor. 

D. Learn how to get useful informa- 

tion about farm problems. 

E. Correspond with girls and boys who 

live in faraway states. 
IV. Order of procedure. 

Pupils studied first the various types of 
New Jersey farms, and then types found 
in other parts of the United States. The 
questions which follow were among those 
raised by the class. 

A. Mixed farming. 

1. Why do some farmers raise poul- 
try, livestock, and various kinds of 
grain? 

2. Why are there so many farms 
around here? 

3. Why is it that some farmers do 
other work in addition to farming? 
4. Why do farmers have to get up so 
early? 

5. Why do farmers have dogs? 

6. Why do they keep horses when 
they have a tractor? 

7. Why do they fill the silo? 

8. Why do they have corncribs when 
they have a silo? 





Arid regions are made suitable for farming by the practice 
of irrigation (left). 
carefully sorted and graded for size and quality. 


On fruit farms (above) the fruit is 


The photographs for this unit are reproduced by courtesy of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
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Milk for cities and 
villages comes from 
fine herds of cows 
like these. 
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B. Dairy farming. 
1. Why do we 


ot find so many 
id dairy farms in 
ne New Jersey? 

- 2. What is pas- 


teurized milk? 
3. How is milk 
pasteurized in 


- 








7. Did the Indians farm? 

8. Was fertilizer used in early 
colonial days? 

9. Why did the southern colonists 
raise great crops of tobacco and 
cotton? 

10. Why did the southern farmers 
have more slaves than the New 
Englanders? 

11. Why did the people leave the 
farms along the Atlantic coast and 
go West? 

12. What is a pioneer? 

13. How did the pioneers know 
where to settle? 

14. How did they cross the many 
rivers? 





G. Raising tobacco. 


1. Where is tobacco grown? 

2. What kind of soil and climate 
must tobacco have? 

3. Why must the soil be kept free 
from weeds? 

4. Why are the seed beds covered 
with a light gauze? 

5. How long is the growing season? 
6. Which state leads in the produc- 
tion of tobacco? 

7. From where does the finest grade 
of tobacco come? 

8. Why is the Connecticut Valley a 
favorable place to grow tobacco? 

9. Name three large tobacco mar- 


kets of the South. 


Truck gardening is profitable 











of the dairy? near large cities where fresh 
; ; ‘ ’ 2 vegetables can be marketed. 

4. What is the Deirymen ‘ Langees Such seasonal crops as perishable 

ns 5. In summer, how is the milk kept fruits (above) require great care 

do C Poul — it Is shipped? ae tee tees eee m 
. Poultry farming. eggs are hatched by the use of in- 

? 1. Why are chickens tested? cubators (left). 

= 2. How many eggs does an incubator 
hold? . ; 
3. Why does the price of eggs change 10. How is tobacco cured? 

- so often? 11. What are the stamps on the 
4. Why do farmers exhibit chickens packages of tobacco for? 
at fairs? H. Ranching. 

en D. Truck farming. 1. How does the size of an av- 
1. How did truck farms get their erage New Jersey farm compare 
name? with a cattle ranch? 
2. Many of our Italian neighbors 2. How many cattle would one 
have truck farms. Why? expect to find on an average 
3. Why do truck farmers provide ranch? 
pipes to sprinkle the plants? 3. How is a large herd taken 
4. Where are the vegetables sold? care of? 
5. How can a man make a living by 15. Why has the great central plain 4. Describe life on a ranch. 
raising vegetables, when he has noth- become such a great farming region? §. Would the cowboys live in the 
ing to sell in the winter? ', Raising cotton. same house with the owner? 
6. What is a hotbed? 1. Where is cotton grown? 6. Where does the western cattle 

E. Farming in early times. 2. How is it planted? raiser find a market for his cattle? 

1. Where did farming first begin in 3. What is sea-island cotton? 7. Is it likely that any of our meat 
our country? 4. How is it cultivated? comes from a western ranch? 
2. What kind of farming was done? §. What does cotton look like before . Dry farming. 
3. What markets had the farmers? the blossom comes? What is the 1. Does land in the dry-farming re- 
4. Why did the people in New Eng- blossom like? gions produce as much per acre as 
land live in villages and have the fields 6. What does a field of ripe cotton land in regions with plenty of rain? 
outside the village? resemble? 2. How large is the average dry 
§. What kinds of tools and machin- 7. What harm does the boll weevil farm? 
ery did the colonists have? do to the cotton? 3. How is a farmer able to take care 

; 6. From where did they get their 8. How is cotton made ready for of so much acreage? 

: seed, horses, and oxen? market? (Continued on page 74) 
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POEMS OUR READERS 
HAVE ASKED FOR 


MY WINDOW IVY 


MARY MAPES DODGE 


Over my window the ivy climbs, 
Its roots are in homely jars; 

But all the day it looks at the sun, 
And at night looks out at the stars. 


The dust of the room may dim its green, 
But I call to the breezy air: 

“Come in, come in, good friend of mine! 
And make my window fair.” 


So the ivy thrives from morn to morn, 
Its leaves all turned to the light; 
And it gladdens my soul with its tender 
green, 
And teaches me day and night. 


What though the dust of earth would 
dim? 
There’s a glorious outer air 
That will sweep through my soul if I let 
it in, 


And make it fresh and fair. 


Dear God! let me grow from day to day, 
Clinging and sunny and bright! 
Though planted in shade, Thy window is 
near, 
And my leaves may turn to the light. 


SEPTEMBER 


GEORGE ARNOLD 


Sweet is the voice that calls 
From babbling waterfalls 
[In meadows where the downy seeds are 
flying; 
And soft the breezes blow, 
And eddying come and go, 
In faded gardens where the rose is dying. 


Among the stubbled corn 
The blithe quail pipes at morn, 
The merry partridge drums in hidden 
places; 
And glittering insects gleam 
Above the reedy stream 
Where busy spiders spin their filmy 
laces. 


At eve, cool shadows fall 
Across the garden wall, 
And on the clustered grapes to purple 
turning; 
And pearly vapors lie 
Along the eastern sky, 
Where the broad harvest moon is redly 
burning. 
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Ah, soon on field and hill 
The winds shall whistle chill, 
And patriarch swallows call their flocks 
together, 
To fly from frost and snow, 
And seek for lands where blow 
The fairer blossoms of a balmier weather. 


The pollen-dusted bees 
Search for the honey-lees 
That linger in the last flowers of Septem- 
ber; 
While plaintive mourning doves 
Coo sadly to their loves 
Of the dead summer they so well remem- 


ber. 


The cricket chirps all day, 
“O fairest Summer, stay!” 
The squirrel eyes askance the chestnuts 
browning; 
The wildfowl fly afar 
Above the foamy bar, 
And hasten southward ere the skies are 
frowning. 


AUTUMN’S MIRTH 


SAMUEL MINTURN PECK 


Tis all a myth that Autumn grieves, 
For, watch the rain among the leaves; 
With silver fingers dimly seen 

It makes each leaf a tambourine, 

And swings and leaps with elfin mirth 
To kiss the brow of mother earth; 

Or, laughing ’mid the trembling grass, 
It nods a greeting as you pass. 

Oh! hear the rain amid the leaves, 

*Tis all a myth that Autumn grieves! 


“Tis all a myth that Autumn grieves, 
For, list the wind among the sheaves; 
Far sweeter than the breath of May, 
Or storied scents of old Cathay, 

It blends the perfumes rare and good 
Of spicy pine and hickory wood. 

And with a voice in gayest chime, 

It prates of rifled mint and thyme. 
Oh! scent the wind among the sheaves, 
*Tis all a myth that Autumn grieves! 


*Tis all a myth that Autumn grieves, 
Behold the wondrous web she weaves! 
By viewless hands her thread is spun 
Of evening vapors shyly won. 

Across the grass from side to side 

A myriad unseen shuttles glide 
Throughout the night, till on the height 
Aurora leads the laggard light. 

Behold the wondrous web she weaves, 
*Tis all a myth that Autumn grieves! 


MY OWN SHALL COME TO ME 


JOHN BURROUGHS 


Serene I fold my hands and wait, 
Nor care for wind, nor tide, nor sea. 
I rave no more ’gainst time or fate, 
For lo! my own shall come to me. 


I stay my haste, I make delays, 
For what avails this eager pace? 
I stand amid the eternal ways, 
And what is mine shall know my face. 


Asleep, awake, by night or day 
The friends I seek are seeking me; 

No wind can drive my bark astray, 
Nor change the tide of destiny. 


What matter if I stand alone? 
I wait with joy the coming years; 
My heart shall reap when it has sown, 
And gather up its fruit of tears. 


The stars come nightly to the sky; 
The tidal wave comes to the sea; 

Nor time, nor space, nor deep, nor high, 
Can keep my own away from me. 


The waters know their own and draw 
The brook that springs in yonder 
heights; 
So flows the good with equal law 
Unto the soul of pure delights. 


Used by permission of, and special arrangement with, 
Houghton Mifflin Company 


AUTUMN FIRES 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


In the other gardens 
And all up the vale, 
From the autumn bonfires 
See the smoke trail! 


Pleasant summer over 

And all the summer flowers; 
The red fire blazes, 

The grey smoke towers. 


Sing a song of seasons! 
Something bright in all! 

Flowers in the summer, 
Fires in the fall! 





The Constitution of the United States, 
with its fine equilibrium between efficient 
power and individual liberty, still remains 
the best hope of the world. If it should 
perish, the cause of true democracy would 


receive a fatal wound, and the best hopes 


of mankind would be irreparably disap- 
pointed. 
—James M. Beck 


—4_41,_ 
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A DISCARDED BOTTLE 


VIOLA F. THOMAS 


Instructor of Industrial Arts, 
epartment of Special Education, 
lic Schools, Davenport, Iowa 
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HANDWORK— 
THINGS TO DRAW, 
PAINT, OR MAKE 














A FRIEND gave our handcraft classes a large quan- 
tity of glass prune-juice bottles in both large and small 
sizes. We had had them in our storage closet for some 
time, when one of the children suggested we make 
holders for vines out of them. After trying various 
materials, we found that reed was the most successful. 
We used No. 5 reed for the large bottles and No. 3 reed 
for the small bottles. 

We made a double oval hoop of reed, twisting the reed 
so it did not unwind. This hoop was large enough for 
the handle and to go under the base of the bottle. We 
fitted tightly around the middle of the bottle another 
double hoop of twisted reed which was used to hold the 
first hoop in place. We fastened another piece of reed 
around the neck, down the flat side, across the reed 
which was around the middle of the bottle, under the 
bottom, and up the opposite side, making both sides 
alike. This served to hold the hoops securely so the bot- 
tle would be well balanced when hanging. It also add- 
ed a decorative touch. 

The bottles were all green in color. For variation 
some of the children enameled them other colors. These 
hanging bottles were very attractive when filled with 
ivy and other kinds of vines. 
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® A GIRL’S work apron may 


bade em 31a sewing Problems for School 


lawn, unbleached muslin, or oil- 
cloth. Cut off one corner so as FOR ALL GRADES 


to create the neckline. Use this 
piece for the pocket. The bot- EUGENIA ECKFORD 


tom of both apron and pocket Formerly, Instructor of Art, Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware 


WORK APRONS Oa. 

F 

‘ class 
Ss $ 


may be curved or scalloped, if 
desired. White or colored 1” cot- 
ton tape is best to use for ties and 
neckband. The child must meas- 
ure the length of ties and neck- 
band to fit. 

Let each girl plan her own de- 
sign. If the apron is made of 
plain material, a crayon design, 
put on very firmly and then 
pressed with a warm iron (with 
paper between iron and cloth), 











is most satisfactory and attractive best. 
for younger children. The de- kind 
sign may be put in freely or with _— 
a stencil. Older girls may prefer mak: 
to embroider or to appliqué a de- = 








sign. The design for the entire 
apron should be made on paper 
first, so that colors and spacing 
can be carefully worked out. 








Fc 
siX W 
ing | 
be p 




















@ A BOY’S work apron re- Fig ~ ' sp 
quires a piece of material 22” he . 
long by 10” wide. Hem it on all B POT holde b «cular ; —— 
four sides with a 14” hem. Make 1 wiccanmel cn pln, ~~ gualbnrrlages? tsar 0% “a 
the hem across the bottom on the _, Smape, measuring 5 or © across when fin- , 
right side. Then turn up a 4” ished. Plana design for the holder which can be the f 
SRE ae te Teen sail athe on made of two contrasting pieces of cloth, or with t00 sj 
indicated, making three pockets. a crayoned design on a piece of plain cloth. For 9 nothi 
These pockets may hold nails, or the padding, use a piece of heavy material large work 
enough to fold five or six times to the size and J Penci 


small tools. With tape or self- 


shane desired. : ™ atti mMisse 
material make the strap and neck- shape desired. A thick piece of cotton batting 


is also satisfactory. Now make a cover of the } olor 


band. Best materials to use are é hic fae des Th Th 
denien, gingham, or olicloth. material on which your design is p aced. e 

edges may be bound with tape as in Fig. 1, J %¢s t 

finished with a buttonhole stitch as in Fig. 2, much 

POT cross-stitched as in Fig. 3, or hemmed so as not § ‘pt 


to show, as in Fig. 4. Attach a loop of tape or § ¢xper: 
of self-material, or sew on a ring, for hanging. 
If desired, one side of the cover may be left 
open and hemmed, and then fastened with snaps. 
The padding can then be removed 
when the cover is laundered. 





HOLDERS 











& TEA towels may be made from 

pieces of tea toweling 15” x 25”. 
Hem each end. If the material has 
stripes or checks, use these as part o! 
your design. Fig. 1 shows gingham 
appliquéd in a pattern to match one 
of the pot holders. 

Fig. 2 is a simple embroidered pat- 
tern made with a running or basting 
stitch. There are numerous variations 
of this idea. Use cotton embroidery 
thread, and choose colors that har- 
monize with the kitchen furnishings. 

Fig. 3 shows a checked towel upon 
which small squares have been appli- 
quéd. These squares should match the 


Fig. l Fic. 2 Fig. 3 color of the check in the toweling. 
TEA TOWELS Embroider initials on the squares. 


JOM 
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Creative Art in 
the Middle Grades 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


B CHILDREN in grades four, five, and 

six should be given much time in art 
class to work on the subjects they like 
best. They should feel free to choose the 
kind of medium they wish and to work in 
a small or large way. However, the child 
makes more progress in art in the course 
of a year if the teacher initiates some of 
the problems. 

For example, girls in grades five and 
six would often be content to draw noth- 
ing but girls’ faces. They want them to 
be pretty. They work hard to learn to 
draw the human face. Here drawing is 
the aim rather than design and color, al- 
though the color, of course, helps out the 
picture. 

Pupils will make progress in drawing 
the faces, but their art education will be 
too specialized if they are allowed to draw 
nothing but faces. Then, too, in this 
work, they are inclined to use nothing but 
pencils. If they do this, they will have 
missed the training they should have in 
color and design. 

The wise teacher, therefore, when she 
ses that the children are spending too 
much time on one phase of art, will inter- 
rupt with a problem aimed to give them 
experience in another phase. 
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She may choose a problem which the 
boys and girls can do equally well, such as 
the city. All have ideas on this subject. 
It is a subject which lends itself to design 
and color. The boys will probably need 
this experience as much as the girls, for 
while the girls have been working on the 
drawing of girls’ faces, the boys have been 
making cartoons. They, too, have used 
pencils most often in drawing their 
sketches. 

A subject like the city calls for paint. 
The children wish to portray a mood. 
Drawing is not the aim in such a picture. 
Color and design hold the center of the 
stage. The simplest picture may be the 
most impressive one that a class draws. 

























Usually children have names for pic- 
tures when they make them. However, 
in the case of the city picture shown here, 
the child who made the picture had the 
other children suggest names. The title 
finally decided upon was “East Bound.” 

Another subject which the teacher 
might suggest is the making of designs, 
such as the flower design shown here. 
Children learn much about dark and light 
pattern from drawing designs. They get 
experience in spacing, and in working out 
color combinations. Children like to paint 
designs on pieces of colored paper be- 
cause it gives them two ways to make 
color combinations: by the color of the 
paper, and by the color of the paints. 

A subject which boys will suggest is the 
drawing of sailboats and airplanes. (One 
picture on this page shows a sailboat. It 
really has quite a mood.) Boys like to 
paint boats and airplanes on large pieces 
of cardboard. 

Children of these grades should have 
many opportunities to draw and paint the 
subjects they like best. They will then 
work overtime, for the only children who 
make real progress in drawing are those 
who practice at 
home, since in 
schooltime there 
are not enough 
hours available 
to give a child 
sufficient prac- 
tice to learn to 
draw well. 


Children like to 
originate pictures 
such as these, in 
which they try to 
express a _partic- 
ular mood. Some- 
times the teacher 
gives suggestions; 
sometimes pupils 
choose their own 
subjects. 
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Schoolroom Posters 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 
EUGENIA ECKFORD 


Formerly, Instructor of Art, Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware 
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ON TIME 


A VERY GOOD RULE 





Fig.2 


M POSTERS in halls and classrooms 

help to start the school year off right. 
They make an excellent art-review prob- 
lem of last year’s learning. 

Crayons or cut paper are excellent me- 
diums to work with. Crayons can be laid 
on with a sure, firm stroke, keeping the 
lines clean and sharp. In cut-paper work, 
care should be taken when pasting. 

Fig. 1a shows how the space is divided 
between the lettering and the design, and 
it shows the guiding lines for the letter- 
ing. The space for the lettering and the 
design must ever be equal. Fig. 1b shows 





Jessie Todd's article in this issue, 
telling how to use the current hand- 
work, contains helpful suggestions. 
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Fig.3a 





the completed poster. A little more space 
is given to the picture, whereas in the next 
poster (Fig. 2) the lettering occupies most 
of the space. 

There must be a contrast of color and 
of the value of the color. In Fig. 1b, the 
letters, leaves, and lines could be a blue- 
green, the pot a deep vermilion, and the 
flowers a lighter vermilion. 

Fig. 2 could be done in dark blue for 
the lettering, with red, yellow, and orange 
used for the objects. 

Fig. 3a shows a simple poster that can 
be made of cut paper. Fig. 3b shows how 
the letters are measured. For ON TIME 
cut a piece of paper that measures the 
length and height desired. Fold this into 
only six parts, since the space saved by the 
thin letter “I” can be used between the 
words. Each part indicates the maxi- 
mum width and height of each letter. 
Cut off each section and from it cut one 
letter. O, T, I, and M can be cut on the 
vertical fold of the paper; E on the hori- 
zontal fold. N is cut open. Arrange 
letters in position, adjusting the space 
between the letters of the words, and be- 
tween the words in the phrase. Follow 
the same plan to cut other letters. 

Fig. 4 is well balanced. Note the dec- 
orative use of the figure and symbol at 
the top of the poster. The decoration on 
Fig. 5 is in the border; that on Fig. 6 is 
in the design at each end. Fig. 7 is made 
from cut paper in the proper colors to 
carry the message. 

Let the children list the posters needed. 
Have each child draw a sketch of his idea. 
After the teacher approves the design, the 
child can select his materials. 









































Fig.3b 
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MODERN AVIATION MAP IN COg | 


SIZE 36” X 52”—10 COLORS—ALL READY FOR HANGING 
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A Fascinating Schoolroom Activity 
on Aiur Transportation 


@ We believe you will agree that every American boy and girl should 4 
know how the air was finally conquered, the names of those who $F 


achieved outstanding triumphs, and details of the equipment they used. 





<P DELICIOUs 
\ 


‘Ga 





Now the House of Heinz offers you a plan for turning your pupils’ in- 
terest in this subject into a profitable classroom activity. 
Send For Complete Material 


All you need do is send 20¢ in stamps to help cover the cost of mailing 
the complete material described above. The handsome colored map, 





pupils’ albums and teacher’s manual form valuable background infor- “ady gu 
mation for a study of aviation. will be 
Every package of Heinz Rice Flakes and Breakfast Wheat contains a ‘ad bene 
portrait of a modern airplane or a famous pilot. These pictures can be pictures 


mounted in the pupils’ albums, during the course of the study. This is 
an ideal project for the opening months of school. Be sure to send for 
this material. With it you can arouse the enthusiasm of your class in the 
history of aerial transportation. 
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is WITH PICTURE ALBUMS FOR EACH PUPIL 
NOW % ged 


ETE MATERIAL FOR 
CLASSROOM PROJECT 


mboys and girls are interested in every phase 
u's daring conquest of the air—the opening 
ental and trans-ocean routes—new develop- 
sane construction. Here’s an interesting, 
» supply your students with this aeronautical 
Read details of our complete aviation 


Below Brings You 


IFUL COLORED WALL CHART 


pactical world map of modern aviation. 
ted in 10 colors. Shows all principal air 
ieails of record-breaking flights, with illus- 
ous planes and pilots. 














OR AIRPLANE ALBUM FOR 
H PUPIL IN YOUR CLASS 


pupils will receive Pilot Albums—the other 
Albums. In each are spaces for full-color 
modern planes and well-known pilots (one 
din every package of Heinz Rice Flakes and 


Mal), 





ER’S MANUAL 


Rthe history of aviation day by day in this 
utten project book. It gives the story of the 
he first airplane, history-making flights and 


‘vorld airways. PERMANENT RECORDS OF AVIATION 


@ Every one of your pupils will treasure an original portrait painted by the 


Teachers in primary, in- a fully-completed Airplane or Pilot official artist of the American Aero- 
termediate and upper Album as an authoritative record of nautical Association. On the reverse 
grades will find an aviation. Every picture side of each is a complete descrip- 





abundance of material 
in this 32-page booklet. 
Contains historical de- 


is an authentic copy of tion of the pilot or plane illustrated. 


f EVERY TEACHER 
SHOULD SEND FOR 








a THIS NEW AVIATION 
velopment of aviation, PROJECT. IT WILL MAIL TODAY! 
descriptions of lives BRING NEW CLASS. 
, \ and contributions of ROOM INTEREST TO H. J. HEINZ CO., Dept. 62, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
— " great aviators and infor- YOUR PUPILS.” Please send me your Modern Aviation Map, complete set of Pilot and 
mation about world Airplane Albums and Teacher’s Manual for classroom project. I have 





flights. 


enclosed 20¢ to help cover the cost of mailing. 


ar} 





“ady guide book (6” x 9”), teachers 
ll be able to obtain the greatest 


(¢ 
id benefits from the wall map, albums 4 
tures supplied for this project. 


* 


Name 
Name of School 
Grade Number of Pupils 


School Address 





City_ Suite 
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Making Model Airplanes 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


KENNETH F. PERRY 


Professor of Industrial Arts, 
Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, Colorado 








BM MAKING a model airplane is easy! A Fr 
coping saw, a file, coarse sandpaper, a ig 

hammer, a knife, a pair of tin snips, and a lA 

jack or block plane are the tools required. { 

The wing, wheels, propeller, and other small 

parts may be made from the end of an orange 


/ 


crate, apple box, or any piece of wood 2” or 























3,” thick 
sg, ccna Bat Fig. 1 Open Type—Side View of Bod ab 
When the wing is not to be shaped, some - on ad : 
children use the thin sides or slats of the box oh 
ma 


of wood. Pine is the easiest to work with. 


Care should be used to avoid knots and splin- F vail 
tered or cracked places in boards. J : 
The type of airplane to be constructed, and yar 
the size it is to be, should first be planned. ¥ eu 
Newspaper pictures, magazines, and travel | oo 
advertisements all offer suggestions. Two she 


types, one an open model monoplane, and the Fig. 2 Cabin Type—Side View of Body 
other a cabin monoplane, are described here. 
One is as easy to construct as the other. The 
drawings shown here are made in half the 
size, and all the parts are in proportion. 

A fuselage, or body, 10” long will prove 
most satisfactory for the beginner, though it 
may be larger or smaller, as the workman de- 


for it. The body is made from a single piece - 
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sires. The wing must be longer than the Fig.3 Top View of Body 
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body, so if a limited supply of wood is avail- 
able, remember to choose a piece for the body 
which is several inches shorter than the piece 
which is to be used for the wing. If the body 
is to be 10” long, the piece of wood required 
will need to be approximately 13/,” thick and 
2,” wide. 

If the airplane is to be an open model, draw 
the shape on the wide side of the wood, as 
shown in Fig. 1. Saw out the shape of the 
body, and saw out the curve on top to form 
the cockpit. If the plane is to be the cabin 
type, draw the shape as in Fig. 2, and saw on 
the lines marked. Remember to saw at right 
angles to the face of the board 
so both sides will be the same. 

















Fig. 10 Side View of Cabin Type, 
with Wing, Rudder, and Elevator 





On either model, leave the tail 
about 1” wide when finished. 





Turn the body of either air- 
plane so that the top is up, and 
mark the shape for the top as in Fig. 3. Saw 
or plane to the lines marked. The end of the 
tail should be left about “4” wide. If the 
end is cut to a point it will be difficult to 
attach the elevator and rudder. File or sand- 
paper the body. Round the corners of the 
nose of the ship with a file. If you used a 
plane on the sides, only the sharp edges will 
need to be sanded. 

The material for the wing should be about 
¥,” thick, 3” wide, and 13” long, though 
these dimensions may be varied in terms of 
the material at hand. With a coping saw, 
shape the two ends of the wing as in Fig. 4. 
Plane the top surface of the wing until an end 
view looks like Fig. 5. If no plane is avail- 
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also page 50. 


For a unit on airplanes, 
turn to pages 51-60. See 
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Fig. 12a Cross Section, Showing 
Landing Gear Attached by Wires 
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Fig. 12 b Cross Section, Showing 
Landing Gear Attached by Block 
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Fig. 11 Cross Section of Open Type, 
Showing How to Attach Wing 

















Fig. 13a Side View, Showing Landing 


Gear Attached by Wires 

















Fig. 14 Propeller 

















Fig. 13 b Side View, Showing Landing 
Gear Attached by Block 


able, simply round off the top corners 
with a file or sandpaper. A study 
of pictures of airplanes will suggest 
many other suitable shapes. 

The rudder is 3” high and 3” wide, 
and may be cut from tin to the shape 
of Fig. 6. The elevator is 3” wide 
and 414.” long, and should also be cut 
from tin, to the shape of Fig. 7. 

(Continued on page 71) 
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Drawing Airplanes and Dirigibles 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


@ IF YOU are interested in airplanes, 
you will enjoy these simple step draw- 

ings. They have variety in shape as well 

as in position. 

Drawing airplane as seen from below— 

1, Begin the drawing well toward the 
right side of your paper. First make a 
small circle. 

2. From the top and bottom of the cir- 
cle draw two long lines which slant down- 
ward to the left; then bring them closer 
together until they meet. Draw a short 
line near and almost parallel to the top 
line. Notice that its position is nearer the 
right end than the center. 

3. Finish the wing as shown in the 
drawing. Draw the second wing. As you 
draw the wings, think of how they look 
when the plane flies, and you will make 
them more graceful. 

4. Erase the line of the body which is 
covered by the wing. When you add the 
four motors shown in the drawing, place 
them accurately. They are smaller than 
the first circle you made. One of them 
touches the first circle. Add the cabin. 

§. Add the other details carefully. 








Drawing airplane as seen from above— 

1. The general direction is downward 
toward the left. Begin the drawing at 
the upper right corner of your paper, and 
make the upper line so that you will feel 
the direction. Draw lower line; indicate 
cabin. 

2. As you draw the wing, notice that 
when an airplane is in this position, the 
right side of the wing looks somewhat 
bigger. After you have drawn the lines 
of the wing, erase the lines of the body 
which the wing covers. Now make the 
four little circles for motors. Draw a 
short vertical line upward from the tail to 
show position of the rudder. 

3. Then add the other details. 
Drawing side view of airplane— 

1. Begin to draw this airplane at the 
left and go toward the right. If you find 
that difficult, start by drawing a short 
vertical line on the right. Then draw 





Miss Todd's question-and-answer department on 
the teaching of art, a regular feature of THE 
INSTRUCTOR, appears in the front columns. 
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curved upper and lower lines from each 
end of the vertical line and bring them to 
a point at the left. Next draw a short 
horizontal line inside. Notice that the 
horizontal line is farther to the right than 
it is to the left of the airplane, and that it 
is nearer the bottom than the top. 

2. When you draw the wing, try to 
make it curve as shown in the drawing. 
Draw other details. 

3. Erase lower line of body which is 
covered by the wing. Finish with the 
necessary details. 

Drawing a dirigible— 

1. Across your paper draw a line curv- 
ing downward at both ends, and under it 
another line curving upward at both ends. 
Bring the lines together at the right and 
at the left. Draw two horizontal lines 
inside. Notice that the line at the left is 
short, and that the other is much longer 
and is placed lower. 

2. The four little circles are not in the 
center of the longer line. They are placed 
nearer the left end. Add details care- 
fully. 

In drawing these airplanes in different 
positions you have had experience with 
perspective. Perspective is a science on 
which artists work for years. Those of 
you who wish to be very skillful in draw- 
ing as you grow older will need to learn 
more and more about perspective. 

In practicing these drawings you have 
done the two things essential to good 

(Continued on page 75) 
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A 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Assistant Professor of Science, 
Colorado State College of 
Education, Greeley, Colorado 


B® INTEREST in avia- 

tion increases from day 
to day. New speed records 
and nonstop flights occur 
with frequency. Scheduled 
flights over regular routes 
are made daily, carrying 
passengers, mail, perishable 
goods, and express. Emer- 
gency flights to take food, 
clothing, and medicines to 
stricken areas are made 
without delay in times of 
disaster. Agriculture, for- 
estry, and various branches 
of science also make good 
use of the services aviation 
can render. 
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OVERVIEW AND SUGGESTED PROCEDURES 
FOR TEACHING THIS UNIT 


@ ALTHOUGH the unit on airplanes 

as it is here outlined does not involve 
the teaching of a great number of science 
principles, it has many other important 
aspects. Much of it is on an observational 
level and involves the social-studies aspect 
of aviation. 

The teacher may follow these sugges- 
tions in preparing herself for the use of 
this unit: (1) a visit to an airport, (2) 
wide reading on both the child’s level and 
her own, and (3) a collection of illustra- 
tive material from air lines, the National 
Geographic Magazine, and so on. 

[Sample study lessons for primary, in- 
termediate, and upper grades will be found 
on Plates IV, VI, and VIII, while sugges- 
tions for teaching the unit on each of these 
grade levels appear below. ] 


For Primary Grades 


A. General objectives— 

1. To satisfy the pupil’s curiosity about 
airports and airplanes. 

2. To begin to develop an appreciation 
for the importance of scientific inven- 
tions. 

B. Problems for supplementary lessons— 

1. What are some of the things that are 
done to make flying safer? 

2. How does a parachute work? 

3. What are some of the different kinds 
of airplanes? 

4. How do people in our community 
use airplanes? 

C. Activities— 

1. Visit an airport. 

2. Find pictures of passenger planes 
that show what they look like inside. 


3. Out of boxes make a model airplane, 


that is large enough so that you can sit 
inside it. 

4. Look in the newspapers for interest- 
ing material about airplanes. Put it on the 


bulletin board. 


For Intermediate Grades 


A. General objectives— 

1. To gain scientific knowledge about 
airplanes. 

2. To develop an appreciation of the 
importance of aviation. 

3. To understand the principle of how 
an airplane is kept in the air. 
B. Problems for supplementary lessons— 

1. How is an airplane like a kite? How 
is it different? 

2. How does an altimeter work to tell 
a pilot how high he is? 
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3. How does a compass tell direction? 

4. Why do some planes travel faster 
than others? 

§. How can a person obtain a pilot’s li- 
cense? 

6. How are planes tested before they are 
used? 

C. Activities— 

1. Examine an airplane to find out how 
it is controlled and to see the instrument 
board. 

2. Read about “blind” flying. 

3. Find out where airplanes are built, 
and of what they are made. 

4. Make a large chart that shows the 
important parts of an airplane. Label the 
parts. 

§. Build a model airplane out of balsa 
wood. 

6. Draw a picture of the instrument 
board of an airplane and label the differ- 
ent instruments. Under the picture write 
a paragraph that tells what the different 
dials are for. 

7. Make a dictionary of airplane words 
that you have learned. 


For Upper Grades 


A. General objectives— 

1. To develop an appreciation of the 
influence of aviation on travel. 

2. To show the progress of the inven- 
tion of aircraft over a period of years. 

3. To develop skill in looking up mate- 
rials on specific topics. 

B. Problems for supplementary lessons— 

1. How does a glider work? Who in- 
vented gliders? 

2. How does the U.S. Weather Bureau 
socure information about changes in the 
weather? 

3. How is a dirigible different from an 
airplane? 

C. Activities— 

1. Look through current copies of 
Scientific American and Popular Mechan- 
ics for new improvements in the field of 
aviation. 

2. Read stories about the work of the 
Wright brothers and other inventors of 
airplanes. 

3. Write to your nearest large airport 
for a copy of their timetables and air 
routes over the United States. Plan an 
imaginary trip from your home to the 
farthest point in the United States. 

4. Ask a pilot to visit your class and 
describe the test and the training he took 
before he became a pilot. 

§. Find out some of the world’s flying 
records and who made them. 


Bibliography 
For Primary Grades 


Floherty, John J.: ’Board the Liner (Dou- 
bleday Doran). 

Jones, Paul: Alphabet of Aviation (Mac- 
rae Smith). 

Persing, Ellis C.; and Peeples, Elizabeth 
K.: Elementary Science by Grades, Book 
One (Appleton-Century). 


For Intermediate Grades 


Dobias, Frank: The Picture Book of Fly- 
ing (Macmillan). 

Fetchet, James E.: Flying (Appleton- 
Century). 

Knight, Clayton; and Platt, Harold: 
Ships Aloft (Harper). 

Patch, Edith M.; and Howe, Harrison E.: 
Nature and Science Readers, Book Four 
(Macmillan). “Visiting an Airport.” 

Persing, Ellis C.; and Wildman, Edward 

‘E.: Elementary Science by Grades, Book 
Four (Appleton-Century). “Airships 
and Balloons.” 


For Upper Grades 


Allen, C. B.; and Lyman, L. D.: The 
Wonder Book of the Air (Winston). 
The Book of Knowledge, Vol. I. “The 

Riders on the Wind.” 

Com pton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, Vol. |. 
“Swift-Winged Cruisers of the Sky.” 

Craig, Gerald S.; and Johnson, Goldie M.: 
Our Earth and Its Story, “Pathways in 
Science,” Book VI (Ginn). “How We 
Fly.” 

Fraser, Chelsea: The Story of Aircraft 
(Crowell). 

Payne, E. George; and others: Science 
Readers, Book Four (Sanborn). “Ten 
Years in the Air.” 

Science Readers, Book Three 
(Sanborn). “The Conquest of the 
Air.” 

Theiss, Lewis E.: From Coast to Coast 
with the U.S. Air Mail (Wilde). 

Weymouth. C. A., Jr.: What Plane Is 
That? (Stokes). 

The World Book, Vol. I (Quarrie). “The 
Story of Aircraft.” 





For the Teacher 

Hambrook, Robert W.: “Aviation in the 

Public Schools,” Vocational Education 

Bulletin No. 185 (Government Print- 

ing Office, Washington, D.C.). 
Journal of the National Education Asso- 

ciation, Vol. XXV, No. 8, November 

1936. “Aviation Creates a New 

World.” 
National Geographic Magazine— 

“The First Flight to the North Pole,” 
September 1926. 

“On the Wings of the Wind,” June 
1929. 

“Flying,” May 1933. 

“The Aerial Conquest of Everest,” 
August 1933. 
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When it becomes necessary for an aviator 
to jump from a plane, he uses a parachute. 


U.S. Bureau of Air Commerce 





This giant airplane makes the trip across the continent from 
Los Angeles to New York City in approximately fifteen hours. 


Ewing Calloway 


, 
th 

A glider has no mo- 

tor. The sailplane 

shown here can rise 

on an air current. U.S. Bureau of Air Commerce 





Lindbergh flew this 
big amphibian plane 
to Central America. 


U.S. Bureau of Air Commerce 





Swift and luxuri- 
ous travel by air is 
provided for the 
patrons of the big 
transport planes. 
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Wilbur and Orville 
Wright were pio- 
neers in aviation in 
the early twentieth 
century. 


Among the instru- 
ments upon which 
the pilot depends are 
a compass, an ane- 
mometer, a tachom- 
eter, an altimeter, a 
thermometer, an air- 
speed meter, and oil 
and gasoline gauges. 
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VISITING A BIG AIRPORT 


For Primary Grades 


Lesson | 
SEEING THE AIRPORT 


M THE children of Jones School were 

excited, The bus in which they and 
their teacher were riding was turning into 
the drive of the Great Lines Airport. 

A pilot climbed out of a plane that had 
just landed, He walked up to the school 
bus and said, “I received your letter, and 
I'm ready to show you the things you 
wanted to see. Let's begin here.” He led 
the group toward a large building near 
one side of the field, 

“This is called a hangar,” he said. “We 
keep our airplanes inside it. At one end 
of the building you will see the workshop 
where the planes are repaired. The me- 
chanics work on them every day to make 
sure that they are safe to fly. 

“We keep different kinds of planes in 
the hangar. You will see one that we use 
when we teach people to fly, You will 
see a plane that can land on the water or 
on the ground. It is called an amphibian 
plane. There are also two large passenger 
planes in the hangar. 

“On top of the hangar you can see some 
of our weather instruments. The one that 
is spinning around in the wind measures 
how fast the wind is blowing. Do you 
see the four parts that look like cups? 
When the wind blows into these cups it 
turns them, and this turns wheels inside 
the instrument. This instrument is called 
an anemometer. We need to know how 
fast the wind is blowing because it helps 
us to tell when it is safe to fly. 

“The long sack that is on the end of a 
pole shows us which way the wind is 
blowing. We call this a sock, An air- 
plane always heads into the wind when it 
is taking off. We watch the sock to tell 
which way to turn our planes, 

“The beacon near the end of the field 
burns all night. The light turns around 
and around. It helps to guide airplanes 
that are flying at night. The lights at the 
edge of the field show pilots where they 
can land safely. 

“This brick building is our passenger 
waiting room, Do you see the small room 
with many windows that is built on top 
of the building? That is our radio room. 
The man in the room is receiving messages 
from planes that are in the air, They are 
telling him where they are and what the 
weather is like. He sends messages back 
to them, too. 

“Shall we go inside the hangar? You 
may wish to ask questions there.” 
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1. What are some of the things you 
may see if you visit an airport? 

2. Why do aviators need to know the 
way the wind is blowing? 

3. What is a plane called that can land 
on the water or on the ground? 


Things te do— 

1, Find a picture of an airport. Write 
about what happens at an airport. 

2, Find pictures of different kinds of 
airplanes for your bulletin board, 


So 


Lesson II 


USING AIRPLANES 


® INSIDE the hangar the girls and boys 

saw many kinds of airplanes, They 
saw one large plane that was used to carry 
passengers. They climbed inside the plane 
and sat down. The pilot told them many 
interesting things. 

“This is one of the largest passenger 
planes in the United States,” he said. “It 
can carry twenty-one passengers. There 
is room for several hundred pounds of 
baggage and mail. It flies more than 150 
miles per hour, 

“The plane will leave here this after- 
noon at five o’clock. The passengers will 
eat their dinner while they are on their 
journey. There are pillows and blankets 
for those who wish to sleep. 

“Sometimes airplanes carry doctors, 
nurses, and supplies to people in stricken 
areas. Seaplanes are often used to go to 
ships in danger at sea, 

“Over there is a plane that is used to 
carry express. Airplanes carry important 
letters, too. You can send a letter all the 
way from San Francisco to New York 
City in less than a day. 

“The smaller airplanes are used for 
many important things, too. Sometimes 
airplanes fly over great forests to watch 
for forest fires. Airplanes are also used 
to dust poison over fields of crops to kill 
insects. Daily newspapers send men up 
in planes to take pietures of important 
news events.” 


1. What are some of the most impor- 
tant uses for airplanes? 
2. How can airplanes be of help to you? 


Things to do— 

1. Watch the newspapers to find sto- 
ries of how airplanes have been used to 
save lives, 

2. Make a list of the ways in which 
airplanes are used to help men, 





Lesson II] 
TRAVELING BY AIR 


B® AFTER the children had examined 
the planes, the pilot said, “Now I will 

take you to our waiting room. A plane is 

leaving with seventeen passengers.” 

Just as the girls and boys entered the 
large waiting room they heard the loud 
speaker announce, “Passengers board east- 
bound plane at the north entrance. All 
aboard! All aboard, please!” 

The passengers were hurrying outside 
to board the plane. The children went 
outside, too. 

“The girl in uniform is the hostess,” the 
pilot explained. “She is helping the pas- 
sengers fasten their safety belts. Each 
passenger is fastened into his seat so that 
if the plane bumps as it is taking off, he 
will not be hurt.” 

The children watched as someone closed 
the door of the great plane. The motors 
roared and the propellers whirled. ‘Two 
men pulled the blocks away from the 
great wheels of the plane. The pilot 
closed his glass window, and in a moment 
the plane slowly began to move. It moved 
out along the concrete runway to one side 
of the field. 

“The pilot is receiving messages from 
the radio room telling him to wait,” said 
the guide. “Now it signals to him that 
the way is clear.” 

There was a great roar. Faster and 
faster the plane traveled along the ground. 
Then it lifted slowly. 

Inside the plane the hostess was helping 
the passengers unfasten their safety belts. 
They would be fastened again when the 
plane landed. 

As the class watched the plane disap- 
pear, their guide continued his story. 

“The pilot does not run the ship alone. 
He is helped by the copilot. The pilot and 
the cra take turns attending to the 
plane and watching all the instruments. 
Many messages are exchanged by radio 
between the plane and the stations along 
the way. Every thirty or forty miles 
there are landing fields that may be used 
if the plane needs to land. There is a 
beacon light every ten or twenty miles. 

“A more important thing that keeps 
the airplane on the right track is the use 
of a radio beam. When you are older, you 
will want to study how it works.” 


1. How is traveling by airplane like 
traveling by train? How is it different? 

2. Why does the pilot or the copilot 
receive and send messages often? 


Things to do— 

1, Find someone who has taken a long: 
airplane trip and ask him to talk to your 
class about it. 

2. Find some pictures of large passen- 
ger planes, 
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The wind sock al- Fuing Gallounay 
ways shows the di- 
rection of the wind. 





Through radio communication, a pilot in flight 
can report to ground stations along his route. 


Wide World Photos 





Big airport waiting rooms are complete- 
ly fitted with conveniences for travelers. 


Trees can be 
relieved of in- ¥e 
sects by apply- 
ing spray from 
a plane. 





Floodlights on _ the 
landing field help a 
pilot to land safely 
even at nighttime. U.S. Bureau of Air Commerce 


A hangar’s interior 
must be commodious 
and free from pillars 
or columns. All the 
planes are examined 
before their flight. 


How would you 
like to board a 
plane, as these 
people are do- 
ing, and take a 
trip by air? 


The stewardess is 
Serving a hot meal 
to the passengers 
on this big plane. 
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HOW THE AIRPLANE WORKS 
For Intermediate Grades 


Lesson | 
WHAT MAKES AN AIRPLANE FLY 


® WHEN you watch an airplane taking 

off, do you sometimes wonder just how 
such a heavy machine can fly? First of 
all, the plane must have power. This 
power comes from the gasoline which the 
engine of the plane uses. The motor is 
driven when the gasoline explodes, and 
this combustion turns the propeller of the 
airplane. 

You will notice that the blades of the 
propeller are not straight. They are 
curved. A propeller works quite as a 
screw does. It winds its way through the 
air and pulls the airplane along. 

If you look at the wings of the airplane, 
you will see that they are thicker at the 
front of the plane than at the back of 
it. They are curved, too. When the 
propeller whirls, it makes a strong wind, 
which enables the airplane to move ahead. 
The shape of the wings gives lifting power 
as the plane goes through the air. As the 
air moves past the wings, it makes less air 
above the wings than there is under them. 
So the plane can easily lift itself up into 
the air. 

You have probably noticed that the 
pilot always heads the plane into the wind. 
Then the wind under the wings helps to 
lift the plane. It runs along the ground 
to gain speed before taking off. 

An airplane must always keep moving 
if it is to stay in the air. If the propeller 
stops, the plane is no longer pulled. Then 
it must soon land. 

Airplanes fly in much the same way as 
a kite flies. When you run into the wind 
with a kite, the air gets under the surface 
of the kite and helps to lift it. The sur- 
face of the kite acts like the wings of the 
plane. 

If you hold your hand out of an auto- 
mobile window when you are riding, you 
will feel how the wind can help a flat sur- 
face stay in the air. (Do not put your 
arm straight out from the car. That 
might be dangerous.) Hold the palm of 
your hand out flat and then point it in 
the direction in which the car is traveling. 
If you point your fingers up you can feel 
the wind lift your hand. If you point 
them down, the wind strikes the back of 
your hand and it goes down. 

Some planes have more than one motor. 
Many of the planes that carry passengers 
have three motors. They are called tri- 
motor planes. Of course each motor turns 
a separate propeller, 
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1. Why can an airplane stay in the air 
even though it is heavier than the air? 
2. What makes the propeller turn? 


Things to do— 

1. Build a kite and fly it, so that you 
can more easily understand how air helps 
an airplane to fly. 

2. Find a drawing that shows how air 
travels around a plane as it is moving. 


° 


Lesson II 
HOW A PILOT CONTROLS AN AIRPLANE 


B FLYING an airplane is not so easy as 

you may think. There are many 
things that the pilot must know how to 
do in order to keep the plane moving and 
under control. He must be able to stay 
on an even keel, to steer in any direction, 
and to go up or down. 

If you look closely at the drawing of 
the plane on the opposite page, you will 
see that its tail is made of different parts. 
Some of them can be moved. Do you see 
the part that is called the rudder? The 
rudder is used to steer the plane. The 
pilot controls the rudder from his seat in 
the airplane. He can change the position 
of the rudder by pushing his foot against 
the rudder pedals. If he pushes ahead 
with his right foot, the plane turns toward 
the right, and if he pushes ahead with his 
left foot, the plane turns left. 

The elevators are hinged to another 
part of the tail, and are operated by the 
control stick. When the pilot pushes the 
control stick forward, the plane starts 
downward. When he pulls the stick back, 
the plane starts upward. 

The drawing shows the ailerons, which 
are hinged to the wings. They can be 
moved up and down. They are used to 
help balance the plane and to bank (tip) 
it as it is turning. The ailerons are used 
with the rudder, and are worked by the 
control stick. 


1. Name the parts of an airplane that 
move in order to make the plane change 
its course. 

2. Explain how the parts work so that 
the plane can clim, bank, and land. 


Things to do— 

1. Make a model plane of cardboard 
and hold it in the breeze from an electric 
fan. Bend the parts and see how the plane 
acts as the wind strikes the bent parts. 

2. Read about how a glider, a helicop- 
ter, and an autogiro work, 


Lesson [II 
THE INSTRUMENT BOARD OF AN AIRPLANE 


BM IF YOU have ever looked at the in- 
strument board of a large airplane 
you probably have said to yourself, “] 
wonder how the pilot ever keeps watch of 
all the dials and pointers.” Learning to 
watch these dials is only one of the many 
things a pilot must do. Do you know 
what the dials tell a pilot? 
One of the dials is a compass. It is al- 
most like a ship’s compass. It tells the di- 
rections, so that the pilot will not lose his 


way. Perhaps you have heard of the radio . 


beam that helps to keep pilots on the right 
track when they are flying in a fog. Be- 
fore the invention of the radio beam, pilots 
depended on their compasses more than 
they do today. 

Another of the dials is an altimeter. It 
tells the pilot how high he is above the 
ground, The air-speed meter shows how 
fast the airplane is traveling through the 
air. Another instrument, the tachometer, 
tells the pilot how fast the motor is turn- 
ing the propeller. 

The bank-and-turn indicator is a very 
important instrument. In it there is a 
small steel ball that rolls back and forth. 
It shows when the plane is turning from 
side to side. The rate-of-climb indicator 
tells how fast the airplane is going up or 
coming down. 

Besides all these instruments, there are 
the switches that turn the motors on and 
off. There are gauges that tell the amount 
of fuel, the temperature of the motors, 
and the oil pressure. A thermometer 
outside tells the pilot when there is danger 
of ice forming on the wings. 

Many planes have a control that is 
called a gyro-pilot or a “robot” pilot. 
This part of the plane automatically con- 
trols the flying, keeping the plane on its 
course. Many of the larger passenger 
planes have such instruments. 

We have mentioned some important in- 
struments that a pilot uses. When you 
look at the instrument board of an air- 
plane, you will see other parts. The early 
airplanes did not have all of this equip- 
ment because people used the planes only 
in fair weather. Now planes are flown in 
almost every kind of weather. Many times 
pilots cannot see landmarks to guide the 
plane. Then they must rely entirely on 
their instruments. 


1. Name five things an aviator can find 
out by looking at his instrument board. 

2. Why does an aviator need to have all 
of this information? 


Things to do— 
1. Look for pictures of the instrument 
board of airplanes and examine the dif- 
ferent dials. 
2. Find out how an altimeter works. 
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U.S. Bureau of Air Commerce 


These workmen in an air- 
plane factory are busily . 
putting a plane together. 
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PROPELLER 


Some of the parts of an air- 
plane are labeled in this draw- 
ing. Learn to use these terms. 





The rudder and the ele- 
vators, which control 
the direction of flight 
of airplanes, are man- 
ipulated by cables from 
the pilot’s cockpit. 


Ewing Galloway 
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An airplane wing is shaped so that 
when an air current strikes it, a 
partial vacuum is created, helping 
the plane to rise. 
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Ewing Galloway 


Here we have a close-up view of a propeller 
and part of the landing gear on a modern plane. 








The autogiro’s ro- 
tating blades are 
driven by the force 
of the air after 
the machine gets 
into motion, 


Taking off from a 
concrete runway or 
from the ground, 
an airplane quick- 
ly rises and soars 
off into the air 
like a bird. 
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THE PROGRESS OF AVIATION 
For Upper Grades 


Lesson I 


HOW THE FIRST AIRPLANE 
WAS INVENTED 


@ DID you ever wish that you could 

fly? I suppose that almost everyone 
has had this thought while watching a 
bird glide smoothly through the air. 

Some of the men who wanted to fly in- 
vented gliders on which they could float 
through the air. These gliders had no 
motors and were hard to control. Finally, 
Samuel Langley made two machines that 
were driven by steam engines. In 1896 
one of these models made a successful 
flight. 

Other men who wished to be able to fly 
through the air tried experiments with 
flying machines. You may see pictures 
of these early machines in encyclopedias 
and other books. 

Of course you have heard of the Wright 
brothers. They were still very young 
when they began to experiment with toys 
to see what made them move. At last they 
made a kite that was steered with strings! 

Then they began experimenting with 
gliders. After many failures, they decided 
to make parts of their gliding machines 
movable, so that the direction of the glid- 
ers could be changed. 

After they had constructed a successful 
glider they thought, “Now we need a 
motor and a propeller on this glider. Then 
we can really fly!” 

The first propeller and the first motor 
that they made were very crude. They 
worked for many months on them, Fi- 
nally, one morning, the Wright brothers 
tried out their first motor-driven air- 
plane and found that it worked. It stayed 
in the air twelve seconds! 

Since that day, the Wright brothers and 
many other inventors have experimented 
to make the airplane more perfect. 

If you wish to know more about man’s 
earliest attempts to fly, read about the 
Arab who covered his body with feathers 
and made himself a pair of wings! See 
The Story of Aircraft by Chelsea C. 
Fraser (Crowell). 


1. What are some of the problems that 
inventors had to solve before they could 
make a machine that would fly? 

2. Why do you think it has taken so 
many years to make the modern airplane? 


Things to do— 


1. Find pictures of some of the first 
airplanes. 


2. Read about the Wright brothers and 
their first attempts at flying. 
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Lesson II 


THE CHIEF AIRWAYS OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


@ HOW would you take an airplane 

trip from your home to the farthest 
corner of the United States? You can get 
plenty of information at your nearest air- 
port. 

Let us suppose that we live in New 
York City and wish to get to Los Angeles 
in a great hurry. Shall we travel by way 
of Chicago and follow the oldest air route 
between the Atlantic and the Pacific 
oceans? Suppose we do. 

When we board the plane at the New- 
ark airport, we begin a journey that can 
connect with other trips all over the 
United States. We stop first at Cleveland. 
Perhaps a few passengers may get off and 
a few get on. 

In the Cleveland airport we see air- 
planes from Washington, Pittsburgh, and 
Buffalo. They carry passengers to and 
from these places. 

As we leave Cleveland, we may not stop 
again until we reach Chicago, or we may 
stop at Toledo. When we arrive in Chi- 
cago, we are in one of the largest flying 
centers of the world. It is here that 
northbound planes carry passengers from 
Chicago to Milwaukee, St. Paul, and Min- 
neapolis. Connections may be made at 
these places last mentioned for Winnipeg, 
Canada. 

Other planes leave Chicago for Detroit. 
Still others come and go from the south. 
They connect with Cincinnati, Nashville, 
Atlanta, St. Louis, New Orleans, Mem- 
phis, and Miami. At Miami the planes 
make connections with planes for Cuba, 
Central America, and South America. 

Leaving Chicago on a westbound plane, 
we stop at Omaha and Cheyenne. At the 
latter point, connections are made for 
Denver and also for points north. 

Our next stop is Salt Lake City, where 
we meet planes arriving from the north. 
They have come from Seattle, Portland, 
and Spokane. At the coast cities of Seattle 
and Portland, the planes make connection 
with ships to the Orient. From Seattle, 
planes travel to Vancouver. 

From Salt Lake City, we travel across 
the mountains and plains to Sacramento, 
California, and then to Oakland and San 
Francisco. Here our plane can make con- 
nections with planes going in three direc- 
tions: north to Portland; south to Los 
Angeles; or to Hawaii or the Orient. 

If we travel south to Los Angeles and 
San Diego, we can connect with planes 


which fly to Mexico City, and from there 
to Central America, South America, and 
the West Indies, 


1. What are some of the ports in the 
United States where airplanes leave for 
other countries? 

2. What route would you take to travel 
from your home to New York, Chicago, 
or San Francisco? 


3. Where are the busiest airports in the 
United States? 


Things to do— 

1. Find out the cost of flying to the 
largest city in your state or to the capital 
of the United States, 

2. Watch the newspapers for news of 
long flights made across oceans. 


+ 


Lesson III 
THE FUTURE OF AIR TRAVEL 


M CAN you imagine what air travel 

may be like in fifty years? Perhaps 
airplanes will be much larger then than 
they are now. The large ones will prob- 
ably carry fifty passengers in addition to 
a crew of men. Travel across the ocean 
may become quite common. All long 
trips will probably be made at a much 
higher altitude than they are now, and the 
planes will have more motors and will be 
very powerful. 

There may be giant floating seadromes 
on which planes crossing the ocean can 
land in case of emergency. ‘These sea- 
dromes may be stationed along the way 
and may be large enough so that a plane 
can land and be repaired and take off 
from the seadrome without difficulty. 

Scientists and inventors will be contin- 
ually at work to improve flying and to 
make airplanes that are more easily and 
safely flown. They will experiment with 
different kinds of motors, different kinds 
of wings, and new kinds of fuels. 

Perhaps it will become necessary to 
work out a very complete set of rules for 
air travel, just as we have for traveling 
along a highway. Signals may be devised 
to prevent air accidents, and definite air 
routes may have to be established to pre- 
vent Collisions. 


1. What will probably be some of the 
things done in the near future to make 
flying safer? 

2. Why do you think it takes such a 
long time to improve airplanes? 


Things to do— 


1, Ask an aviator, or some other person _ 


who understands flying, to talk to your 
class about recent improvements in aif- 
craft. 

2. Look through magazines to find pic- 
tures of new inventions in aircraft. 
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: Near Kitty Hawk, 

f a a ie Geneein O N.C., in 1903, the 

mF Ne | two Wright broth- 

ers made their first 
airplane flights. Wide World Photos 

In 1931, Wiley Post and Harold Gatty flew this airplane, 

the “Winnie Mae,” around the world in less than nine days. 
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Smithsonian Institution 


At the Newark, 
N.J., airport you 
may board a plane 
for Los Angeles 
or other cities 
along the way. 


an 


Though Langley did 
not succeed in flying 
his plane, it was flown 
by Glenn H. Curtiss 
some years later. 


U.S. Bureau of Air Commerce 


7 _— In 1908, Curtiss 
Poy Va \e won a trophy for 

| Alok le 4 L | {tual} flying this plane, 
uy wie = ie the “June Bug,” 
: at a a kilometer in a 
- , straight line. 


Signs like this one, 
near a landing field in 
California, will prob- 
Culver Service ably become more fre- 
quent as time goes on. 





Publishers Photo Service 
Waiting rooms 
such as this one 
at Cheyenne are 
provided for the 
convenience of 
the airline pas- 
sengers. 
U.S. War Dept. Office of the Chief Signal Officer 


The first nonstop 
flight across the 
Atlantic, in May, 
| 1919, was made 
by the NC-4, a 
navy seaplane. 
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ACTIVITIES BASED ON AN AIRPLANE UNIT 


For Primary Grades 
A PROGRAM ABOUT THE AIRPORT 


B YOU may have visited an airport and 

would like to tell other girls and boys 
about it. Perhaps you could plan a pro- 
gram to describe some of the most inter- 
esting things you saw. 

First you will need to settle these prob- 
lems: What are the things the audience 
will wish to know about? How can you 
best help your listeners to be interested, 
and to understand the things you wish to 
tell them? 

You may decide to talk about these top- 
ics: what the hangar is like; what is inside 
the hangar; some of the different kinds of 
planes; what preparation the passengers 
make before they start their flight; why 
the airport is a safe place for landing and 
taking off; some of the other things the 
pilot told you. 

In your program you may plan to use 
some of the following ideas. 

1. Have someone in your class read a 
story that your class has written about a 
trip to an airport. 

2. Show some pictures of different 
kinds of planes that you have drawn. 

3. Show a model airplane that you have 
built and tell about it. 

4. Show some of the books about avia- 
tion that you have found interesting. 

§. Show pictures of different kinds of 
airplanes and other aviation pictures. 


For Intermediate Grades 
MAKING AN AIRPLANE CATALOGUE 


B® SINCE you have studied the parts of 

an airplane and how they work, you 
may wish to make a book that describes 
these parts. You could call it “A Cata- 
logue of Airplane Parts.” 

Divide your book into three parts. In 
the first part describe the outside of the 
airplane; in the second part tell how the 
parts work; and in the third part tell 
about the instrument board. 

In the first part you will want to show 
drawings or cutout pictures of the wings, 
tail, propeller, and so on. Under each 
drawing write sentences that tell the 
name of each part and of what the part is 
made. 

In the second part you may refer to the 
drawings in the first part and tell the 
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story of how each part works, 
and how an airplane takes off, 
flies, turns, goes up or down, 
and lands. 

You can make the third part 
very interesting if you find 
pictures of an altimeter, acom- 
pass, and so on, and paste them 
in a book. Write sentences 
that explain these parts. Find 
a picture of an instrument 
board. Write the name of each 
instrument in the margin, and 
indicate its position. 

If you find pictures in cur- 
rent science magazines that 
show new inventions in aircraft, they will 
make a good addition to the book. Make 
a large picture of an airplane for the cover 
and place neat labels on the most impor- 
tant parts. Letter the title on the cover. 


For Upper Grades 
PICTURING PROGRESS IN AVIATION 


M@ MANY changes have been made in 
airplanes since they were first invent- 
ed. Some girls and boys made a series of 
pictures to show these changes. They first 
found out all that they could about the 
earliest planes. They looked through air- 
craft books, and visited a museum to see 
planes. Then they made their drawings. 
The pictures were carefully drawn on 
large sheets of drawing paper, and showed 
the important things about each plane. 
Written under each picture were the date 
when the plane was made, the name of the 
inventor, and an explanation about how 
the plane was better than the ones that 
had been made before. 

When the pictures were finished, they 
were mounted on stiff cardboard and 
placed around the room. The girls and 
boys invited other pupils to see them. 


STARTING A MODEL AIRPLANE CLUB 


@ IF THERE are several girls and boys 

in your school interested in building 
model airplanes, it might be a good idea 
for you to begin an airplane club. Meet 
as often as you want to, and during your 
meeting do some of the following things: 
Work on the building of your planes. 
Help one another with jobs that are hard 
to do alone. Have an older boy who has 
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These passengers are boarding an amphibian plane. 
Other airplanes are boarded by different methods. 


made many model planes come to give you 
advice. Prepare an exhibit of the planes 
that you are making. 

If you have dues in your club, a good 
way to use the money is to subscribe to a 
magazine which would help you build a 
model plane, or to buy the necessary sup- 
plies for such a plane. 


AN IMAGINARY AIRPLANE TRIP 


B YOU may find it interesting to plan 
an imaginary airplane trip across the 
United States. Pretend that you are talk- 
ing to the passengers aboard the air liner. 
The following are suggestive topics: 

1. Names of important cities you are 
passing over, and something about them. 

2. Information about the landscape: 
mountains, lakes, rivers, and so on. 

3. Information about the farms. 

4. Items of special interest, such as na- 
tional parks, historic places, and so on. 

Our Country from the Air, by Edna E. 
Eison (Wheeler), will give you many 
ideas that will help to make your trip in- 
teresting. 

You may wish to communicate with 
children of other schools to get some in- 
formation about their cities. If you gath- 
er many interesting facts they may be used 
in an assembly program. 

Some girls and boys who planned an 
assembly program made a large map of the 
United States for the backdrop of the 
stage. They made the map of wrapping 
paper and printed the names of the im- 
portant cities on it. Behind the backdrop 
they used a flashlight, which shone through 
the paper, to show the audience where they 
were as the trip went on. A small hole 
in the paper at the place where each large 
city was located lighted it up. 
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WORDS AND MUSIC BY BESS STOUT LAMBERT 


Not too fast _. 





Oh, the 








wind is play-ing a gold -en harp, And the am-ber fields shine in the sun, And 


All the for - est ways hang out ban-ners gay, And the flam-ing ma-ples, one by one, Join 










o Refrain 





while the wind plays he is hum-ming a_ song, “Sum-mer is done, sum - mer is done.” But 


in with the wind in his au-tum-nal song, “Sum-mer is done, sum - mer is done.” 
mn 





E. we shall not grieve that the sum -mer is done; A_ new, joy-ous sea-sonhas on-ly be-gun, With 


the 


ing 


rop days that are shin-ing and skies that are blue, A glad, gold-en sea - son with beau - ty for you. 
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FOR ALL GRADES 


BERNICE ATWELL BLOCHER 


AutuHor’s Note: This play offers parts 
for about thirty-five children of various 
ages, and can be made as elaborate or as 
simple as desired, depending on the type of 
costume and the difficulty of the dances. 
Some of the characters can be omitted, to 
make the material available for a smaller 
group or for one composed entirely of 
primary children. 


(CHARACTERS 


BROW NIES—I wo primary boys. 
HARVEST QUEEN—A young woman. 
SOUTH WIND 
WEST WIND 
EAST WIND 
NORTH WIND 
FAIRY QUEEN—Primary girl. 
ATTENDANT FAIRIES—Several primary 
girls, 
LILY 
ROSE 
VIOLET 
QUEEN BEE—Middle-grade girl. 
ATTENDANT BEES—Six or more pri- 
mary children. 
FATHER BLUEBIRD—Middle-grade boy. 
MOTHER BLUEBIRD—Middle-grade girl. 
BABY BLUEBIRDS—Three primary chil- 
dren. 
SUNBEAMS—Four upper-grade girls. 


—Upper-grade girls. 





—Primary girls. 











BUTTERFLIES—A girl and a boy from 
the middle grades. 

JACK FROSt—An upper-grade boy. 

STAGE SETTING 

The Harvest Queen’s throne, slightly 
elevated, is placed at one side of the stage 
near the front. One entrance is direct- 
ly opposite the throne. Autumn leaves, 
pumpkins, cornstalks, flowers, and fruits 
are arranged in as much profusion as the 
size of the stage will allow. Care must be 
taken, however, to keep the floor space 
clear for the dancers. The Harvest Queen 
is sitting on her throne, relaxed and wait- 
ing. The Brownies are asleep on each side 
of the entrance. Just as the curtain rises, 
a soft, clear gong sounds off stage, and the 
Brownies spring to their feet. They listen 
an instant, and then rush to the Queen, 
who is now alert. They bow, and then 
stand erect, facing her. 


THE PLay 


BROWNIES (in high piping voices) — 
The four Winds with messages for the 
Harvest Queen. 

(Brownies run backward to their places 
at each side of entrance, and facing each 
other, bow low as Winds enter. Winds 
dance, and then bow before the Queen.) 














HARVEST QUEEN— 
North Wind, South Wind, East Wind, 
and West, 
With lovelier servants no queen could be 
blest. 
Give me your messages; tell if you can, 
Has harvest rewarded the labor of man? 


(Winds rise.) 


SOUTH WIND— 

Of course, you know, dear Harvest Queen, 
Our fields and dells are glowing 

With warmth and life and fragrance, 
While in northlands it is snowing. 

So if there are some timid folk 
Who would our southland share, 

I beg that they will come with me. 
We've food and warmth to spare. 


WEST WIND— 

While summer suns were shining, 
There was never a moment for play, 

For men were in the fields from dawn 
To the shadowy end of day. 

But the work in the West is finished; 
The harvest is stored away. 

Folks are ready for winter; 
They are snug and warm and gay. 


EAST WIND— 
Mankind has not been idle, 
Or failed his work to do, 

In the eastern part of the country. 
There harvests are gathered, too. 
With fruits and grain his storehouse 

Will truly overflow. 
He is waiting, calm and fearless, 
For winter’s cold and snow. 


NORTH WIND— 
A short and productive summer 
With fruits and flowers so rare, 
Has given the northland a harvest 
Of bounty beyond compare. 
A short and very warm summer 
With some fruits and flowers, too, 
Has given the northland its harvest. 
Here crops that were needed grew. 





Mabel Betsy fhil/. 
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HARVEST QUEEN (lifting face and 
hands) — 
To the God of all creation 

We now our voices raise, 
In grateful adoration, 

In thankfulness, and praise. 

(The Queen sits. Winds flutter about 
stage and go off. The gong sounds and 
Brownies prepare to announce someone.) 


BROW NIES—The Fairy Queen. 
(The Fairy Queen, Attendant Fairies, 
and Flowers enter and dance.) 


HARVEST QUEEN— 
Arise, thou creature of delight; 
I long to hear your story bright. 


FAIRY QUEEN— 
Our hearts are light as thistledown; 

No happier queen e’er wore a crown. 
Our work is done; we loved it too. 

*Twas joy each pretty task to do. 
These lovely flowers we bring will tell 

Whether we’ve worked ill or well. 

(The Fairy Queen steps to one side of 
throne. Two of her attendants dance for- 
ward, leading Lily.) 


LILY (bowing before Harvest Queen) — 
Each morn before the sun was up, 
A fairy came with magic cup 
Filled to the brim with fragrant dew, 
And washed my petals two by two. 

(Lily bows, and two of the attendants 
lead her back while another two lead Rose 
forward.) 


ROSE (bowing before Harvest Queen) — 
My soul was once so sick with grief, 
I drooped in petal, thorn, and leaf. 
A fairy then brought perfume rare, 
And left it in my heart with care. 
I ceased to sigh, I danced with glee. 
That’s what a fairy did for me. 

(Rose bows low, and two of the attend- 
ants lead her back as two others lead 
Violet forward.) 


VIOLET (bows to Harvest Queen) — 
Careless feet through the forest pass. 
One chanced to crush me in the grass. 
A fairy sweet came along that way, 
And carefully nursed me day by day, 
Till I danced on my stem in the clear sun- 
light. 
And now I am happy, from morning till 
night. 
(Violet bows and two attendants lead 
her back. All bow low before Harvest 
Queen.) 


HARVEST QUEEN— 
Dear little Fairies, now I know 
Why the flowers love’ you so. 
I thank you for every task you did, 
For every ugly scar you hid. 
The busy world little guesses or knows 
How much of its beauty to you it owes. 
(The gong sounds. Fairies and Flowers 
trip to their places at back of stage near 
center. Brownies run forward.) 
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BROWNIES—TIhe Queen Bee. 
(The Queen Bee and her attendants en- 
ter and dance.) 


HARVEST QUEEN— 
I know you’ve been working early and 
late, 
To hear your report I impatiently wait. 


QUEEN BEE— 

Dear Queen, I wish you could come with 
me, 

O’er hill and valley and swamp and lea, 

And see how these busy bees of mine 

Have caused the face of the land to 
shine. 

They’ve carried the pollen from flower to 
flower, 

They’ve made of each garden a fragrant 
bower. 

Each plant now hangs full of seeds fat and 
healthy, 

Each pod is a storehouse bursting and 
wealthy. 


ATTENDANT BEES (swaying slowly)— 
Buzz, buzz, buzz, buzz. 


HARVEST QUEEN— 
All that you say I know is quite true, 
And now that your summer’s work is 
through, 
Go back to your hives that are laden with 
honey. 
We'll need you again when spring days 
are sunny. 
(Bees buzz away. The gong sounds.) 


BROW NIES—TIhe Bluebirds. 
(Bluebirds enter and dance.) 


HARVEST QUEEN— 
Bluebirds for happiness, 

Bluebirds for spring, 
God’s loveliest handiwork, 

Speak, beautiful thing! 


FATHER BLUEBIRD— 

In a nest so neat and dainty, 
Three tiny eggs were laid. 

And in time three tiny bluebirds 
Their bows to daylight made. 


MOTHER BLUEBIRD— 

We’ve fed them and we’ve loved them, 
We've taught them all we know, 

And we're proud unto the Harvest 


Queen 


Our summer’s work to show. 

(Father and Mother Bluebird flutter 
forward leading Baby Bluebirds, who 
make wide fluttering gestures with arms.) 


HARVEST QUEEN— 
Such handsome sturdy youngsters! 

For pride you’re not to blame. 
To fail to show them to me 

Would have surely been a shame. 

(The gong sounds and Bluebirds flutter 
to back of stage at one side.) 


BROWNIES—The Sunbeams. 
(Sunbeams enter and dance.) 
(Continued on page 78) 
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THE AUTUMN IS A HAPPY TIME 


M. LUCILLE FORD 


The autumn is a happy time 

With joyful colors everywhere, 

With sunshine gleaming clear and bright, 
And frosty odors on the air. 


The trees have staged a masquerade— 
In glowing colors nod and sway: 
You’d hardly know Miss Maple now, 
Or Mr. Poplar dressed so gay. 


The goldenrod spreads sunny cheer 
Upon the hillsides bleak and old; 
The gentians and the asters blue 
Still flaunt their beauty in the cold. 


The autumn is a happy time 

With white smoke trailing through the 
haze: 

The earth’s a colored picture book 

That’s full of joyful, gladsome ways. 


TO REMIND ME 


LUCRETIA PENNY 


I made a wreath of larkspur 
And pressed it in a book. 

Now that summer’s ended, 
It’s nice that I can look 

At my wreath of larkspur, 
Then close my eyes, and see 

All the flowers of summer 
Gay with bloom for me. 


THE FAIR 


WINIFRED CATHERINE MARSHALL 


It always is exciting, 

Getting ready for the fair, 

And hoping that the things you take 
Will win a first prize there. 


Mother has salt-rising bread, 
And Auntie has a cake, 
Grandma has a braided rug, 
Which Nancy helped her make. 


Our Bobby has a pumpkin, 
Selected with great care; 
It’s always so exciting, 
Getting ready for the fair. 
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THE GRAPES 


LELAND B. JACOBS 


I went into the garden 
When the afternoon was bright 
And found upon their lacy vines 
Grapes of red and white. 


In luscious clusters hanging, 
Kissed by the mellow sun, 

They told of summer hours passed 
And autumn days begun. 


FACE WASH 


CLAUDE WEIMER 
Old Mother Earth has dust on her face, 


Cobwebs and soot and stain; 
So she dips her head into clouds for the 
suds 
And washes her face with rain. 


Old Mother Earth has a frowning look 
When she washes her face, but when 
She has scrubbed the cobwebs and dust 

away 
She smiles and is bright again. 


GETTING ACQUAINTED 


CLARENCE M. LINDSAY 


I never wait for other girls 
To ask: “Pray, who are you?” 
I step right up, and with a smile 
I say: “How do you do!” 


And nearly always they smile back 
Quite pleasantly at me! 

So, though we’ve never met before, 
We’re soon good friends, you see! 


THE SUN 


LELAND B. JACOBS 


I watched the sun 
Climb up the sky. 

He seemed so high, 

He seemed so proud. 
Before I'd time 

To say good-bye 

He hid behind a cloud! 


SEPTEMBER 


WINIFRED CATHERINE MARSHALL 


chool bells ring, once more, today, 
ager children skip and play, 

ears are ripening on the bough, 
rees are dressed in crimson now. 
very bush wears gold or brown, 
aple leaves come sifting down, 
irds fly south above the town, 

ager children skip and run, 

ing school bells, vacation’s done, 


Bind Sm] uinw 


AUTUMN 


MAUDE M. GRANT 


Gay are the trees now, red, yellow, and 
brown, 

And softly the beautiful leaves flutter 
down. 

Now come with the basket and come with 
the rake; 

A towering leaf pile we quickly will 
make. 

And if we are careful as careful can be, 

Perhaps a bright bonfire you'll presently 
see. 


CINDERELLA POPCORN 


FRANCES GORMAN RISSER 


Cinderella Popcorn’s going to a ball, 

To be held this evening in Corn Popper 
Hall, 

Fairy Heat will change her dress from a 
tight, plain brown, 

To a gorgeous, snowy white, ruffled all 
around. 


Hopping, skipping, jumping, happy as a 
gnome, 

Cinderella Popcorn’s never going home, 

See her, how she prances—will not stop 
at all, 

Cinderella Popcorn, at the Popcorn Ball! 


SWINGING ON THE MOON 


BESS STOUT LAMBERT 


Oh, come, go swinging on the moon; 
We'll watch the stars spin ’round and 
round, 
And while we’re swinging on the moon, 
We'll see the hills go up and down. 


What makes the hills go up and down 
And never, never run away? 

One side goes up and one goes down 
Because the hills are made that way. | 


Oh, come, go swinging while we may, 
The smiling moon is bending low, 

And we'll be gone ’til break of day 
And swinging, swinging, swinging 8° 
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“Midsummer Eve"—Swedish Dance 


ARRANGED FOR RHYTHM BAND BY J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 
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Violins playing the melody will add much to the authentic flavor. T.B., tuned bells; TRI, triangle; R.S., rhythm sticks; 
W.B., wood block; TAM., tambourine; CYM., cymbals. R indicates rap of tambourine, $ indicates shake. 
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IN A DRAMATIZATION 


H THIS play is simple to give because 

the reader makes the explanations and 
the actors have little to learn. Children 
take all the parts, acting while the reader 
pauses for their speeches. Special cos- 
tumes are not required, except for the 
parts of Mrs. Jones and Mrs. Davis. The 
girls taking these parts may borrow dress- 
es and wraps from an adult, or from an 
older sister. 


CHARACTERS 


MRS. JONES—The hostess. 
MARY—Her daughter. 

JANE ADAMS—Mary’s playmate. 
MRS. DAVIS—An elderly lady. 
JOHN—Mary’s brother. 
FRED—John’s playmate. 


SETTING 


The stage is set like a dining room. 
There are a telephone on a small stand at 
right front, and a radio at right back. A 
dining table may be set for five and placed 
at rear of stage at the left, with five chairs 
near. No one should sit on the side of the 
table next the audience. 


THE PLay 


READER (at extreme left and front of 
stage) —Our oral-language dramatization 
will be lessons in behavior. We are going 
to act out some of the everyday courtesies 
and discourtesies in life. We shall show: 

1. How to introduce people. 

2. Courtesies to older people. 

3. A few table manners, 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 
MILDRED H. FRALICK 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, Cameron School, 
Greeley, Colorado 


Mrs. Jones is sitting in her living room. 
Her little daughter, Mary, comes home 
and brings a playmate. (Enter Mary with 
playmate.) Mary introduces her friend 
to her mother. 

MARY—Mother, this is Jane Adams, a 
schoolmate of mine. Jane, this is my 
mother. Jane has come to play with me 
this afternoon. 

MOTHER—Jane, I am very glad to meet 
you. 

JANE—How do you do, Mrs. Jones. 

MOTHER—I hope you and Mary will 
have a nice time playing together. 

JANE—Thank you. I am sure we shall. 
(Mary and Jane sit down quietly in rear 
of stage.) 

READER—An old friend, Mrs. Davis, 
comes in to see the Jones’s. They welcome 
her cordially. 

MOTHER—Come in, Mrs. Davis. We 
are so glad you came. 

READER—Mary introduces Jane, being 
careful to present the younger person to 
the older person. 

MARY—How do you do, Mrs. Davis. I 
wish to introduce my friend, Jane Adams. 
Jane, this is Mrs. Davis. 

JANE—How do you do, Mrs. Davis. 


THE BUS RIDE 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 


MRS. DAVIS—Jane, I am glad to know 
you. (Mrs. Davis drops her gloves.) 

READER—Jane very correctly rises, be- 
cause an older person has come into the 
room, and offers Mrs. Davis her comfort- 
able chair. Jane and Mary remain stand- 
ing until Mrs. Davis is seated. Mary picks 
up the gloves and politely hands them to 
Mrs. Davis. 

MRS. DAVIis—Thank you, Mary. 

READER—Soon John comes home from 
school and brings his friend, Fred. John 
rushes noisily in, neglecting to remove his 
cap as he enters. 

JOHN (throwing book on the floor) — 
Come on, Fred, let’s see if we can get 
Jimmy Allen. 

READER—Forgetting to speak to his 
mother and Mrs. Davis, John hurries over 
to the radio and turns it on without first 
inquiring whether his mother and her 
guest would be interested in the program. 
(Mrs. Davis looks surprised, and his moth- 
er, annoyed, motions John to turn off the 
radio.) 

MOTHER—John, dear, please turn the 
radio down. 

READER—Meanwhile, Fred removes his 
cap while he speaks courteously to Mrs. 
Jones and Mrs. Davis. 

MRS. JONES—Well, how do you do, 
Fred. How is your mother? 

FRED—She’s fine, thank you. 

MRS. JONES—Jane, we would be pleased 
to have you and Fred stay for supper. 
Would you like to? 

JANE—Thank you. Ill phone my 
mother and see whether I may stay. (Jane 
goes to the phone.) 2389 (impatiently). 
[ said 2389. (She jerks the receiver hook.) 
Oh! She gave me the wrong number. 
Operator, you gave me 2369. I want 
2389. Mother, I won’t be home for sup- 
per. Good-by. 

READER—Poor Jane! Did she never 
stop to think that people show their real 
selves most of all when using the tele- 
phone? Or does she think that because 

(Continued on page 75) 





Rum - ble, rum - ble, mum - ble, mum - ble, Here is the bus 


Tum - ble, tum - ble, jum - ble, jum - ble, Shut goes the door; 


wait-ing for us. 


off with a roar. 





Seats 


On we’re go - ing; now we’re slow - ing. Clat - ter 
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A SCHOOL DIARY 


JOYCE WEAVER 
B AN EASY way to keep pupils inter- 


ested in written composition from day 
to day is to let them write diaries. Each 
day have the children write on one piece 
of paper their experiences in school during 
that day. This assignment occupies only 
a few minutes. It keeps the pupils alert; 
it helps them form an original style; and 
it corrects poor habits of written expres- 
sion. 

Most children are interested in diaries 
and will look forward to this work each 
day. After a diary for a week has been 
written, the children usually decide to 
make a diary for the term. At the end of 
the term the children are very proud of 
their diaries, and they are interested in re- 
viewing the happenings which they have 
recorded. 


A RHYTHMIC ACTIVITY 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


B® USING a phonograph record of a 
standard rhythm for children, we 
tried a rhythmic activity which proved 
unusual and quite successful. We wanted 
the activity to have 100 per cent pupil 
participation, so we divided the class into 
groups, not necessarily in even numbers. 

One group, for instance, merely clapped 
their hands lightly in rhythm; another 
tapped glass jars, using long nails. Two 
children tapped out the rhythm by using 
the inside of the wastebasket, which fur- 
nished the necessary hollow tones. A 
number of boys found pleasant results 
were obtained by tapping the pipes which 
are in the room. 

A group of girls tapped their feet in 
thythm, and still another group made 
thythm with their rulers. The possibili- 
ties of more and varied experiments were 
clearly seen, and the children’s enthusiasm 
and performance proved that the activity 
was worth while, 


AN AID TO DISCIPLINE 


FRANCES HALL 


— IN MY fourth grade I have found 

an effective method of discipline. At 
the first of each school month I put on 
the blackboard a list of all the pupils’ 
hames, and give each one 100 on deport- 
ment. Then during the month I take off 
points from a pupil’s 100 when the occa- 
sion makes it necessary. 

The children try hard to keep their de- 
Portment perfect. Their grades have 
greatly improved. Of course the child 
teceives on his report card the grade that 
he makes on the blackboard, and since 
¢ knows what that grade is, he has a 
chance to greatly improve it, 
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ORIGINAL STORIES 


HAZEL BENNETT 


M MY PUPILS are pleased when I hang 

up a new picture, such as a child 
mowing a lawn, a child swinging, or a 
picnic. I always choose a picture full of 
action and color, since I know that it will 
appeal to the children. 

The pupils give the picture a title and 
write as interesting a story as possible 
about it. Their compositions improve in 
unity, capitalization, and punctuation, 
and their imagination becomes more vivid 
with practice. 

After corrections are made, following 
my checling, I type and mimeograph a 
few of the best stories. I make these into 
a booklet, which is read and reread with 
great interest by the children. 


VISUAL EDUCATION 


ISABEL SLOAN 


B® | HAVE found a method with which 
to interest my fourth-grade children 
in reading early in September, when their 
minds are still dwelling on the fine time 
they had during the summer vacation. 

We started to read about the history of 
houses. As we have a picture projector 
in our school and the materials with which 
to make slides, I suggested that we prepare 
a group of pictures and call it “The Story 
of Houses.” The children were enthusias- 
tic. Our schoolroom at once became a 
workshop. Some of the children drew the 
pictures, others colored them, while still 
others prepared short talks about the pic- 
tures that were made. 

As our work progressed, one child sug- 
gested that we invite the third grade to be 
our guests the afternoon of our show. To 
this I readily agreed, provided everyone be 
particular in preparing the slides, and very 
carefully memorize the talks to go with 
them. A committee was appointed to 
write and present the invitation to the 
third grade. 

When we finished our preparations, we 
had eight different pictures, namely, a 
cave dwelling, cliff dwelling, tree dwell- 
ing, tupek, tent, igloo, log cabin, and 
modern apartment building. 


ILLUSTRATED GEOGRAPHY 


NORMAN N. UNCAPHER 


@ THE pupils of my fifth grade some- 

times find it difficult to remember 
what products are produced in, and im- 
ported from, the different countries or cit- 
ies of the world. 

In discussing the canning industry, one 
member of the class brought up the ques- 
tion of can labels. We decided to collect 
labels, and to exhibit them on our bulletin 
board. 

The children became interested in the 
collection. Soon they could easily re- 
member, for example, that pineapples 
came from Hawaii and corned beef from 
Argentina. The children were so en- 
grossed in this study that they wanted to 
know more about the countries and cities 
from which the products came. 


A HOMEMADE READING GAME 


ROSE LEARY LOVE 


B THE board for this game is made as 

follows. A piece of oak tag about 
the size of an ordinary checkerboard is 
blocked off evenly. On one half of the 
board every other block is colored red. 
On the other half every other block is 
colored blue. On the blocks not colored 
simple pictures are pasted. 

The pictures on each half of the board 
are identical. The names of the pictures 
are printed on small squares of cardboard 
and placed in envelopes labeled Red and 
Blue. 

Two or more children can play this 
game. The object is to see which player 
or group of players can correctly place 
the most names on corresponding pictures 
in the time allotted. 

The reverse side of the board may be 
used for a number-work game, made simi- 
lar to the reading game. Number facts 
are placed in the blank spaces and the an- 
swers are printed on small squares of card- 
board, as for the reading game, and placed 
in envelopes properly labeled. 
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SPARE-TIME ACTIVITY 


MARGARET J. THOMASSEN 


@ BECAUSE some of my pupils are in- 

variably through with their lessons 
sooner than others, I organized a Busy 
Bee Club. I post a workers’ sheet on the 
side wall, to which the children refer for 
their extra tasks. As they complete this 
work they check the sheet. 

Everyone in the room is given some spe- 
cial work to do when regular tasks are 
finished. The rapid pupils are given such 
tasks as gathering news or nature articles 
for the bulletin board. Some are assigned 
as librarians; others keep the bookcase 
neat; some are responsible for the room 
decorations; still others tend to the stove 
or blackboards. Those who have less time 
to invest are given little duties, such as 
picking up paper, inspecting the desks, or 
seeing that all the wraps are hanging after 
the pupils are in their seats. 

[ find that the pupils have learned in 
this way to assume responsibility and take 
more pride in their schoolroom. 


VASES OF FLOWERS 


M. C. WOODWARD 


B VASES of flowers may be made of cut 
paper. Cut the flowers from white 
construction paper; color with crayons. 
The leaves are made of green paper. Cut 
the vase from harmonizing paper. 
This work gives the children more than 
a drawing lesson. They learn to arrange 
flowers gracefully in vases, and to select 
attractive and interesting color schemes. 
The daisy is one of the simplest flowers to 
start with, but the idea can be used with 
almost any flower. 


A Vase of Flowers Can Easily Be Cut from Paper 
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HISTORY DRILL 


THELMA VAN LANE 


H AFTER I give a diagnostic test to 

my fifth and sixth grades, I use the 
following method for effective and inter- 
esting drill. 

The class lines up as it would for a spell- 
down. I begin at the head of the line and 
ask questions, dates, and important words. 
A child who misses a question goes to the 
end of the line. Since each child is eager 
to remain the leader or to move up in the 
line, he often utilizes his extra time for 
history study. 

This drill can be varied by having one 
of the brightest pupils prepare and ask 
questions. If you have a large group, 
two lines can be used. When anyone miss- 
es, he must take his seat, and the group 
having the greater number at the end of 
the class period is the winner. 


A GEOGRAPHY SCRAPBOOK 


CLARA GIROD 
H MOST of the children in my school 


have never been more than a few miles 
from home. To make sixth-grade geog- 
raphy more interesting and understand- 
able to them, I have each pupil put in a 
scrapbook all information that he finds as 
he studies each foreign country. Old 
magazines are diligently searched for pic- 
tures to use in illustrating occupations 
followed in the various countries, for pic- 
tures of the city most noted for the oc- 
cupation, and so on. Under each picture 
is written all that has been learned about 
the topic. 

When the dress and customs of each 
country are studied, a pasteboard doll is 
dressed in costume and pasted in the prop- 
er section, as is also a recipe for a noted 
dish of native food. The study is further 
correlated with art and music. When the 
pupil has finished studying a country, he 
has a good general knowledge of it. 


IMPROVING PENMANSHIP 


LILA PORTER 
B® INTEREST was lacking in our pen- 


manship class until I used this plan. 
One day we work carefully on two drills. 
We discuss thoroughly the beginning and 
ending strokes and other formations of 
the letters. Then we practice. I give in- 
dividual help wherever I find that it is 
needed. 

The next day, on a new sheet of paper, 
the children do the drills to the best of 
their ability. I take up the papers and 
place them on the reading table with the 
names covered, and a number on each one. 
The pupils vote, by ballot, for the best 
papers, which are then placed on the bul- 
letin board for display. 


A SPELLING GAME 


ELIZABETH RIBER 


B® MY PUPILS enjoy this tapping game, 

which makes a fine spelling drill. The 
teacher begins by giving a spelling word 
to the class; for example, “people.” With 
a ruler she taps once for each letter, stop- 
ping on any letter she chooses. She asks 
the class on which letter she stopped tap- 
ping. A pupil who can give the correct 
letter then takes the ruler, gives another 
word, and continues the game. 


ATTENTION IN READING 


IRENE MOLINE 


@ THE pupils of my second grade enjoy 

reading orally. To keep the attention 
of the class while others are reading, I let 
each pupil read a paragraph in turn. If 
someone is not paying attention when his 
turn comes, | call on someone else. 

This plan encourages good practice in 
reading orally before the class, requires 
strict attention, and helps the pupils learn 
that the first word in a paragraph is in- 
dented. 


PRIMARY SEATWORK 


THELMA HAAS 
@ WHEN my beginners have learned 


the numbers from one to one hundred, 
I give them, for seatwork, envelopes con- 
taining these numbers written on bright 
construction paper, and cut into small 
squares. They like to put the numbers in 
the correct order on their desks. 

I use this same device for second-grade 
pupils, with numbers from one hundred 
to one thousand and farther, and for my 
third-grade pupils, when they are learning 
their Roman numbers. 

I let the third-grade pupils cut the 
squares apart and put them into the enve- 
lopes (one for each pupil in the class). 
This provides them with work for several 
periods and saves time for me. 


A SENTENCE ASSIGNMENT 


SISTER MARY MATTHEW, O.P. 


HB I FIND the following exercise effec- 
tive in clinching the fundamentals of 
punctuation and capitalization rules in the 
intermediate grades. I place a sentence 
on the front blackboard before class pe- 
riod, which the pupils must copy, being 
careful to supply all necessary marks of 
punctuation and capitalization. 

The following morning I hand the pu- 
pils’ papers back, after having checke 
the mistakes and corrected the blackboard 
sentence in colored chalk, calling speci 
attention to points which the greater 
number of pupils missed. 
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A SOCIAL-SCIENCE ACTIVITY 


EBBA BRENNER 


HB AT THE beginning of the term my 

sixth-graders make booklets to use 
while studying Europe. As a new country 
is studied, each child tries to learn as many 
words as he can from the language of that 
country. Many parents who are able to 
speak a foreign language become interest- 
ed in this work and help their children 
with pronunciation. 

Besides getting help at home, the pupils 
are on the lookout for foreign words in all 
their reading material, music books, and 
dictionaries. The words found in this 
manner are promptly added to the lists. 

This activity, therefore, leads to keener 
reading, a better understanding of the 
dictionary, and a very decided class inter- 
est in the languages, music, and customs in 
other lands. 


MAKING BOOKS 


KATHARINE BOWERS 


BIN MY rural school there is a scarcity 

of primary library books. School 
funds are such that we cannot supply this 
want. Out of this need for books and 
stories has come a worth-while plan. We 
write stories! Since these stories are used 
on the library table for the little people, 
there is an incentive to write interesting 
stories in the best style. I type the com- 
positions and the children add pictures to 
them. As the stories accumulate, they are 
bound according to subject matter. 

The primary children are particularly 
interested in these stories because they 
were written by their schoolmates and 
have their names attached. 


BEGINNERS’ MUSIC 


MARIAN A. STARKEY 


— WHEN small children begin school 

they very frequently appear to be 
tone-deaf. This is simply because they 
have not yet learned to hear tones. In 
my subprimary class, I have developed a 
game which we call the “Listening Game.” 
Sometimes we are “choo-choo” trains; 
sometimes we are church bells, or horns, 
and sometimes, cats saying “miaow.” 

The object of the game is to have the 
children produce tones which sound ex- 
actly like mine. For instance, if we are 
“choo-choo” trains, I sing “choo-choo,” 
being very careful to‘vary the tones, and 
the children try to sing it back to me. 

At first very few children are able to 
sing the correct tones, but they all become 
80 interested in playing the game well that 
ina short time they imitate my tones 
exactly. Children who have had this type 
of drill seem to learn to sing more quickly 
than those who have not. 
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INSECT COLLECTIONS 


JULIA E. CURTIS 
M I FOUND that the children in my 


rural school liked to make insect col- 
lections. I prepared a cyanide jar in 
which to kill the insects that had been 
caught. Then we secured a large square 
of soft cardboard on which to mount the 
insects, and, for a few cents, purchased a 
paper of steel pins for the mounting. By 
means of a handbook on entomology, we 
made a classification. A hand lens for 
magnifying the insects adds interest . 


CURTAINS FOR OUR WINDOWS 


AVIS PHILLIPS 


H THIS suggestion may be useful to 

those of you who have no shades in 
your schoolroom. We purchased un- 
bleached muslin and made full-length cur- 
tains, trimming them with red and white 
gingham along the inner edges and the 
bottom. We hung them on inexpensive 
rods with rings, so that they may be drawn 
back and forth to permit plenty of light 
to enter, as well as to shut out the sun 
when necessary. 


A MODERN SPELLING MATCH 


VLASTA KUBIK 


H THE children in my school enjoy the 

following spelling match. They line 
up as in any match. I give each child a 
word to spell but do not tell whether he 
spells it right or wrong. Then I give the 
next child a new word. The pupil who 
notices an error in spelling waits until it 
is his turn, then, instead of spelling the 
word given him, spells the one that was 
previously misspelled. 

If he spells the word correctly, the 
child who misspelled it, and all those who 
spelled the words given them instead of 
making the correction, are “spelled 
down,” and must take their seats. 


HAND-WASHING MADE EASY 


SYBIL JARNAGIN 
@ IF YOUR school has no regular hand- 


washing equipment, you can easily 
provide it, as my fifth- and sixth-grade 
children and I did. 

We purchased a tin washbasin for fif- 
teen cents, and soap for ten cents. The 
boys brought some pieces of wood, and 
with my help built a table just the right 
height. We covered the table with white 
oilcloth. ‘To satisfy our towel need, we 
bought a roller and paper toweling from 
the five-and-ten-cent store. 

With this new equipment and with 
wash-up charts, my pupils are developing 
very good habits of cleanliness. 





CLUB EXCHANGE 


HM IN THESE columns are published 

notices from teachers who wish to 
have their pupils exchange correspond- 
ence with children in other schools. We 
cannot guarantee that letters will be an- 
swered, but we assume that teachers who 
send in notices will make an effort to 
have their pupils acknowledge all letters 
received. All notices should be signed 
by the teachers themselves, and be ad- 
dressed to: THE INstrucToR, Club 
Exchange, Dansville, N.Y. 

Notices are published in the order of 
their receipt. It is suggested that they 
be mailed soon to ensure their publica- 
tion early in this year. 


Florida—Our pupils in grades three, four, five, 
six, seven, and eight wish to exchange letters, pic- 
tures, and products with pupils of other states and 
foreign countries. We live in the center of the 
citrus-fruit-growing region, eleven miles from the 
Singing Tower. We promise to answer all letters. 
Address: Miss Esteleen Sternberg, Lake Hamilton, 
Florida. 


Minnesota.—My pupils of grades one, two, three, 
and four would like to correspond with pupils of 
other schools, All letters will be answered prompt- 
ly. Address: Miss Grace O'Connor, Cottage 
Grove, Minnesota. 


Missouri—My pupils, third, fourth, fifth, and 
eighth grades, and I would like to exchange let- 
ters, pictures, souvenirs, and scrapbooks with 
pupils in any state or foreign country. We will 
answer all letters. Address: Mrs. Juanita Clift, 
Bethany, Missouri. 


Oklahoma.—I teach sixth grade and art in the 
city schools of Marietta, Oklahoma. We would 
like to hear from teachers and pupils in the United 
States, Canada, and foreign countries. We have 
a post-card collection and a stamp collection. 
Would you like to exchange souvenirs with us? 
Address: Miss Anna Lee Anderson, Marietta, 
Oklahoma. 


Pennsylvania—The fupils and teacher of 
Franklin Rural School, grades one to eight, wish to 
exchange the October issue of their twenty-page 
mimeographed school paper for school papers of 
any type published by one-room schools, grades, or 
junior high schools in the United States, its pos- 
sessions, and foreign countries. Please write to 
them by October 10. Address: Mrs. Margaret 
Seylar, R.D. No. 1, Riegelsville, Pennsylvania. 





A BLACKBOARD HELP 


LILLIAN McLEOD 


HB I HAVE found a very helpful way 

for cleaning blackboards, and a more 
satisfactory one than the old way of wash- 
ing them with water. Put a small amount 
of furniture polish on a soft cloth and 
wipe the blackboards with it. We do this 
every evening. The children enjoy taking 
turns cleaning the blackboards, and they 
are always in good condition. 
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Caroline S. Woodruff, 
newly elected president 
of the National Educa- 
tion Association, is the | 
principal of State Nor- 
mal School, Castleton, 
Vermont. 





The 75th Convention of the N.E.A. 


Held in Detroit June 27—July 1 


REPORTED BY MARY E. OWEN 
Associate Editor, THE INSTRUCTOR 


@ THE seventy-fifth annual meeting of 

the National Education Association 
opened in Detroit on June 27 with a 
Sunday afternoon vesper service, and 
continued through Thursday evening, 
July 1. Orville C. Pratt, president of the 
Association and superintendent of schools, 
Spokane, Washington, planned a splendid 
program which was carried out under his 
guidance. There was a very large attend- 
ance, in fact the largest in the history of 
the Association with the exception of the 
Los Angeles meeting, in 1931. 

Nine general sessions were held, as well 
as three meetings of the Representative 
Assembly. At the latter, reports of com- 
mittees were made, resolutions were 
adopted (given in brief form elsewhere on 
this page), and other business was carried 
on. The afternoons were devoted to 
meetings of the twenty-two departments 
of the National Education Association and 
to the eighteen allied organizations. 

Among the important speakers were 
Senator Josh Lee, Stuart Chase, Mary R. 
Beard, Congressman Brooks Fletcher, Sec- 
retary Henry A. Wallace, William H. 
Kilpatrick, Payson Smith, Edmund E. 
Day, J. W. Studebaker, Henry Lester 
Smith, Charles B. Glenn, Willis A. Sutton, 
Frank Cody, Edna Dean Baker, Agnes 
Samuelson, Mabel Snedaker, Stuart A. 
Courtis, F. Dean McClusky, Eugene B. 
Elliott, and Clifford Woody. 
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B® THE Horace Mann Centennial was 

emphasized, first by the theme of the 
Life Membership Dinner on Monday eve- 
ning, and later in the week by the pres- 
entation of a three-act play, “Testament 
of Faith,” portraying the life of Horace 
Mann. This play was written by members 
of the faculty of Antioch College, where 
Horace Mann was the first president, and 
it was presented by the Antioch Players 
just as they first produced it at the open- 
ing of the Centennial celebration at 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio, 
last October. 


HB THE officers elected are as follows: 

president, Caroline $. Woodruff, Prin- 
cipal, State Normal School, Castleton, 
Vermont; first vice-president, Orville C. 
Pratt, the retiring president; eleven vice- 
presidents—Andrew Avery, of Georgia; 
Evlyn Chasteen, of California; H. Claude 
Hardy, of New York; J. J. Guenther, of 
Nebraska; H. W. Holmes, of Michigan; 
R. L. Hunt, of South Dakota; Frank A. 
Jensen, of Illinois; Daisy Lord, of Con- 
necticut; R. H. Snyder, of Idaho; B. C. 
Tighe, of North Dakota; and N. Eliot 
Willis, of Massachusetts; treasurer, R. E. 
Offenhauer, of Ohio; members of the ex- 
ecutive committee, Mrs. Myrtle Hooper 
Dahl, of Minnesota; R. T. Shaw, of Penn- 
sylvania; and David A. Van Buskirk, of 
Michigan; and fifty-four state directors. 





RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 


1. Youth Education and Guidance—The National 
Education Association reaffirms its recommenda- 
tion for establishment by act of Congress of an 
adequately supported permanent Division of Youth 
Education and Guidance in the United States 
Office of Education. 

2. Adult Education—The Association urges finan- 
cial support for educating adults for effective citi- 
zenship by local, State, and Federal governments. 
3. Federal Aid—The Association directs its officers 
to continue efforts to secure liberal Federal aid for 
education. The Association heartily endorses the 
Harrison-Black-Fletcher Bill. 

4. Rural Education—The Association urges its of- 
ficers and members to seek and to develop means 
for promoting the welfare of schools in rural areas, 
§. Adjustment of Teacher Supply and Demand— 
The Association recommends that a committee be 
appointed to study the problem of adjusting the 
supply of adequately trained teachers to the demand, 
6. Opposition to War—In furtherance of | its 
adopted policy of opposition to war, the Associa- 
tion advocates: (1) education for peace includ- 
ing the truth about the causes of war; (21) the 
teaching of war aims and the extent to which 
these have been attained through warfare; (3) 
nationalization of the war munitions industry to 
take the profits out of war; (4) an amendment to 
the Constitution to provide that, except in case of 
actual invasion, war may be declared only by vote 
of the people; and (5) an amendment to the Con- 
stitution to legalize the universal drafting of the 
material and industrial resources of the country in 
case of war. 

7. Teacher Tenure—The Association reaffirms its 
stands in full support of tenure for teachers. 

8. Advisory Committee on Education—The Asso- 
ciation highly commends the appointment of the 
Advisory Committee on Education by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

9. Independence of Educational Administrative 
Organization—The Association reafirms the neces- 
sity for independence of education in the admin- 
istrative organization of the Federal, State, and 
local governments. 

10. Oaths—The Association reaflirms its opposi- 
tion to efforts to require members of the teaching 
profession to take discriminatory oaths. 

11. Radio Education—The Association urges the 
further development of educational programs by 
radio which can be used to enrich schoolwork. 
12. Endorsements and Appreciations—The Associ- 
ation fully endorses: American Education Week, 
November 7-13, 1937; the work and reports of the 
Educational Policies Commission; and the Horace 
Mann Centennial. It urges that an appreciation 
of the value of the contribution of the kindergar- 
ten be expressed on its one-hundredth anniversary. 
It commends the work of the American Founda 
tion for the Blind and the special tribute to Helen 
Keller which is being planned for 1938. 

The Association expresses its appreciation of the 
hospitality and courtesy of the City of Detroit. 
It also tenders its appreciation to the press, the 
radio broadcasting companies, and all who contrib- 
uted to the success of the convention. 





MH THE social side of the convention, 

always important in providing an op- 
portunity to make new acquaintances and 
to renew old friendships, was not neg- 
lected. There were numerous breakfasts, 
luncheons, teas, and dinners, at many 0 
which the business of the organizations 
holding them was (Continued on page 87 
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Making Model Airplanes © 


(Continued from page 47) 


Saw two straight slits in the end 
of the body, as shown in Figs. 8 and 9, 
to receive the rudder and elevator. 
Cut slits in the rudder and elevator, 
as shown in the drawing, so that they 
will fit together. If they do not fit 
tightly when pushed into position, 
fasten them with small brads driven 
through the tail of the airplane. 
Brads must be used for this purpose 
because glue will not hold metal to 
wood. 

If you are working on the cabin 
ship, you may nail the wing directly 
to the body. Use four nails of suit- 
able size. See Fig. 10. The wing of 
the open model should be about 3/4,” 
above the body. This may be ac- 
complished by spacing it with a 34” 
square block of wood, and driving 
four long nails through the wing 
(two near the front edge and two 
near the back edge), and on into the 
body. When the nails have been | 
driven through until even with the 
top of the wing, draw out the spac- 
ing block. See cross section shown 
in Fig. 11. 

Two thin pieces of wood, called 
struts (shown in Fig. 11), may be | 
glued on each side from the wing to | 
the body to give additional support. | 

| 





These pieces should be about 14” 
thick and 1” wide. 

Wheels may be sawed from the 
end of a broomstick, a curtain rod, 
or other round piece of wood. A 
piece sawed from a round tree limb 
will likewise be satisfactory. Such 
wheels should be cut about '/.” thick, 
and the edges may be rounded with 
a file. In the middle of the wheel, 
drill a hole a bit larger than the nail 
which is to hold it to the axle. The 
round tin pieces used with roofing 
paper will also serve as wheels, or 
wheels may be cut with tin snips 
from scrap metal or a tin can. 

The axle which holds the wheels 
should he made from a piece of wood 
2” x 44" x 4”. It may be fastened 
to the body of the airplane with 
wires or with a small block of wood— 
depending on the ability of the work- 
man. Figs. 12a and 12b show front 
vieWs in cross section. Figs. 13a and 
[3b show side views. If wires are 
used, drill holes through the axle and 
into the body of the plane to receive 
them. Be careful not to split the 
axle, 

Nail the wheels to the axle, remem- 
bering to drill a hole first if there 
ems to be danger of splitting the 
wood. 

Make the propeller (shown in Fig. 
\4) from a piece of tin, and bend it 
to shape; or thin blades may be whit- 
tld to shape from a 34” x 34” x 5” 
pce of wood. Nail the propeller to 
the nose of the airplane. 

Drive a nail obliquely into the 
sottom of the body for a tail skid. 
Curve it a trifle. 

Paint the plane any suitable color. 
Pupils who have pictures of airplanes 
look at will devise their own paint- 
ng scheme. They will also, with a 
ot of encouragement, make biplanes 
ind trimotors, and will substitute 
Pontoons for wheels. Usually all 
that is necessary is the opportunity 
© work. There will be no dearth 


of subjects. 








All Checks Sent by Fastest Air Mail 
PROMPT HELP TO PAY BILLS 


“It is very gratifying to know that in less than 
one Week from the time I sent you the doctor's 
report, I had my check trom the TL.C.U which 
came by air mail It is also a comfort to know 
that even though you are not able to earn any 
money while sick, you have your T.C.l check 
to fall back on to help pay the doctor and drug 
bills. I wish to thank you for your promptness.”” 


Myrtie Weber. Emporium, Pa. 
SURPRISED BY T.C.U. PROMPTNESS 


‘Your prompt settlement of my claim surprised 
me That airmail envelope brought cheer and 
made me feel that I had a friend in need You 
have always been fais prompt and sympathetic, 
but this imstanece eemed unusually so Ace pt 
my sincere thanks.”’"—-Anna A. Jelen, Casper, 
Wyo. 


A FEELING OF PROTECTION 
“The T.C.U. check which I received by air mail 
this morning will be a great help in paying my 
doctor's bill It is certainly a feeling of pro 
tection to be under the TiC. umbrella.” 
Bertha Welimann, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Send the Coupon Today! 
No Agent Will Call 


The T.C.U. employs no agents, so 
you will not be annoyed by personal 
ealls. All faets are plainly given in 
writing. You will like the generous 
T.C.U. Policy and especially its low 


cost. 


FOUNDED 


1899 


882 T.C.U. Building 
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Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
Lincoln, Nebr. 





... without your T.C.U. Umbrella 


It’s bad to be caught in a downpour —but how it helps to 
have your umbrella with you. So it is when the bills for 
Doctor, Nurse, Hospital and all the other “extras” come 
pouring in on you during sickness, accident or quarantine. 


Be Safe---Get Under the T.C.U. Umbrella 
ALL THESE BENEFITS ARE YOURS 


For a cost of as little as a nickel a day, your policy in the T.C.U. will 
pay you $50 a Month when you are totally disabled by confining sick- 
ness or accidental injuries (including automobile accidents). $50 a 
Month when you are quarantined and your salary has stopped. $25 a 
Month for illness that does not confine you to the house, but keeps you 
from your work. In addition, hospital and operation benefits. $333 to 
$1000 for major accidents, or for accidental loss of life. Double these 
benefits for travel accidents sustained in railroad, street car or steam- 
a wreck. Policies paying larger benefits will be issued you if you so 

esire. 






It Costs So Little to be Safe 
and So Much to be Sorry ! 


For 38 years T.C.U. has been the tried and true friend of thousands 
of teachers everywhere. By lastest air mail checks go to them in time of 
need. If you are not already under the T.C.U. Umbrella, by all means 
send this convenient coupon today. 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 

To the T.C.U., 882 T.C.U. Building, 

Lincoln, Nebr. 

I am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits. 
Send me the whole story and booklet of testimonials. 





Name 


Address 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 


NO AGENT WILL CALL 
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How to Use the Handwork in This Issue 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


Pege TRANSPARENT bottles have al- 
ways had a fascination for the artist 
because of their high lights and their shad- 
ing of colors. The big glass bottles we 
often see hanging in an old-fashioned 
drugstore give the lover of color a real 
thrill. The play of light through the bot- 
tles, and the reflection of near-by lights 
on the glass, give a richness to the colors. 

Teachers in the elementary school can 
do much to help children appreciate color 
by using colored bottles, such as the one 
shown here. Another attractive green 
bottle is one in which mint juice comes. 
Large brown vinegar bottles, with their 
ridges of color which catch the light, are 
also beautiful. 

We must expose children to beautiful 
bright colors so that they will distinguish 
between a color which has refinement 
and one which is crude. Bottles are a 
good medium for teaching color appre- 
ciation. ‘The colors are never crude, be- 
cause of the translucent lights. 


ey THE sewing prob'ems on this page 

are carefully explained. Children 
like practical problems which can be used 
as gifts. The following suggestions are 
also practical. 

String dish cloths can be made into 
handbags. Weave yarn or warp in and 
out of the meshes to make original pat- 
terns. 

Make a hot-dish pad of composition 
board. The design can be colored with 
crayons, and heat applied with an iron, as 
explained in the apron problem 

For an interesting tray, paint a cooky 
sheet with light-colored lacquer. When 
it is dry, draw a design with pencil. Paint 
the design, and add a border. 


Pege THE city design on this page was 

one of an interesting group. We 
had an exhibit of over a hundred city 
scenes. One showed crowded traffic, and 
another, called “The City Sleeps,” pic- 
tured two lampposts and a dark street. 
John drew fire escapes in an alley. Mary 
drew the city fountain, with pigeons 
around it and high buildings behind it. 
One boy painted the industrial section. A 
girl drew clotheslines and big apartment 
houses. One child showed reflections in 
the river and called the design “City Re- 
flections.” Sammy made a design of lights 
at the entrance of a movie theater. 

Some children painted on magenta pa- 
per, some on violet, others on blue, and 
still others on orange, green, or red. We 
exhibited the pictures in the hall. 

The flower design was one of two hun- 
dred. Each picture was mounted on white 
paper and all were fastened together for 
exhibit. Children enjoy exhibits. Mimi 
drew the girl’s head quickly and skillfully. 
John’s sailboat picture was distinguished 
for its gorgeous color, giving the painting 
expression. 


Pages 


Pages THE small posters on the first 


page and the large one opposite of - 
fer simple designs. The writer suggests 
that the teacher approve the design before 
the child selects his materials. This is a 
good procedure until the children have 
done several lettering problems. Then, it 
seems to me, the teacher should allow the 
child to make the poster without submit- 
ting it to her for approval, because the 
design often does not show up until the 
colors are put on. 

The child can often do what the good 
modern artist does—put colors together 
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that the teacher would not approve if she 
saw them in the original plan. The way 
they are combined gives something more 
stimulating than the usual conservative 
color scheme. 

Only when the child experiments with 
the design and color as he goes along does 
he really think it out as a true problem, 
Of course he will make mistakes, but he 
learns by his mistakes. 


Fase FROM this model as a starting 
point a series of planes can be made 
using the illustrations in this magazine as a 
guide. (See also the pictures in the Illus- 
trated Unit of Work, pages 51-60.) 
Pontoons can be added to make the 
model into a hydroplane. 
Different decorations can be painted to 
represent various nations or air lines. 


Pages 


an THE drawings of boxes and bas- 


kets will help children to make 
objects in perspective, below the eye level, 
on the eye level, and above. 

Children are always asking how to draw 
a child holding something. In the lower 
left corner of page 48 there is a boy hold- 
ing an apple. The arm and hand are sim- 
ple enough for any child to draw. 

At the right of the same page is a boy 
holding a basket. This illustration will 
help children in the fifth grade to draw a 
three-quarter view of a figure. They 
have difficulty with the face and the hand. 
Seeing this drawing (Continued on page 76) 
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ud Green for $1.00 each. 


Teachers! 


If you have no 


FOTO-TAINER 


Get One NOW 





HE nicest way to keep and to 


show your snapshots col- 
lected on your vacation. 
pass the pictures, NOT the Al- 
bum. Identify them on_ their 
backs and you will remember all 
the incidents for years to come. 


Just where and when and who. 


The spacious, 4 x 714 pockets 
will hold everything, picture 
postcards, clippings, and you 


show only what you know is of 
interest to your friends or pupils. 
For project units of work, too. 

We send it to you on 3 days ap- 


proval, or stamp your name FREE 
if you fill out the coupon below. 


12 Pockets 24 Pockets | 
mitation Leather $2.00 $2.75 
Genuine Leather $2.75 $3.75 

Loose-leaf, additional pockets, small 2Sc, 
large 3Oc 





To popularize the idea we have now | 


FOTO -TAINER, Jr. 


for the youngsters 


12 pockets in imitation leather cover, Blue, Red 
Six for $5.50 
Twelve for $10.00 postpaid but 

NOT on approval 


—_— eee ee Ee 


MEVI, 228 East 45th Street, New York City 


Please send me the following 


| am enclosing $ 

‘nd me bill and I will pay Oct. 15th, 1937 
Name 

“treet 


Town State 





| 
} 





You | 


Nip and Tuck 


(Continued from page 34) 


was loose. “You bad, bad puppies,” 
he cried, “you’ve ruined my speller.” 

“They didn’t know any better,” 
said Betty. “It was just a game with 
them. Mother warned us, remem- 
ber.” 

“So she did,” answered Bob. “It 
was really my fault; I left the book 
on the steps last night.” 

One morning a week or two later, 
the twins were standing by the win- 
dow in the living room watching Nip 
and Tuck playing in the yard. 

The puppies rolled over and over, 
tangling themselves up in what 
seemed to be a ball of white string. 
Bob said, “I wonder where they 
found such a big ball of string.” 

Betty looked startled. “Wait a 
minute,” she cried, dashing out to 
the hall. There was her workbasket 
on the floor, with the crochet hook, 
but the ball of snowy wool and the 
little sweater that she was crocheting 
for Mary Lou’s doll were gone. 

“Oh,” she wailed, “it’s my yarn, 
and they have unraveled the sweater 
that I have been making.” Betty’s 
eyes were filled with tears. 

“Pll get it for you,” said Bob. 

“No use, Bob, it is too late now, 
said Betty. “I remember leaving the 
basket on the floor when I went to 
answer the doorbell.” 

“"_ declare, Mother,” said Daddy 
some weeks later, “I hardly know 
this house. I have not stepped on a 
rubber ball or stumbled over a piece 
of doll furniture for some time. It 
has been weeks since I have had to 
remove a family of dolls from my fa- 
vorite chair. What magic has been 
at work in our home?” 

“Nip and Tuck,” answered Mother. 


” 


James Madison— 
Father of the Constitution 


(Continued from page 35) 


the young lawyer and ask his advice 
about what he should do with his life. 
He found Thomas Jefferson friendly, 
kind, and helpful. Before their visit 
was over, James Madison had received 
advice from Jefferson that changed 
his whole career. 

“If you are not like other youths, 
tall and strong,” Thomas Jefferson 
told James Madison, “there is the 
world of books and good teaching 
waiting for you. Study, and try to 
help the people of our nation with 
what you learn.” 

“What do you think of this?” 
young James Madison asked Thomas 
Jefferson, unrolling and reading what 
he had written as part of a constitu- 
tion for the United States. 

“Good! Excellent!” Jefferson 
told him. “You must help us in our 
work of planning a constitution.” 

That was the beginning of a long 
friendship between the young men. 
When Thomas Jefferson had finished 
two terms as the third president of 
the United States, James Madison was 
elected and served well as our fourth 
president. Both these boys who grew 
up and went to our presidency had a 
great part in framing the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 
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KIT CONTAINS TOOTHBRUSH 
and COLGATE DENTAL CREAM 











————————————e 


Here’s how you can teach pu- 
pils oral hygiene easily and in- 
expensively. Supply them with 
Colgate Junior Dental Kits... 
at less than 9¢ per pupil! 
These dental kits are made 
specially for children. Each in- 
dividual kit contains a juvenile 
size, cellophane-wrapped tooth- 
brush with a colored handle, 
plus—a regular 10¢ tube of 
Colgate Dental Cream. This 
special price is less than the 
cost of the Dental Cream alone 
—the toothbrush is free! 


Consider This, Too! 


Figures show that only 40% of 


the entire adult population of 
the country use a toothbrush, 
In 60% of homes this impor- 
tant function is completely neg- 
lected. That proves how very 
important it is that you train 
your pupils in the classroom— 
to take proper care of their 
teeth. And this bargain Colgate 
Kit gives you your opportunity. 

Ofcourse, the number of kits 
available at this bargain price 
of $1.00 a dozen és limited. So 
act quickly. Place your order 
now. Just fill in the coupon 
below and mail it together 
with your check or money 
order today. 


THE DIONNE QUINS 





USE COLGATE’S EXCLUSIVELY 


Because Colgate’s cleans so thoroughly, yet so safely—Dr. Dafoe 
chose Colgate Dental Cream exclusively for the Dionne Quins, 
Like the Quins, every child finds it fun to brush his teeth with 
Colgate’s—the pleasing peppermint flavored toothpaste! 


COLGATE—Dept. M. 152 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Name 





School 


Dr en ee 


Enclosed is money order or my check for 
coves Please send me postpaid....... 
dozen Colgate Dental Kits. 








School Address 





a 


State 











Give your pupils the 
benefits of these 





Make every lesson more effective 
with the use of Victor Records — especially 
produced to help you teach! 


Victor Records, Victrolas and Electrolas are becoming standard equipment 


among schools. Few other teaching aids are used so widely. This modern 


way of teaching gives lessons a more interesting appeal from the student 


viewpoint — is used with unusual success by teachers of primary subjects. 


Listed below are some of the many types of Victor Records designed es- 


pecially for primary and intermediate grades. Use of these records will 


give the subjects you teach more life and color—will make them far more 


enjoyable and effective, both for your students and for yourself. 


Victor Records for Primary and Intermediate Grades 





Songs for Children 
Singing Games 

Melodies for Children 
Rhythm Activities 
Records for Rural Schools 
Gregorian Chants 


Folk Dances 

Folk Songs 

Piano Studies 

Art Songs 

Nature Study 
Physical Education 


Here’s equipment made especially for classroom use 


Portable Victrola 
Model O-11...an ad- 
vanced style instru- 
ment for use in class- 
rooms where electric- 
ity is not available. 


Get a copy of the new 125-page RCA 


Victor 
taining 
school 


Educational Record Catalog con- 
useful information for elementary 
teachers. Your local RCA Victor 


dealer has it. 


Portable Electrola 
Model R-96. An elec- 
tric instrument of un- 
usually high quality 
for classroom use 


Your local dealer will also be glad to give 
you more complete information about any 
or all of the RCA sound services for schools. 
Or, write to us for a free copy of the book- 
let, “Sound Service for Schools.” 


Scxumd Seovize 


fe] ae] [ele] &-) 


Educational Department, RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camden, N. J. 
A Service of the Radio Corporation of America 
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A Unit on Farming 


(Continued from page 37) 


4. Why is sorghum one of the 
chief crops of this region? 

§. What special kind of wheat 
requires little rain? 

6. What special methods of cul- 
tivation are used in this section? 
7. About what per cent of the 
land is used for crops? 

8. What is the rest of the land 
used for? 


. Irrigated lands. 


1. What method is used for ir- 
rigating lands? 

2. In what part of the United 
States is irrigation developed 
most extensively? 

3. How has the Government 
helped the farmers in the arid 
regions? 

4. What are the two chief crops 
of the irrigated regions? 

§. Why are sugar beets grown 
extensively? 

6. What would you say about 
the expense of starting an ir- 
rigated farm? 

7. Would running an irrigated 
farm seem very difficult to you 
after living in New Jersey? 

8. What conclusions would you 
draw about the pioneers who be- 
gan farming in the arid part of 


the United States? 


<. Large fruit farms. 


1. Why is Southern California 
called the “Mediterranean Land” 
of the United States? 

2. Why has the region north- 
east of San Francisco Bay come 
to be known as “Cherry Land”? 
3. Explain why living in trail- 
ers would be especially adaptable 
to the families who “follow the 
fruit.” 

4. Do you think that the educa- 
tion of the children of these 
fruit pickers would be seriously 
neglected? 

§. Why can California growers 
afford to build such expensive 
irrigation plants for fruitgrow- 
ing? 

6. What makes grape growing so 
extensive in California? 

7. Name three kinds of orchards 
around Los Angeles. 

8. What has the rainfall in the 
Willamette Valley to do with 
the great number of loganberries 
and raspberries that are grown? 
9. What method of preventing 
injury to fruits by frost is com- 
monly used in Texas? 

10. Why are Florida oranges dif- 
ferent from those 
California? 

11. The James River region in 
Virginia is known for the grow- 
ing of what fruit? 

12. Why do school children on 
Cape Cod begin their fall term 
after the cranberry season? 

13. How does flooding the cran- 
berry bogs prevent winter kill- 
ing of the plants? 

14. Describe a cranberry scoop. 
15. New York ranks second to 
what state in fruit raising? 

16. From where do the straw- 
berries come that are sold in 
northern markets in the early 
spring? 

17. Which state is famous for its 
peaches? 


grown in 


L. Green-vegetable farms. 
1. Can you trace the cabbage 
potato harvest from Florida jy, 
mid-December to New Jersey jn 
late June? 
2. Why are the green vegetable 
grown in the Atlantic coast, 
plain rich in iodine content? 
3. How can green peas an 
string beans be shipped frop 
California to markets on the At 
lantic coast and arrive fresh? 
4. Make an expedition to th 
market with your mother anj 
see how many states you can lig 
that are contributing to you 
daily meals. Be sure to tak 
your pencil and paper so tha 
you can bring back an accurate 
report. 


V. Correlations. 


A. Music. (See bibliography.) 
B. Poetry. (See bibliography.) 
C. Art and handcraft. 
1. Modeled clay farm animals. 
2. Made booklets about each of 
the kinds of farms studied. 
3. Made maps of the farming 
regions of the United States. 
4. Made a set of slides and ; 
poster about farm life. 
§. Constructed a farmyard on 
the classroom floor. 
D. English. 
1. Wrote in our booklets abou 
various farm regions. 
2. Wrote letters to girls and 
boys of other states which we 
had studied to inquire about 
farming there. 
3. Found much opportunity for 
oral English through telling the 
story of the slides. 
4. Acquired the following vo 
cabulary list. 


silo weevil 
farming rosin 
irrigation pitch 
levee plateau 
delta plain 
forage warehouse 
plantation co-operative 
conservation long staple 
industrial round-up 
corral branding 
ranch durum 
sombrero arid 

cow puncher desert 
upland semiarid 
region oases 
share cropper panhandle 
acreage chanticleer 
prairie citrus 
harvester marsh 
threshed bogs 
kernel swamp 
crop rotation coastal 
sorghum 


E. Visual aids. 

A set of stereopticon pictures 
“Around the World with Burton 
Ho!mes,” afforded the children # 
opportunity to see many of the 
regions that we had studied " 
such a pleasurable way that thet 
felt almost as though they had 
actually been there. 


VI. Outcomes. 


A. The children got a broade! 

view of our nation and the ¥4) 

people live and work. 

B. They learned much about the 

differences of climate. 
(Continued on page 75) 
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A Unit on Farming 


(Continued from page 74) 


C. Skills were developed in finding 
topics for study in the index. 

D. An appreciation for the strug- 
gles of the colonists and pioneers 
was instilled. 

E. The children became more co- 
operative as the unit grew. 

F. The opportunities for creative 
ability brought forth some good 
models of farm buildings and clay 
animals. 

G. Appreciation and enthusiasm 
were keenly awakened by the ex- 
change of letters with children in 
far-off states. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Books 


Barker, E. C.; and others: The Story 
of Our Nation (Row Peterson). 
Barrows, H. H.; and Parker, E. P.: 
United States and Canada (Silver 

Burdett). 

Brigham, A. P.; and McFarlane, C. 
T.:.Our Home State and Conti- 
nent (American Book Co.). 

Nida, W. L.; and Webb, V. L.: 
Country Past and Present 
Foresman). 

Smith, J. Russell: Home Folks (Win- 


ston). 


Our 
(Scott 


Poems 
Huffard, G.; and Carlisle, L. M.: 
My Poetry Book (Winston). 


“Three Things,” by Auslander; 
“The Lamb,” by Blake; “Go, 
Ploughman, Plough,” by Camp- 
bell; “In the Days When the Cartle 
Ran,” by Garland; “The Pioneer” 


and “The Oregon Trail,” by 
Guiterman; “When the Frost Is on 
the Punkin,” by Riley; “The 


Cow,” by Stevenson; “The Cow” 
and “The Sheep,” by Taylor. 


Songs 
The Golden Book of Favorite Songs 
(Hall & McCreary). “Dixie”; 


“The Birds’ Return”; “Waiting to 
Grow.” 

The Music Hour (Silver Burdett). 
Book Two: “Harvest Song.” Book 
Four: “Autumn,” “The New 
Mown Hay,” “The Tree Maker,” 
“The Barn Dance,” “The Pleasures 
of the Country,” “Forest Peace,” 
and “Longing for Spring.” 

The Silver Book of Songs (Hall & 
McCreary ). “Home on the Range.” 


EpitoriAL Nove: On page 33 there is 
a test on farming, based on this unit, by 
Miss Sutphin. 


Everyday Courtesy in a Dramatization 


(Continued from page 66) 


the person at the other end of the line 
cannot see her, it matter 
how impolite she is? Let’s see how 
Fred phones. 

FRED (goes to the phone)—1734, 
please.  ( Pause.) Hello, Mother. 
This is Fred. Mrs. Jones has invited 
ne to stay for supper. May I stay? 
Pause.) Thank you, Mother. Good 
by. 


does not 


READER—How very pleased Fred’s 
mother must have felt to have her 
on speak so nicely to her. He feels 
that just because he sees members of 
the family every day is no reason at 
il for being impolite to them. 

In a remarkably short time, Mrs. 
Jones has supper ready. (Brings 
luble to front of stage, all set.) Mrs. 
Davis leaves to get supper at home. 
Mrs. Davis leaves.) John and Fred 
we that Mrs. Jones and the girls have 
chairs, and all are seated. (Children 
hintomime actions as reader speaks.) 

John forgets his manners and be- 
uns to eat before the rest are ready. 
He forgets to use his napkin. Even 
though Jane was rude to the operator 
td her mother on the telephone, sh- 


holds her knife and fork properly. 
She lays her knife on the side of her 
plate and carries her food to her 
mouth with her fork. When she has 
finished, she lays both knife and fork 
diagonally across the plate with the 
handles toward her right hand. 

Meanwhile, John reaches right in 
front of his mother for the salt, in- 
stead of asking her to pass it. Mary 
remembers to ask for the sugar, in- 
stead of reaching in front of Jane. 

John incorrectly leaves the spoon 
in his cocoa. He bends over his plate 
and drops his head for each mouth- 
ful instead of doing as his mother 
does. She bends forward from her 
hips and carefully carries the food to 
her mouth. 

When the phone rings, Mary asks 
her mother to excuse her before leav 
ing the table, and goes quictly to 


answer. She returns quickly. 
Having finished the meal, Mrs. 
Jones and her children fold their 
napkins, but the guests put their 
napkins on the table unfolded. Mrs. 


Jones gives the signal to rise. 
(All leave the stage.) 





Drawing Airplanes and Dirigibles 


Continued from page 50) 


‘awing. You have paid attention to 
é first big lines of your drawing, 
‘tit direction, their length, and how 
"NY curve. When you have added 
atts, you have noticed their position 
‘relation to the first lines drawn. 
-oportion is another thing on 
‘hich you will work as you learn to 
‘aw better and better. 


One point, perhaps the most im- 
portant of all, scarcely needs to be 
mentioned—that one must enjoy the 
subject which one draws in order to 
draw it well. Boys love airplanes. 
The boys who draw the best can us- 
ually draw planes better than the 
teacher, and may draw them on the 
blackboard to show the others how. 
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Famous picture ‘‘La Belle Chocolatiere” provides 
interesting analyses, tests, questions for your pupils... 


ERE’S a study folder your pupils 

will enjoy! And you will find truly 
helpful. For it tells the romance behind 
one of the world’s best known paint- 
ings—“La Belle Chocolatiere.” 

The simple and clear detail of the pic- 
ture makes it very suitable for class- 
room study. The folder contains (1) a 
sketch showing how the line scheme of 
the picture expresses grace and one 
showing how the pattern of the masses 
emphasizes poise of carriage, (2) a list 
of questions, (3) a completion test, 
(4) the romantic story of the girl who 
posed for the picture. 


Romantic Story of 
this Picture 
The history of the picture will increase 
the interest of your pupils. The waitress 


known as “La Belle Chocolatiere” was 
the daughter of an impoverished Vien 
nese knight. One day a handsome young 
Austrian prince stopped at the litile 
chocolate shop to taste the new drink 
known as chocolate. He fell in love 
with the pretty waitress and married 
her, although she was not considered a 
suitable wife for a member of the court. 
The whole romantic story is told in 
the study folder. 


Medal for the best folder 


Upon completion of the lesson send us 
the best one submitted by a boy and by a 
girl, and we will send you handsome 
bronze medals for the winning pupils 
and a beautifully designed scroll for 
you for excellence in teaching art. Offer 
expires June 30th, 1938. 


FILL IN COUPON AND MAIL TODAY! 





GENERAL 





iddress 


GRP. csvrve 


REPRODUCTION OF 
MEDAL ACTUAL SIZE 





Please send me the FREE study folder “La Belle 


Chocolatiere. 


Offer good only in U.S.A, Expires June 30, 1938. 


POODS, Battle Creek, Mich. 1 9-37 
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A Unit on Conversation 


(Continued from page 30) 


6. Martha and Donald discuss 

plans for a vacation trip with 

their parents. 
C. Use conversational leads. The 
suggestion here is parallel with the 
unfinished-story type of exercise 
in written English and may be 
conducted as a game. The class 
formulates a number of “leads” or 
opening statements. When the 
game is played, the leader gives an 
opening statement, and members of 
the class suggest appropriate re- 
sponses. For example: 

Leader: Would you like the 
story of Old Pipes and the Dryad 
better if the tree had not blown 
down? 

D. Have the children make up im- 
aginary conversations between in- 
animate objects, animals, and so on. 
Examples: A conversation between 
a baseball and a bat; a native Afri- 
can lion converses with one born 
in the circus. 

E. Read to the class some samples 
of excellent and of faulty conver- 
sation, leading them to judge and 
discern desirable qualities. 

F, Read simple plays, children’s 
versions of The Bluebird, A Christ - 
mas Carol, and so on. Discuss 
conversation as an index of char 
acter traits. 

G. Compare and contrast conver 
sational ability of characters in 
stories read. 

H. Note use of conversation in 
advertisements. 


I. Make posters. 
J. Make phonograph records of 


conversations, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Baker, Elizabeth W.: “A Social Basis 
for Oral Composition,” English 
Journal, March 1930, pp. 208-213. 
Regular edition. 

Barnes, W.: English for American 
High Schools (Rand McNally). Pp. 
14—41. 

Canby, H.S.; Opdycke, J. B.; Gillum, 
Margaret: High School English 
(Macmillan). Pp. 43-55. 

Conklin, M. G.: Conversation— 
What to Say and How to Say It 
(Funk & Wagnalls). 

Flemming, Edwin G.: “The Nature 
of Interesting Conversation,’ Eng- 
ish Journal, October 1934, pp. 636- 
639. High edition and 
college edition. 

Hall, Barrington: Modern Conversa- 
tion (Harcourt Brace). 

Jones, Edith: “Teaching Conversa- 
tion,” English Journal, March 
1931, pp. 210-219. High school 
edition and college edition. 

Raubicheck, L.; Davis, E. H.; and 
Carll, L. A.: Voice and Speech 
Problems (Prentice-Hall). Pp. 
211-226. 

Scholastic, Jan. 26, 1935. 
“Adjective Trouble.” 
——, Feb. 16, 1935. 
“Wired for Sound.” 

——, May 25, 1935. Gilbert, C. 

R.: “Do You Talk or Converse?” 
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How to Use the Handwork in This Issue 


(Continued from page 72) 


will help them to draw these parts 
better. 

The feet of the people are drawn 
in a simple way. This will help in 
the drawing of feet in the typical 
positions needed in most illustrations 
made by children. 

The lines on the baskets carried 
by the woman on the left side of page 
48 show the texture of the material. 
Such a drawing will inspire children 
to indicate various textures in other 
baskets, in birds’ nests, in haystacks, 
straw matting, and bricks. 

The man wheeling the load of 
squashes will help the child who 
wants to draw a foreign man wheel- 
ing his banana cart on the street. 

The drawing of trees should inspire 
the children to draw a variety of 
foliage on trees of different kinds. 
It will be new to many of them to 
represent foliage with little broken 
lines instead of big unbroken lines. 

The girl packing apples, shown on 
page 49, will help your pupils in 
the drawing of the following: (1) 
child leaning over, stroking a pet 
puppy or rabbit; (2) child picking 
some berries or flowers; (3) child 
leaning over to pick up baby sister 
who is sitting on the lawn; and (4) 
child with hands on toy sailboat 
about to push it out into the pond. 

Children in the fifth and sixth 
grades tire of their own crude ways 
of drawing fences and tree branches. 
The fences and branches drawn on 
these pages should please them. 


The man on the iadder can be 
used for a model in drawing people 
in similar positions, such as: 

1. Man painting a house. 

2. Man putting up billboards to 
advertise a circus. 

3. Woman hanging curtains. 

4. Man washing a window. 

§. Person hanging up pictures. 

6. Child putting ornaments on a 
Christmas tree. 


Fege EVERY experienced artist and 

cartoonist knows the value of 
being able to draw objects by begin- 
ning with the main lines that show 
the character of the object. Such a 
procedure was followed on this page, 
Little children can be taught to at- 
tack the drawing of an object in this 
way, for it is similar to the way they 
naturally draw. 

Children in grades four, five, and 
six who have not been taught to draw 
by making the big lines first, often 
begin the wrong way. They will, 
for example, fuss with the little de- 
tails before drawing the main lines. 
Then they will look at the finished 
drawing in despair because the parts 
are not in proportion. All the pa- 
tient effort on the details has been use- 
less, for the result is poor. 

If they will proceed in the correct 
way, blocking in lightly the main 
lines and getting the parts in propor- 
tion before doing the details, the re- 
sults will be successful, even though 
some of the details have been omitted. 
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What Is the School's Responsibility to the 
Malnourished Child? 


(Continued from page 18) 


IN RURAL SCHOOLS—Discussed by Ruth E. Grout 


in this way are canned at school by 
the children, while other vegetables 
are stored at home until needed. 
When cooler weather comes, the daily 
hot dish, prepared by the children, 
benefits each one who spends the 
noon hour at school. 

The day-by-day living at school 
aids or hinders improvement in the 
condition of the malnourished child. 
A balance between work and play, 
with special attention to individual 
capacities, encouragement of a mid- 
morning lunch when indicated, and 
place and time to rest are essential. 

This program of living, when rein- 
forced by continual education, may 
have far-reaching effects. Interest 
for further study may easily be 
aroused through the hot-lunch pro- 
gram, the study of animal feeding 


other lands. 
greatly improved in one rural school 


of malnutrition. 


habits, or food customs of children in 
Breakfast habits were 


where a rat-feeding experiment was 
tried. The children quickly saw that 
there must be good reasons why the 
rat that was fed fruit, cereal, and 
milk grew so much faster and acted 
and looked so much healthier than 
the one on a diet of pancakes, dough- 
nuts, and coffee. 

In many instances the teacher will 
need special help in meeting problems 
The doctor and 
nurse are of fundamental importance 
in seeking and removing any under- 
lying physical conditions. The nurse, 
minister, and other community work- 


ers may assist in finding mental or 
social 


difficulties. Above all, the 
parents and teacher must co-operate. 


FROM THE VILLAGE VIEWPOINT-— Discussed by Maud A. Brown 


extra food is, therefore, individual, 
depending on the child’s daily and 
yearly program of living. There is 
no test that can be used conveniently 
to determine the blood-sugar content 
of all the pupils at recess time. Pedia- 
tricians mostly agree that the healthy 
child will go without fatigue if he 
has three meals a day, and that the 
adjustment should be made in the 
meals at home. 

The same action that would be 
taken about textbooks applies to this 
situation. School districts either re- 
quire parents to buy books for their 
own children, with some separate 
provision for furnishing books for 


school funds. 
saving the child’s self-respect is safe- 


the indigent, or the district supplies 
books for all pupils out of the general 


In the former case, 


guarded if no one knows that the 
books were not purchased by him. 
Is the school’s duty done when an 


additional pint of milk, for example, 


is furnished all pupils? By no means. 


The teacher’s duty includes familiar- 


izing herself with the total living 


experience of her pupils, of which 


food is one essential factor, and being 
guided in her teaching thereby. 
Without this general understanding, 
neither food needs nor any other can 
be rightly interpreted. 


IN LARGER COMMUNITIES —Discussed by Vaughn S. Blanchard 


individual judgment as it has been in 
the past. 

Where physical examinations as a 
part of health service leave off and 
health instruction begins is a hard 
question to answer. Health educa- 
tion is an integral part of. practically 
ill school systems, and all courses in 
general science, home economics, and 
health education must devote por- 
tions of the course to teaching health 
facts. Such instruction may be for 
itself, or it may correlate with other 
subjects in the curriculum. 

In all cases of physical defects, 
very particularly with malnutrition 
cases, the proper hygiene of instruc- 
tion should be the concern of the 
school. The sympathetic planning of 
hours of work and rest are necessary 
to guard against the evils that may 
fall upon careless organizing of the 
child’s program. Malnourished chil- 
dren assigned to physical-education 
«tivities should have carefully indi- 
Vidualized supervision. In many cases 
fest is more necessary than activity. 

The school lunchroom can help 
materially through precept and ex- 
imple in promoting proper habits in 
the selection of food. Skilled dieti- 
‘ans are in charge of most of our 
atge city school lunchrooms now. 

“ir supervision and selection of 


foods is an important contribution 
that the schools make in the im- 
provement and the maintenance of 
nutritional status. For the under- 
nourished child without money, how- 
ever, this doesn’t mean very much. 
The school again comes to his aid here 
by furnishing free lunches selected for 
their nutritive values. School lunch- 
rooms are nonprofit organizations, 
but it is ethical to realize enough 
profit to assist some of the most in- 
digent children who are suffering 
from malnourishment. If this is not 
possible or practical, the aid of com- 
munity agencies should be invoked. 
Little good can come unless cases 
are carefully followed up. The 
school must extend its influence and 
teaching into the home. All the 
school’s efforts will go for naught if 
the chief diet in the home is black 
bread and black coffee. In a study of 
school children in New York City, 
made by the division of research of 
the American Child Health Associa- 
tion, and published in book form in 
1934, only nine out of one hundred 
cases of extreme nutrition defect 
showed continued interest by the 
school after such errors were made.* 


*Physical Defects; the Pathway to Cor- 
rection, page 69, published by American 
Child Health Association, 50 West 50th 
Street, New York 
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They’ve seid they're smart buyers of travel 


GREYHOUND TRAVEL BUREAUS 


CLEVELAND, O. .. E. 9th & SUPERIOR 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 
BROAD STREET STATION 
NEW YORK CITY . 245 W. both STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL, 12th & WABASH 
SAN FRANC te 
PINE ‘s OA TiERY STREETS 
FT. WORTH, aa 906 COMMERCE ST 
Cc ARLES, VA 
DRANAWItA VALLEY BLDG: 
MINNE APOL 1S, MINN . 609 6thAVE.,N. 
BOSTON, MASS., 222 ‘BOY! STON STREET 
WASHING Ite ae D 
403 NEW YORK AVE.,N.W 
DE TROIT, MICH 
WASHINGTON BLVD. ATG RAND RIVER 
8ST. LOUIS, MO 
. BROADWAY & DELMAR Bi VD. 
MEMP HIS, TENN . 627 N. MAIN STREET 
NEW ORLEANS, LA . 
400 N. RAMPART STREET 
c INCINNATI, 0 630 WALNUT STREET 
LEXINGTON, KY #01 N. LIMESTONE 
RICHMOND, VA., 412 E. BROAD STREET 
TORONTO, ONT ie 
1601 aot aa BANK BLDG: 
LONDON, "ENG, REY NOLDSON 
eseceees is LEADENHALL STREET 


“ie ~ 


HAT ISN'T FLATTERY! Fact is, more teachers 

travel by Greyhound chan any other group of 
people in America, in proportion to their numbers. 
We explain it this way: Teachers are confirmed trav- 
elers — they insist on seeing new things and places, 
learning new and fascinating facts about this great 
country, all at first hand, close up. They demand 
strictly first-class and comfortable transportation, yet 
it must fit within a modest travel budget. 
The one logical answer to all these requirements is 
Greyhound bus travel—it fits them as hand fits glove. 
So we say to teachers, “Thanks for your patronage! 
Hats off to your good judgment!” And we add, 
“Greyhound will smooth out your week-end and holi- 
day trips just as it helped make your vacation a success.” 





[GREYHOUND | FUN FOR YOU AND YOUR CLASSES IN THIS FREE BOOKLET 


Thousands of teachers have been delighted with Greyhound's booklet, “THIS 








Address 





AMAZING AMERICA.” It contains 140 pictures and stories about strange 
and unbelievable things and places. For your free copy, mail this coupon to 
nearest information office listed above. If you want fares, and facts about any 
trip, jot down place you wish to visit on line below. 
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Get the 








KLEENEX’ 


HABIT 


for handy help — Quick 


® Accidents will happen—and that's 


when the habit of using Kleenex | 


Disposable Tissues proves a friend 


in need. You'll want that handy | 


“pull-out” box of Kleenex johnny- 


on-the-spot. 


The Kleenex Habit will serve 
you in countless other ways, too. 
During colds use these soft, sooth- 
ing tissues instead of handkerchiefs 
— saves laundering, saves money, 
saves your nose. And of course, 
there’s nothing like Kleenex to re- 
move face creams and cosmetics. 





in the 200 sheet box now 


2 for 25¢ 










ready for use! 


KLEENEX* 


DISPOSABLE TISSUES 


(*Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Patent Office) 
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fon fice | 





No waste! No mess! 
Pull a tissue—the 
mext one pops up 





Informal Tests in Number 
Readiness 


(Continued from page 31) 


AppiTIon TEsT 


1. Write the number that comes 
after 4. 

2. Write the number that is one 
more than §. 

3. Write the number that is one 
more than 9. 

4. Mary has one book. Jane has 
two books. How many books do 
both girls have? Draw pictures to 
show your answer. Write the answer 
also. 

§. Five children in Jack’s row play 
triangles. Three children in Betty's 
row play triangles. How many tri 
angles are there in the school band? 

6. Bobby has a dime and a penny. 
How many cents does he have? 

7. Jimmy has four marbles. Jerry 
has three marbles. How many mar- 
bles do both boys have? 

8. David had three colored pencils. 
Tommy gave him one more. How 
many does he have now? 

9. Barbara paid three cents for one 
stamp and two cents for another. 
How much money did she spend? 

10. Max bought a tablet for five 
cents and a pencil for two cents. 
How much do both cost? 

11. There are four chairs in Jack’s 
row and five chairs in Sam’s row. 
How many chairs are there in both 
rows? 

12. Ann has a pair of white shoes. 
Mary has a pair of black shoes. How 
many pairs of shoes do both girls 
have? 


SUBTRACTION TEST 


i. Write the number that comes 
just before 10. 

2. Write the number that 
just before 7. 

3. Write the number that 
just before -2. 

4. Jack had six crayons. Show by 
pictures. He gave one to his brother. 
Cross out one to show that Jack gave 
one away. How many does he have 
left? Write the number. 

§. Marguerite had four 
She ate two. 
have left? 

6. Amy’s mother bought a half 
dozen eggs. She used three for a 
cake. How many does she have left? 

7. Mother gave Peggy eight ap 
ples. She six to her friends. 
How many does she have left? 

8. The storekeeper had ten _ ice- 
He sold six to Betty. 
How many does he have left? 

9. Dick had seven cents. How 
much money will he have left if he 
buys a chocolate bar for a nickel? 

10. When Patty went shopping she 
had nine cents in her purse. Now 
she has only two cents. How much 
money did she spend? 

11. Harry had seven marbles. 
played for keeps and lost two. 
many does he have now? 

12. Bobby had five cents. 
bought a lollipop for a nickel. 
much money does he have left? 

The problems in any or all of 
these tests are only suggestive. They 
may be varied as desired. Copies of 
the drawings may be made on a hec- 
tograph or duplicating machine. 


comes 


comes 


cookies. 
How many does she 


gave 


cream cones. 


He 
How 


He 
How 












Get these 
i? 


instruction 
aids 


FSR REYE: 


Educational authorities 
stress health instruction as 
an aid to improved atten- 
dance records. To help you in 
this work, the Home Eco- 
nomics Department of the 
Kellogg Company has pre- 
pared special material. 

There are individual health 
score charts for class proj- 
ects, folders on vitamins, 
calories and other food sub- 
jects, together with cards 
outlining health rules in 
language that your pupils 
can understand. 

Kellogg Cereals add zest 
to children’s meals. Fine for 
breakfast, lunch or an after- 
school snack. They also 
provide a light supper that 
promotes restful slumber. 


Jse the coupon below for 


your free instruction aids. 





Home Economics Department 209 
KELLOGG COMPANY 
Battie Creek, Mich. 


Please send me free the literature that | have 
checked: 


Gaining Weight 
(|) Reducing 
(1) Foed Selection Chart 
(2 Calories 
() Vitamins 
0) Your Inside Story 
0 Geod Health Rules: copies 
(0 Health Score Chart:_ copies 
(0 Foods for Growing Boys and Girls 
(0 Story of Corn and Corn Fiakes 
(1) A Manual of Cooking for Boy Scouts 
( Trait Cookery for Girl Scouts 
(1 Camp Fire Cooking 
(1) Meats Around the Clock 


a 
Grade taught__ ———E 
Address__. os 

i cteenninenienemiaininenen 


a . —_— 








An Autumn Fantasy 
for All Grades 


(Continued from page 63) 


HARVEST QUEEN— 
Hail you lovely glorious things. 
Your brilliance makes me hide my 


face. 
The whole world of your beauty 
sings, 
Your strength, your energy, anj 
grace. 


(Sunbeams bow.) 
FIRST SUNBEAM— 
Dear Queen, we come from far and 
near 
To greet you and our homage pay 
Of mighty tasks we have no fear, 
We've labored hard each summe; 
day. 
SECOND SUNBEAM— 
painted the cheeks of an apple red 
As over the orchard I shone, 
sweetened the peaches as on I sped, 
From the skin deep in to the stone, 
THIRD SUNBEAM— 
I ripened the wheat and hardened the 
grain, 
As it lifted its face to me. 
cheered the lonely again and again, 
Till they smiled and laughed with 
glee. 
FOURTH SUNBEAM— 
kissed the check of a child so fair 
Till it glowed and flushed like ; 
rose. 
painted a freckle and planted it 
there 
On the tip of her tilted nose. 
(Sunbeams bow before Queen.) 
HARVEST QUEEN— 
You beautiful creatures, your task is 
not done, 
You must work the whole year 
through. 
To conquer the cold there is none 
but the sun, 
We'll depend upon you to be true. 
(Sunbeams leave stage in a whirl- 
ing dance. The gong sounds.) 
BROWNIES—The Butterflies. 
(Butterflies enter and dance.) 
HARVEST QUEEN— 
Dancing, fluttering, colorful, gay, 
What have you beauties to tell m 
today? 
FIRST BUTTERFLY— 
We love the bright sunlight, 
We worship the flowers, 
We hide under lilies 
Away from spring showers. 
SECOND BUTTERFLY— 
We know that we seem 
To be lazily shirking, 
But oh, dearest Queen, 
How hard we’ve been working. 
HARVEST QUEEN— 
And now you’re, oh, so weary, 
You nodding sleepyheads. 
Come, Fairies, tuck these darlings 
Into their winter beds. 
(Attendant Fairies lead them ' 
back, of stage. The gong sounds.) 
BROWNIES—Jack Frost. 
(Jack Frost enters and dances.) 
HARVEST QUEEN— 
From the pace that you dance 
I can tell at a glance . 
You’ve been up to your tricks agai 
You poor little fellow, 
You're all red and yellow, — 
Are you really in misery or pain? 
JACK FROST (wearily)— 
Dear Queen, don’t you know 
That I have to go 
(Continued on page 79) 
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Entertaining 


ACCURATE 


An Autumn Fantasy 
for All Grades 


(Continued from page 78) 


O’er this broad land lovely and bright 
With my paint pail and brush? 


my : Oh dear, what a rush : 
This FOO D MAP To do the whole thing in one night. 
uty HARVEST QUEEN— 
You tired little sprite, 
and of the United States It doesn’t seem right; 
You're so small to accomplish so 
(, About 4 feet by 3 feet. - Nm 
: t’s because you're so wise, 
and | Painted by Louis Fancher. That in spite of your size 
¢. Lithographed in 9 colors. You can — the whole world at a 
pay ; touch, 
. ¢ And only 25c postpaid for JACK FROST (listening intently 
me: map and reference book. and then crying excitedly) — 





Hark, Harvest Queen, 
My ears are keen, 
I hear such a roaring and blowing. 


OW LAMPS were used 


Unless I mistake, | thavennds of rear ns, 


Old Winter’s awake. 


CANDLES were wsed in 
George Washington's time 


KEROSENE OlL LAMPS ore | 
still used in many pleces 








Who's afraid of his sleeting and 
snowing? 

(South Wind rushes in. Whistle 

and roar of wind sound off stage. 


Flowers, Butterflies, and Bluebirds 


| GAS UGHTING wes widely 


NEW Les ey 


Gives 6000 =e SIGHT 


UGHT Fog 


gain, shiver. Brownies hug themselves.) vied thirty yeors age an MODERN MAZDA 
with SOUTH WIND— a LAMP Bute 
Oh, who'll come with me 
Above iv reproduced a To a land warm and green 
) fair mall section of the U.S. Where Jack Frost and Winter 
ike 2 Food Map, many times . 


ed it 





reduced, The actual size 
#43" x 33" and it is in 
nine brilliant colors, 





HIS large map of the United States, 
43 in. x 33 in., is covered with gaily 
olored pictures showing the principal 
food products produced in each of the 48 


Have never been seen? 
(Blucbirds flutter to South Wind.) 
BLUEBIRDS— 
We will, O South Wind. 
Please take us with you. 
Vell fly with you faster 


READING WITH a 


CANDLES UGHTED 
KEROSENE Lamp 


COLONIAL HOMES 


READING witH 
GAS UGHTING 


READING With | 
ELECTRIC WIGHT 




















‘ CHART Mo. 1-SOCIAL STUDIES 
states. It is printed in nine colors, and “ AND IHSTORY UNeTS 
; may be framed or mounted on heavy board Than birds ever flew. 
ask is to hang as a permanent reference and (South Wind and Bluebirds leave 
‘lassroom decoration. : E “ ' 
Thousands of teachers bought “A Food| Stage. Jack Frost frisks teasingly Shown here are the two large wall charts which are 
year Map of the United States” at the World’s| ground them as they vo. Sounds of iMustrated on both sides and the 32-page booklet 
Fair, and thousands more have bought the ev pcommntigg Wat's F t Wind 1 included in G-k’s school project. 
map through these columns. They say| “/Nd Srow louder, “AS md ane 
none that it combines entertainment and in-| West Wind enter carrying bags of ff 
struction in just the right proportion for leaves They help Attendant Fairies 
— a quict Flowers and Butterflies, then € AND COUPON BELOW BRINGS YOU 
— 48 Page Reference Book cover them with autumn leaves as thi LECTRIC’S ORK PROJECT 
D0 YOU KNOW Harvest Oucen looks on.) GENERAL E W 
How many bushels of peaches are raised | WEST WIND— a . , 
i Georgia annually? What percentage | Now snuggle down and close your Send today for General Mleetrie s school prepared with the heip of leac ing author 
this is of the total U. S. production? work project, “The New Story of Light, ities on school projects. [It presents im 
ay What state produces the most onions? “7 just reprinted because of the thousands of concise, interesting form the development 
re “ — a —_ ." 7 ~ Reng ome in| Jack Frost will nip you if he spies demands from school teachers throughout and use of light in the home, the commun- 
the pre d more than forty impor-| ; ° e . "yi ss acta me , ° } ‘ rw gen oe sail 
me nd na o 10re y } The tiniest tip of nose or toe. the United States. ‘This complete project ity, and o —_ explains -_ our -” 
o. . ° . . ; ave ; ie “ed a y seeme: ‘ 8 \ 
“Food Sources,” the 48-page reference] So not a single one must show. on light and seeing comes in five units de need arr ig ghd a = “" oe — 
book, answers all these questions because ‘ } ops AF t signed to tie-in with regular study courses we shoule use lig it or reading, 8 pk Ms 
t lists in detail (by commodities as well (North Wind enters. Jac si in Social Studies, Geography, History, and other seeing tasks. Phe nominal charge 
as by states) the total annual production greets her and they whirl about to- Health and Safety, and General Science of 10ce is made to help defray mailing and 
f all foods in all -_~ _—*, — asthe driving Fast Wind and West . courses regularly taught from third handling _— (This offer is limited to 
eir percentages of the ota nitec Ss ’ ‘ . ; “3 Pes TE gir eR the United States.) 
States production. Wind before them. Sunbeams enter, |'0 jvnior high grades. 
aki authoritative “compiled from accu] Brownies and Fairies clap their bands. |-the project includen complete 
yartments of the U. S. Government. A| Jack Frost and North Wind cower be- | instructions for using it and ug EXTRA! 10 ADDITIONAL BRINGS YOU NEW 
copy of “Food Sources” accompanies each fore Sunbeams while East Wind and ~~ wg. Hposcr se hae 4 SCIENTIFICALLY DESIGN- 
order, , ed ane oe ‘ " each unit. consists of ap ‘ Pe 
: F West Wind finish covering Flowers text containing all five projects ED METAL BOOK-HOLDER 
. 5 Days Free Examination and Butterflies.) hound in one 32-page illustrated This ne turdy, folding metal 
ng. a > P . ‘ - “ — ‘ tie ew, ature ‘ 
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The price of 1 map and 1 book is 25c¢ post- 
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The Professional 
Cardigan! 


This smart, becoming, classic cardigan 
is a “must” for classroom use. Don't 
risk time out for colds and grippe 

wear this soft, warm sweater 


and defy draughts! 


Warmth Without Weight 
Of softest 100°, pure zephyr wool, it is 
warm and long-wearing, yet feather- 
ligght Ideal for crisp Fall days out- 


if-doors when you will welcome its 
‘aressing protection. Perfect for use 
at recess, while driving to and from 
school and as an all around cool 
weather friend 

Looks like new after repeated wash- 
ings Has smart V-neck, 2 larve 


pockets and 5-button closing We of- 
fer it to the teaching profession at 
$5.95 plus postage. Made in navy or 
white, sizes 34 to 44. Send your order 
today, enclosing a one dollar deposit, 
and stating size and color preferred 
Your sweater will be shipped C.O.D. 
by return mail. 

FREE! Your two initial monogram is 


hand embroidered on your sweater 
without extra charge and completes 
the picture 


of personalized simplicity 
‘h 


made popular by Her Grace, The 


American Woman 
MONEY BACK. IF NOT DELIGHTED! 


THE WHITE CROSS SWEATER CO, 

Dept. HOS, 12 West Bist Street, New York City, N.Y. 
Gentiemen: Send me one White Cross 100 per cent sephyr wool 
eS sweeter in Mater y or white, sine 

| enclose 81.00 de my rot end wi bay bela bed 96 plus postawe to 
postrnan on arriv 
State 2 initials) hand ombre videved FREE of ontve charee 















Name 
Address 
City State 


(Bent postage prepaid if $6.96 accompanies order 











From Teacher 
To a Well-Paid 


Hotel Position, 


Florence May Glover, 
School Teacher, Without 
Experience, Becomes Man- 
ager of Apartment Hotel. 


“The luckie 


was the day 





st day of my life 
wrote the 


Lewis fichouts for informa 
tion 1 was thoroughly dir 
satisfied with my salary and 
ypportunities as a teacher 
When the Lewis Schools’ 
" book, ‘Your Big Opportunity 
arrived, I realized here was 
everything I wanted = fasei 
nating work, good pay, splen 
did opportunities aru en 
rolled Now apartment hotel manager, salary $160 
per month and a $100 apartment I owe my suc 


cess lo Lewis Leisure-Time, Home Study Training.’ 


Step Inte a Well-Paid Position 


coast for trained men 


Good positions from coast to 
institutional fleld 


and women im hotel, elub— and 


Humireds of graduates holding well paid positions 
as Mahagers assistant managers stewards, house 
keepers, hostesses and 55 other different types of 
positions, living often included Previous experience 
proved unnecessary Lewis graduates, both youne 
and mature winning success (ood grade schoo 
education, plus Lewis Training, qualifies you at home 
in leisure time You have equal opportunities to 
those of Miss Glover Make the same decision today 
that she made not so long ago Mail coupon NOW! 


OPPORTUNITY COUPON 


_swee HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Room PR-9046, Washington, c. 
Send Free Book, “Your Big Opportunity,”’ and 
details as to how to qualify for a well-paid posi 
tion, at home in leisure time, 
DORGID, ccccavcaccasenseseeccvesstusesececee 
AGATORB. .....0.000.coccccccresccosceces 
City State 

















A A 
AT SPECIAL PRICES 
in 100 hand-engraved $10.00 
@ g.: including two sets of — 
100 Seript Lettering - $3.5 


100 Visiting Cards - $1 
N. OTT ENGRAVING CO. 1039 Chestnat St., Philadelphia, Ps. 
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A Unit on the Home 


(Continued from page 20) 


charts to be used for reading, and 
were as follows. 


Tue Srory or a Brick 
Bricks are made of clay. 

Men dig the clay out of the ground, 
They bake the bricks in an oven. 


We use bricks for houses. 
LUMBER 
Some houses are made of boards, 


Boards are made from trees. 
We paint the boards on a house. 


HEATING 
We went to see the furnace. 
Mr. Lewis put coal in the furnace, 


The fire was hot. 
The furnace heats our school. 


The children were shown a motion 
picture of homes in other lands and 
were much interested to see how 
they were different from our homes. 
They were also interested in compar- 
ing the number of buildings around 
a farm home with the city home. 
They took an excursion to a farm to 
see all the buildings. 

Many stories were made by the 
children during their discussion of the 
questions, They also planned to make 
a farm home. This led to a multi- 
tude of problems, which they worked 
out co-operatively. 

The construction of the farm- 
house involved the use of four boxes 
which were fastened together. Doors 
and windows were cut in the right 
proportions. Each room was fur- 
nished and a family of dolls was 
dressed to occupy the house. 

II. Correlated activities. 

A. Art appreciation. 

An interest in color and picture 
appreciation grew as the unit pro- 
gressed. The children learned the 
color names and shades, and some- 
thing about colors that harmonize. 
They were helped to form judg- 
ments in choosing pictures of 
homes that had pleasing colors in 
their room furnishings. 

B. Construction. 

Building a farm home on the 
floor of the first-grade room. 

Reading. 

On a bulletin, board, under 

pictures of homes, sentences 
were printed, as: Is your house 
like this? 
2. On a large poster, pictures 
of various rooms were pasted, 
with the name of each printed 
underneath. 
3. Many pictures of children 
and parents employed in various 
occupations of the home were 
posted on the bulletin boards 
from day to day. Under each 
was some reading. 

4. Sentences which answered 

questions that arose were printed 

on charts and read. 

5. A few of the numerous sto- 

ries that the children made were 

printed as experience charts and 

used as reading material. , 

6. Stories were read about fam- 

ily life, farm animals, and chil- 

dren’s pets. (See bibliography. ) 

D. Language. 

1. Creative. 

In conversation periods the 
children were encouraged to talk 


about phases of the unit which 


interested them. One good sen- 
tence was accepted. 
2. Dramatization. 

Freedom of expression was 
gained through the dramatiza- 
tion of home activities. 

E. Music. (See bibliography.) 
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Chimney Waiting.” 

Miller, O. K., ed.: My Book House, 
Vol. I of 6-volume set (Book 
House for Children). “The Sheep 
and Pig That Made a Home.” 

Poulsson, E.: In the Child’s World 
(Milton Bradley). “The Logging 


Camp,” “The Carpenter.” 
Poems 
Aldis, Dorothy: Everything and 
Anything (Minton Balch). “Lit- 


tle.” 
Huffard, G. T.; and Carlisle, L. M.: 


My Poetry Book (Winston). “Ra- 
diator Lions,” by Aldis. 

Poulsson, E.: In the Child’s World 
(Milton Bradley). “An Old- 


Fashioned Rhyme.” 
(Continued on page 81) 














Make Your School Playgroun( 
EXTRA SAFE 


Safety 
select 
extra safe 
ment that has safety 


is an important factor when yq 
playground equipment. Make 
with EVERWEAR, the equiy 
“built-in.” 


EVERWEAR takes the danger elemen 
out of swings by making swing seats of 
air-cushioned rubber, strong and durable 
yet soft enough to absorb the shock of , 
chance blow. This patented seat has , 
wooden core, completely edged in dee 
air-cushioned rubber of = exceptions 


toughness and durability, locked to th 
case by concealed strips. 
Other apparatus—slides, swings, merry 


go-rounds and ladders are made to with 
stand maximum loads. Metal parts ar 
rust-proofed, wood is given two coats 

jade-green paint, and steel frame fitting: 
weld the outfits into strong, durable unit: 
famous EVERWEAR lin 
Find out how it can ad 
safety to the popularity of your play 
ground. Send for FREE catalog No. % 
TODAY. Address Dept. I 


ver weal 


Manufacturing Company 
Springfield, Ohio 
A full line of beach and pool equipment is aw 


manufactured by EVERWEAR. Catalog 2W 
wives complete details. 


Investigate the 
of equipment. 








OWEN CATALOG FREE! 


Send today for your copy of this new 

handy-size catalog which fully describes 

the complete Owen line of books, pic 

tures, etc., for teachers and schools. A 
postcard will do. Address 

F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y 


REE 


beautiful guide map‘ 
of New York City. 





















ATTENTION TEACHERS 


Many Appointments Every Year! Why not qualif) 
for steady Government Job, paying $105 $1° 
month to start? Send for our questionnaire~fm 
out what positions you are any od for. Noob 

gations. Write immediately, INSTRUCTION 
SERVICE, Dept. 145, St. Louis, Mo. 








Finest Quality Reasonable Prices 
Write for FREE Sample Card showing 
500 actual samples. 


Money Back Guarantee 
ARNS OLD HICKORY YARNCO 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
WEDDING ‘rcs 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Printed, Engraved, Embosso. Samples FREE 
100 Invitations, Double Envelopes, $5.09. 


CAPITOL SOCIAL ENGRAVING CO. 
449 Evening Star Bidg., Washington, D.C. 
a od 












sul and a project highly eduest™ 
Activity Funds Send 5 50e for How te Plan and 
Carry Out a School Carnival, by C. R. Ves 
Price list of supplies on request. School Specialty 
vice, 822 New York Life Bidg., Kansas City,” 


AT HOME! 












Learn to color photos and minister 
in oil, No previous experience need 1,6 
Money we m, Send | oe ree — 

oney at Home’ uireme 
ATIONAL ART ‘Schoo. —_ 
3601 Michigan Ave. Dept.s 


detnamen er 


KNITTING YARNS 


FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


Send for 600 Free Samples 


| is 
| CLIVEDEN YARN CO., Dept. A-5, 711 Arch St..PHILA? 
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fake A Guided Tour Through 


Rockefeller Center When 
You Visit New York 


Interesting . . . Entertaining 


Courteous, competent guides show 

you all essential art, architectural 

features—engineering achievements. 
Save Time—See Everything! 


Guided Tour... Conducts you to 
chief points of interest, including 
Radio City Music Hall, subterrane- 
an shipping room and Observation , 
Roofs atop 70-story RC A Building. 
Regular charge $1.00 . . .Special rate 
for school parties of 10 or more, 
70c; for children under 16, 50c. 


Sky Garden Tour ... Visit to5 
landscaped —roof-tops, — including 
beautiful Gardens of the Nations ... 
Regular charge, 50c ... Special rate 
for groups of 10 or more, 40c. 


OBSERVATION ROOFS 


Observation Roofs atop R C A 
Building afford superb view of 
New York City and environs. They 


are equipped with 7 powerful tele- 
scopes. If you wish to visit Roofs 
without taking complete 
guided tour, regular 
charge, 40¢. Special 
rate for parties of 10 
or more, 30c; for chil- 
dren under 16, 20c. 


NBC Studio Tour 



















Takes you behind 
scenes at radio broad- 
casting Regular 
charge, 40c... Special 


rate 10 or more, 30c. 
For further 
information and 
iustrated pam- 
phlets write to 
Dept. 8 





ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
OBSERVATION ROOFS 















THE BEAUTIFUL CAVERNS OF LURAY 


RAY VIRG INNA 





aL al 


Te one hats tracted windy hy Kaw met wee The Reansifud Caverns uf Lavag” 


FREE for Your CLASS 


Attractive, 24 page illustrated 
booklet for all of your pupils 








HE BEAUTIFUL CAVERNS OF LURAY, 
VirnGINIA, are directly on US. 
Route 211, which connects with the 


famous SKYLINE Drive on top of the 
Blue Ridge in the SHENANDOAH Na- 
TIONAL PaRK. LuRAY CAVERNS are 10 
miles from Central Entrance to the 
Park, 90 miles west of Washington, 
DC. and 13 miles east of New 
Market, Va. 
Educational Dept. 








LURAY 
VIRGINIA 








LURAY CAVERN 





MAKE EASY MONEY 





sel ICHRISTMAS CARDS 


Teachers and students al! over the goentey are REAP- 

(= {na A HARVEST by me erely SHOWING the sensational 
RO " jon of 21 folders to frie onda neigh 

— \? ae raise m oney 













ions, 


Sel: $ on sight. Actual, retail value $3. 60 
Our Hand Colored ig foider *'Etchings”’ asso 
or Wo h $2. 76. Individual cards in 


BR em (ol * and 
stionably 
‘or sample mg the majestic 


Wr 
io "ROYAL “esse ortment ON APPROVAL 


ia Ca NEWYORK 








Are You “Job Satisfied” ? 


Work for Uncle Sam, 
: Start $1,260 to $2,100 Year 
ting have a big advantage, because of their 
ning and education. U. S. Government Jobs 
~ you big pay, short hours and pleasant work. 
2M, immediate ly to Franklin Institute, Dept. 
», Rochester, N.Y., for free 32-page bx ok with 
? of positions for 'te achers, sample tests, and 
barticulars telling how to get appointment. 
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A Unit on the Home 


(Continued from page 80) 
Riley, J. W.: Complete Works, Vol. 


IV (Bobbs-Merrill). “Slumber- 
Song.” 
Wells, C., comp.: Nonsense Anthol- 


ogy (Scribner). 
by Burgess. 


“The Lazy Roof,” 


Songs 


Compton, C. Ward; and Wollaston, 
M. A.: Song Play Book (Barnes). 
“Mulberry Bush.” 

Congdon Music Readers, Book Two 
(Congdon). “Hush- a-bye, Baby,” 
“Dreamland Tree.” 

Giddings, T. P.; and others: 
of Childhood (Ginn). 
Cradle, Swing.” 

McConathy, Osbourne; and others: 
The Music Hour (Silver Burdett). 
Book One: “Grandma”; Book 
Two: “Smiles Our Father”; 
For Lower Grades: “Rock-a-bye, 
Baby.” 

Siebold, Meta: Happy Songs for 
Happ) Children (G. Schirmer). 


“Our Piano.” 


Songs 
“Swing, 


of 


At the time this 
unit was worked out, Miss Donley was 
first-grade critic teacher, State Teach 
ers College, Platteville, Wisconsin. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: 


A Language Test 


(Continued from page 33) 


Key 

mt. ies 6. its 

2. its 7. It’s 

3. its 8. its 

4. it’s 9. it’s, its 

§. it’s, it’s 
II. 1., There 6. they’re, their 

2. their 7. they're 

3. their 8. there 

4. their, there 

§. there 9. There, their 
III. 1. too, to 5. too 

2. to, two, too 6. two, to 

3. too 7. too, to 

4. two, to 8. to, too 
IV. Once there were ‘wo brothers 


who wanted to take a bicycle trip to 
their grandmother’s. Their mother 
said, “I/’s foo far and it will take foo 
long fo go.” 

Their father “They're old 
enough and there is no reason why 
they could not make the trip in /wo 
hours. If i/’s not foo muddy, they 
can take the crossroad.” 

So they started off on their bicy- 
cles. They saw a dog lying by the 
roadside. 

“Its leg is hurt!” cried Don. 
too bad to go and leave it. 


said, 


“It's 
Perhaps 


it belongs to that farmer over there.” 


Having found ifs owner, they 
started on their way again. 

“It’s surely going to rain! There 
are dark clouds in the sky,” said Dan. 

Fortunately they reached their 


grandmother's just as great drops be 
gan to fall. 

“Theyre here!” 
called to Aunt Mary, as they opened 
the door. 


Grandmother 


“Come right in,” 
boys. “See whether you can find the 
cooky jar in ifs new place on the 
pantry shelf!” 

“It’s good 
mother,’ 
their cookies. 


be here, Grand- 


lo 


’ 
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they remarked, as they ate 
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A STORY of SUG = 























SEND TODAY for this 


COMPLETE TEACHING UNIT 
on the Unique Sugar Beet 





Touches 
these 10 
Subjects: 


GEOGRAPHY 
HISTORY 

FARMING 
STOCK-FEEDING 
CHEMISTRY 
MANUFACTURING 
TRANSPORTATION 
CLIMATE 


NUTRITION 


HEALTH 





_— trouble getting and holding the 

upil’s attention with this colored, 4-foot 
chart of the life cycle of the sugar beet! 
And it comes to you free, together with a 
35-page teaching unit, a set of photograph- 
ic studies of the industry and the richly- 
illustrated 62-page book, ‘The Silver Wedge.” 


You yourself will glean from this material 
new and unsuspected facts about one of the 
world’s great agricultural industries. You 
will find many an occasion to pass it on to 
your students. Both you and your classes 
will profit by learning the part a single 
vegetable plays in American life—and you 
will be entertained in doing so. 

Mark the coupon below and send it in NOW. 
The chart, pictures and booklets will come 
promptly. This offer is made only to teachers 


of intermediate and upper grades, for whom 
the unit is desired. 











7-I Golden Cycle Building, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Name— 
School___ 
en 


I teach___ 


E- STATES BEET SUGAR ASSOCIATION 





Send me your Wall Chart, Teaching Unit, pictures of your industry and ‘The Silver Wedge.’ 


__ State— 


(Mention grade and subject taught) 
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HANDWORK L° 


The Outline Drawings in these books can all 
be used “creatively” to inspire children to 


do original work, 


or they may be used ‘over 


and over) as patterns for coloring, cutting 
and assembling in various attractive ways. 


Creative Posters 
— =< 
CR SENS 


Numberless posters can be 
made by the children from 
the 32 pages of patterns 
in this book. Boys, girls, 
men, women, pets, chick- 
ens, turkeys, birds, flowers, 
trees, and many other sub- 
jects are included. Insert 
in colors shows many ways 
of using the patterns 
Heavy paper covers. 


50 cents, tpaid to THE 
INSTRUCTOR = subscriber. 











(60 cents to non-subscriber.) 





ok 


Instructor Poster Patterns °°rt: 














Fach of these books con- 
tains patterns for making 
30 posters of varying sizes 
up to 54 inches long 20 
of the patterns in each 
book are of Mother Goose 
characters ; others deal 
with children, their pets, 
and their play. No pat- 
terns alike in the two 
books. Heavy paper covers. 
Each book, 50 cents, post- 
paid to THE INSTRUCTOR 
subscriber. (60 cents each 
te non-subscriber.) 


Story- Book Poster Patterns 


POSTER 
PATTERN 


Lo ony AQVCE CLL AVEL AND 
1 














Patterns which form 20 
posters, size 36 x 14 inches, 
each illustrating a  well- 
known story. Some of the 
subjects are: Cinderella, 
Rumplestiltzkin, The Frog 
Prince, The Ugly Duckling, 
Puss-in-Boots, Jack and the 
Beanstalk, The Three Lit- 
tle Pigs; Robinson Crusve, 
ete. Heavy paper covers. 
50 cents, tpaid to THE 
INSTRUCTOR subscriber. 
(60 cents to non-subscriber.) 


Health Poster Patterns 


ones ome ed 
n- 
eed 
~~ 
- _ 











Patterns for making 20 
posters, 36 x 15 inches, il- 
lustrating health rules. Ten 
are of Mother Goose char- 
acters with health jingles. 
Others include: Sleep with 
Windows Open; Brush 
Teeth Every Day; Little 
Health Gardeners; Eat 
Fruit Every Day; ete. 
Heavy paper covers. 

5@ cents, postpaid to THE 
INSTRUCTOR subscriber. 
(60 cents to non-subscriber.) 


Safety Poster Patterns 


| 







“uv 


= * 


Contains patterns for mak- 
ing 30 posters of varying 
sizes )«6up)h«U6tel)h6f86lCU 15 
inches, each illustrating a 
safety rule. Full direc- 
tions are given. Sub- 
jects include: Be Careful 
of Fire; Cross Streets with 
Care; Toys Trip People; 
Be Careful in the Water; 
etc. Heavy paper covers. 
50 cents, postpaid to THE 
INSTRUCTOR = subscriber. 








(60 cents to non-subscriber.) 





School Window Decorations 











— 





¥ ointed 
Tove 
<-> 





Instructor Jointed Toys ; 





16 sets of patterns for 
window decorations with 
full directions for making. 
May also be used in making 
decorations for other pur- 
poses. Some of the pat- 
terns are: Red Geranium, 
Basket and Fruit, Bow! and 
Daffodils, Bunch of Grapes, 
Santa Claus, Poinsettia, 
Hatchet and Cherries, ete. 
Heavy paper covers. 

50 cents, postpaid to THE 
INSTRUCTOR | subscriber. 
(60 cents to non-subscriber.) 


Books 
and Il 


Each of these two books 
contains 30 patterns for 
jointed toys with full di- 
rections for making. 

Book I contains twenty- 
two patterns for Jointed 
Animals, Birds, etc., and 
eight patterns for Little 
Citizens Jointed Toys. 

Book II contains nine 
patterns for See Saw 
Jointed Toys, twenty for 
Mother Goose, and one for 





a Santa Claus Jointed Toy. 





Each book, 50 cts., postpaid te THE INSTRUC- 


TOR subscriber. 


F. A..OWEN PUBLISHING 
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(60¢ each to non-subscriber.) 




















TOR subscriber. 
subscriber.) 


INSTRUCTOR PLAN BOOK 





eight pictures of 
Full cloth binding 
$2.00, postpaid to THE INSTRUC- [ 

($2.50 to non- cs 


tol with your classroom problems with these. . 
INSTRUCTOR TEACHING AIDS 


. .Yours at substantial savings through Special Discount Privilege (*see below). Select 
and order now all that you will need for this school year. Delivery is free — we 
pay the postage. You need send no money now-- pay October Sth if more convenient. 


Gives full instructions for 
320 large pages (7% x 10% inches) of helps and devices for playing more than 400 
making school work appealing to children. Prepared by skilled games, amply providing for 
primary specialists and edited by Elizabeth P. Bemis, for 25 every age, purpose and oc- 
years Primary Editor of The Instructor. The book has ten sec- ecasion: indoor and outdoor 
tions each for a month of the school year and containing a games; games in which chil- 
complete collection of primary materia! for the month as fol- dren of varying ages may 
lows: Nature Study; Picture Study; Number Lessons; Primary participate ; games for social 
Fridays (Pieces to Speak, etc.); Projects; Plans; Reading; Seat- gatherings; for special pur- 
work and Blackboard Drawings; Songs poses in classroom work; in 
and Music; Stories. Hundreds of ar- — r fact, every kind of game. 
tistie and useful illustrations including $20 pages. Full cloth covers. 


birds in colors 


Each of these three volumes presents a great 
seasonable teaching plans (with an abundance 


FOR ALL INSTRUCTOR : The most complete enter- sd 
GRADES tainment book published. 
Contains recitations, songs, 
Three Volumes Autumn Plans, Winter Plans, Spring Plans music, dialogues, tableaux 
' ) , and other entertainment ma- @ 


of material 


PRIMARY PLANS AND PROJECTS 400 Games ‘na"tisyerount 


INSTRUCTOR subscrib- 
er. ($1.50 to non-subscriber.) 


- [ aes iy $1.20, postpaid to THE 





The Year's Entertainments 


variety of terial arranged in complete 


programs for different grades 



































for carrying them out) classified as follows: Biography, appropriate to the various 

Games, Geography, History, Hygiene, Literature and Lan- holidays, birthdays and other 

guage, Nature Study, Picture Study, Plays and Exercises, special occasions during the 

Poems, Projects, Seat Work, Songs. The plans and material school year. 364 pages. Full 

have been prepsered by many teaching specialists of high | < cloth covers. 

standing. There is a wealth of illustrations including designs ( $1.20, postpaid to THE 

and patterns for seat work, construction work, paper cut- Jd INSTRU CT OR subscrib- 

outs, posters, booklets, cards, calendars, ete. Three volumes a } er. ($1.50 to non-subscriber.) \ 

of 224 pages each Full cloth binding. ee | 3 Volomes : 

Set of 3 volumes complete, $2.40, postpaid to THE INSTRUC- —_ | Boo 
TOR subscriber. ($3.00 to non-subscriber.) a & 672 Pages Poems Teachers Ask For teil 


* SPECIAL DISCOUNT PRIVILEGE [ sven, ewested by teach. 


These two books contain 
480 of the poems most fre- 





“Poems Our Readers Have 


P P : ‘4 Asked For” department of 
The special discounts allowed to new or present eubsoribers to THE IN THE INSTRUCTOR All ASK FOR 
STRUCTOR on the purchase of books and other teaching aids described on of the poems are suitable 
this page and elsewhere in this issue, can save you MORE than the cost of poo oman cae ie BOOK ONE 


your subscription. You will want many of these teaching helps during the each book. Full cloth covers. 
school year. We cannot guarantee that these low prices will remain in force, paid to THE INSTRUCTOR 
so you should take advantage of this offer now. At the same time get— 


FREE... Instructor Classroom Calendar How I Did It 


Each book, 80 cents, post- 


subscriber. ($1.00 each to 
non-subscriber.) 





—suggesting timely activities for each of the ten school months. Read on ing: School 
Page 10 of this issue how to get YOUR free copy of this new teaching aid. Arithmetic; Language; Ge- 


Modernized Teaching in 
Rural Schools 


A new book of common- 
MODERNIZED TEACHING serise advice, encourage- 


ment and inspiration for 


IN RURAL SCHOOLS teachers of rural schools. 


It discusses rural school 









ace 
——=-a 


organization and man- 
agement and offers ex- 
cellent working schedules 
for one-, two-, and three- 
roum schools. Includes 





A source of real help to - ing; Music; Games; Seat- 
those who teach number ’ 
work or arithmetic in the 
elementary grades. The 
first part treats of spe- 
cial difficulties of both 
pupil and teacher and the 
most modern and success- 
ful methods of solving 
these problems. The sec- 
ond part of the book deals 
with general considera- 


746 teaching devices cover- 
Management ; 


ography ; Spelling; History ; 
Writing ; Reading ; Hygiene: 
Decoration and Art; Nature 


Modern Number Method Study; Agriculture; Domes- 


tic Seience; Manual Train 





== == 


work; Schoolroom Holidays. 
320 pages. Full cloth covers. 


MODERN 40 ‘conte, postpaid to TH E 
Sareree er. ($1.00 to aan: 


ALSHOUSE Present - Day Standards techn 


pf Explains what constitutes 
good teaching today and ] 
presents standards by which 
























study plans and a physi- tions in the teaching of ceneiiens te. 
eal education and health arithmetic in the eight a a See Or 
| program. 143 pages. Full grades. 128 pages. Full feature of their work. The PRESENT DAY 
7 Se aioe pa ager standards are illustrated by STANDABDS 
$1.00, postpald to THE INSTRUCTOR sub- 80 cents, postpaid to THE INSTRUCTOR ne ee te see FOR THOSE | 
ed “oh 35 ¢ ee a (31.00 t Mee ws them of greatest value for Papas 
scr r. ¥ © non-subsacr r.) subscri r. ° © non-subsacr r.) self-improvement. The lesson | 
: plans, projects, etc., have 
. ° With Stud me sted. | 
Large Full-Color Prints of Art Masterpieces “Material” on nee tates. S68 8 
pages. Full cloth covers. 
Two groups of 20 prints each Group One for lower grades and Group Two for upper grades $1.00, postpaid to THE 
each group of 20 prints put up with 24-page study booklet in a strong Kraft envelope. INSTRU CT OR subscrib- 
The pictures average 7 x % inches in size. They faithfully reproduce the full colors of the er. ($1.25 to non-subscriber.) 
original paintings and are suitable either nel 


for classroom picture study or for framing 
Each Group, $1.20, postpaid to THE IN- 
STRUCTOR subscriber. ($1.50 each group 
to non-subscriber.) 


Supervision of Elementary 


Schools 


Deals with modern 


SUPERVISION OF teaching practices and 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS the problems confront- 
FITRPATINCR ing the elementary 
teacher or supervisor. 
Includes: improvement 
of classroom _instruc- 
tion, outlines and cri- 
ticisms of lesson plans ; 
keeping teaching up-to- 
date; securing greater 
efficiency ; new types of 
tests; guides and pro- 
cedure in supervision; ete. Questions and 
references. 12% pages. Full cloth covers. 
80 cents, postpaid to THE INSTRUCTOR 
subscriber. ($1.00 to non-subscriber.) 








COMPANY, DANSvILLe, N. Y. 





= For other teaching aids that you may include in your order at special discount price 


See new ILLUSTRATED UNITS book on Page 76 of this issue. . .and INSTRUCTOR 


HANDBOOKS on Page 10. Also see MAGAZINE OFFERS on Page 88 and Inside Back Cove! 


THE INSTRUCTOR Date 
F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N.Y. 

Enter my subscription (new or renewal) to THE INSTRUCTOR to start ¥™ 
the issue for [) 1 Year at $2.50. [ 2 Years at $3.5 


Send entirely cost-free the new Instructor Classroom Calendar. 


Send, carrying charges prepaid, the books and other teaching aids written on following lines ™ 
in page margin below. (List also magazines desired in combination with THE INSTRUCTOR 


This order totals $ - OI will remit on or before Oct. 5th, 1937. [J I am ed 
ing payment in full. [1 am enclosing check postdated Oct. 5th, not to be cashed before that 


My Name _ sisiainaiiaabibtalanaaiialimnitacnin oa P.O. a ws 


St. or R.D. ee ~ . State ——— 
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A Unit on the Scandinavian Countries 


(Continued from page 27) 


of notes, rests, key signatures, and 
chromatics. The technical side of 
music has to be taught in order to 
develop a real appreciation. For 
example, the children learned the 
instruments of the orchestra, and 
took great pride in recognizing the 
different instruments. 
1. Learning Swedish and Nor- 
wegian folk songs. 
2. Hearing phonograph records. 
3. Interpreting music through 
rhythms and creative dancing. 
4. Writing original songs. 
E. Art and handcraft. 
1. Planning the color scheme 
for dances in the pageant. 
2. Designing wall tapestries. 
3. Arranging the exhibit. 
4. Making Viking shields. 
§. Making costumes and scenery. 
6. Building a Norwegian fishing 
village for our exhibit cabinet. 
F. Physical education. 
1. Learning Scandinavian folk 
dances. 
2. Developing 
and rhythms. 
3. Finding out about Swedish 
schools of gymnastics. 
4. Studying effect of outdoor 
life on health. 
Vy. Outcomes. 
A. Acquisition of new knowledge. 
B. Development of better social 
attitudes. 
C. Ability to co-operate, to share 
experiences and possessions, and to 
work harmoniously with others. 


creative dances 
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sics (Collier). Vol. 49, pp. 317, 
320, 321. 

Kershaw, N.: Stories and Ballads of 
the Far Past (Macmillan). 

Koht, H.: Old Norse Sagas (Ameri- 
can Scandinavian Foundation). 
Newall, B. S.: Edda and Saga (Holt). 
Tinker, C. B.: Translations of 

Beowulf (Yale Univ. Press). 


and Young, E.: 
Away (Appleton- 


Viking Tales (Rand 


Heroes 


Educational Motion Pictures 


Sweden Catching Big Fish 
Norway Reindeer 
Denmark Whaling in the 


Water Power South Pacific 

A Swedish dance, 
rhythm-band score, 
appears on page 65. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: 
in the form of a 
“Midsummer Eve,” 





September Nature Lessons 


(Continued from page 32) 


homes begin their leisurely journeys. 
birds that get their food on the wing, 
like the swallows, swifts, and night- 
hawks, migrate during the day; but 
most of our songbirds rest and feed 
during the day and travel by night. 
This night flying begins about 
aight o’clock and keeps on till dawn. 
Un clear moonlit nights, if you 
watch patiently, you may see flocks 
of birds passing across the moon. If 
the night is cloudy or rainy, they fly 
Wer, sometimes so close overhead 
you can hear their tinkling and 
warbling notes. 


§ POETS love this month and have 

Written many beautiful poems 
*out it. On a hazy, warm day read 
George Arnold’s “September,” which 
‘gins with these lines: 


Sweet is the voice that calls 
From babbling waterfalls 
In meadows where the downy seeds are 
flying. 

He tells us the things we can see, 
hear, and feel this month. Make a 
Jist of these things and check those 
you have experienced. Have you 
seen milkweed and thistle seed blow- 
ing this month? Then check “downy 
seeds are flying.” If you have felt 
“soft breezes blow,” check that also. 
[See page 38 of this issue for com- 
plete poem. | 

Toward the end of the month, 
read James Whitcomb Riley’s poem, 
“Time of Clearer Twitterings.” Do 
you notice the difference in these 
ideas and those in “September”? 
Make a list and check those things 
which you have seen, heard, or felt. 
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BANANAS and MILK 


Yood Teammates/ 





Colorful Educational Poster FREE! 


NOOD AUTHORITIES state 
that bananas and milk to- 
gether produce an almost com- 
pletely balanced meal. To help 
teach this we have prepared the 
poster shown above. Besides 
being a visual teaching aid, the 
actual poster—printed in eight 
colors and measuring 16” x 21%" 
—adds to the decorative scheme 
of any classroom. 
In addition toa free Banana and 


Milk poster, the coupon below 


will bring you 10 copies for your 
class of an interesting, fully illus- 
trated, forty-four page booklet 
‘* Radio Bound for Banana Land.”’ 
Because it shows how facts con- 
cerning nutrition can combine 
happily with the play life of the 
child, this booklet has proved of 


great assis- 







tance to teach- 
ers of third 
and fourth 


grade classes. 








UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Educational Department 
l ] ederal Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me, tree, 


a Banana and Milk Poster and 10 copies of the booklet 
“Radio Bound for Banana Land”; latter for 3rd and 4th grades, 























Name . . 
Street 
City Stat 
Grade : __ No. of pupils 
(This offer good only in the United States) I. 9-87 
—_ 



































G. W. LEWIS PUBLISHING CO, 
6616 Kimbark Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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NEW GOALS FOR 
BEGINNERS 


“Play-Work” Leads to 
Best Reading Results 


FIRST GRADERS entering mod- 
ern schools will learn to read and 
spell thoroughly and quickly be- 
cause wise teachers have “planned 
it that way.” 

What goals would you choose for 
your beginners and yourself in the 
new school year? Do these appeal 
to you? 

—Every pupil keenly interested 
in each day's work, 


-—Groundwork readily mastered 
and independence in reading 
and spelling quickly achieved. 





What Teachers Say About 
The Lewis Story Method 


RUBY C. T. PRUETT, West Baden, Ind. 
“It would be hard to say how much I! 
appreciate the material. Our phonics 
period is one of joy for both teachers 
and pupils.” 

SISTER M. DALMATIA, Clonmel, Kans. 
“To my mind your books are the best 
I have ever seen,” 

LILLIAN CHANEY, Winston-Salem, N.C, 
“The ‘learning to read’ process, as you 
unfold it, is so simple and attractive 
that every child responds with delight 


—Notable class progress reflecting 
credit upon you. 


—A planned program that allows 
many more hours of unworried 
leisure. 


—Increased earning power, 


You may attain these goals as Lewis 


Story Method teachers have done in other 
schools, through the use of a simple teach- 
ing plan which employs stories and play- 
work. You need not take a long training 
course or purchase expensive equipment. 


steplasburbeatenstentenentententanta | 


and enthusiasm ; and the early and eas- 
ily acquired independence of the pupils 
will recommend your method to every 
primary teacher.” 

MRS. GUY F, CUTTING, Worcester, Mass. 
“The deeds of the fairies and dwarfs 
make a perfect method for teaching 
phonetics.” 


STELLA CAMPBELL, Denver, Colo. 


A Health Check List for the Rural School 


(Continued from page 21) 


leafes the room for a few moments 
and re-enters. 
III. Light control. 
A. Shades are rolled up except 
when necessary to exclude direct 
sunlight. 
B. There are no avoidable areas of 
glass in the front of the room, to 
reflect light into pupils’ eyes. 
C. At no time does the teacher 
stand at the windows when talk- 
ing to the pupils. 
IV. Seating. 
A. As far as possible pupils have 
been placed in seats of correct size. 
B. Where seats are movable they 
have been placed in the best rela- 
tionship to the source of light. 
C. No seat is placed at any time 
facing the windows. 
D. Footstools have been provided 
for small pupils whose feet do not 
reach the floor. 
V. Health and safety. 
A. A health inspection is conduct- 
ed in the room each day. The fol- 
lowing items are observed. 
1. Deviations from the normal 
that would indicate the presence 
of colds or other communicable 
diseases. 
2. Cleanliness of hands, wrists, 


B. A first-aid kit is available ang 
kept supplied with materials, 
C. Extra wraps, overshoes, anj 
rubbers are removed when pupji 
are in the classroom. 
VI. Organized lunch period. 
A. Before lunch an_ organize 
hand-washing takes place. 
B. The lunch period is under th 
direct supervision of the teacher 
who sees that: 
1. Pupils are required to remaip 
seated in the place designate 
for eating of lunches for at leas 
twenty minutes. 
2. If the desks are used as table: 
a paper napkin is spread on each 
desk. 
3. A grace is said or sung before 
eating. 
4. Pupils are urged to eat their 
lunches slowly and in proper or. 
der, dessert being eaten last. 
§. A hot lunch is served during 
the cold weather. 
6. Pupils dispose of lunch refus 
VII. Physical education. 
A. Physical health is developed by 
means of vigorous bodily activities 
and exercises. 
B. Skills in bodily control ar 


practiced. 





offer. | 
NAME . _ = 

ADDRESS 
cITy — 


] “My little foreign children loved it from 

the moment of presentation and now 
read with such joy in expression. Sure- 
ly you are to be congratulated upon 
having found such a ‘royal road to 
learning.’ ” 


G. W. LEWIS PUBLISHING CO. 
6616 Kimbark Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me free information and 30-day 1 


STATE 











nn ae a 


wumn{ May Be Sentin a Sealed Envelope, or Pasted on the Back of a Government Post Card. |=um 

W. D. Conklin, Travel Contest Editor, Tue Instructor, Dansvinie, N.Y. 
I have been to 

on a vacation trip this year and would like to know more about your 1937 Travel | 


Contest offering $1,000 in cash prizes. Please send me a copy of the Rules, with 
Cover Sheet for the Travel Letter which I shall write, describing my trip. 


My Address is , ; ae 


‘——=——THIS COUPON—-———— 


will bring you full particulars regarding 


My Name is pcre desea ce aeeare ae _ 


THE INSTRUCTOR’S 1937 Travel Contest 


HERE you are, back from a summer's vacationing! 


which closes October 15th 


You've been telling your family 


and friends all about the trip you took—which may well have been the most wonderful 


experience of your life. 








Why not write about the places you visited, as 
interestingly as you describe them to a group of 
THE INSTRUCTOR, in its Tenth 
Annual Travel Contest, is offering $1,000 in cash 
prizes (see panel at left), and your Travel Letter 


$1,000 


in Cash Prizes 


listeners? 


for Teachers may be one of the best submitted—why shouldn't 
atelier it be? The chance is yours! 
ae ~ «a $500 The Contest is open to all teachers actively on 


duty or subject to call; also to persons employed 


Second. . . 200 
Third . . . 100 
Fourth. . . 50 
Fifth . . . 25 
5 Prizes, $10 each 50 
15 Prizes, $5 each 75 

$1,000 


Also Honorable Mentions 


by schools in executive and secretarial work or as 
If you traveled by train, ship, bus, 
airplane, or any combination of these modes of 
transportation, your trip would qualify. Trips 
wholly or mostly by private automobile are not 
included in this Contest. 


librarians. 


On receipt of your coupon, we will at once send 
all the information you need—a copy of the sim- 
ple Rules, the reverse of which is to be used as 
a Cover Sheet for your manuscript. 
the Contest closes October 15th! 


Remember, 
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C. Emotional control, attitudes, 
interests, and ideals in relation 
bodily health and ethical characte 
are taught. 


nails, teeth, face, and hair. 
3. Neatness and cleanliness of 
clothing. 


4. A clean handkerchief. 





“Pinkie” —Sir Thomas Lawrence 


(Continued from page 25) 


to Oxford. Soon the best people were Honors, wealth, and friends were 
patronizing the young artist, for his his. He was made a member of the 
pictures showed taste and real ele- Royal Academy when he was in his 
gance. early twenties, and in later life be 
From Oxford the family moved to came its president. 
Bath. Young Lawrence, because of Like Reynolds, he captured for- 
his gracious manner, good looks, and ever on his canvas the great men and 
facility in making a flattering copy the beauties of his time, with a fidel- 
of the face, was successful; but he ity and a sympathetic understanding 
himself realized the weakness of his that make his work of interest even 
art as compared with what he wanted though one does not know the per 
to be. At the age of seventeen he sons portrayed. 
entered the Royal Academy and began Prolific in his work until the very 
his first oils. He soon made a place end, he died suddenly in his sixty-firs 
for himself, and such men as Sir year. Among his best-known work 
Joshua Reynolds and Benjamin West are: 
were interested in his talents. He “Countess 
studied the works of such masters as Child.” . 
Rembrandt, Reynolds, Titian, and “Portrait of Mrs. Siddons. a 
Rubens, hoping that he too might “Portrait of Pope Pius Vil. 
achieve some of the depth, the noble “Portrait of Miss Farren. 
grandeur which was theirs. But “Portrait of Lady Blessington. 
Lawrence was essentially a product of “A Child with a Kid.” . 
his age. His gift lay in recording the “The Calmady Children.” 
elegant and graceful. “Sir John Kemble as Hamlet. 


of Gower and Her 





A Test on Farming 


(Continued from page 33) 


Key Il. 1. southern 4. share cropper 
2. boll weevil 5. Chicago 
I. 1, tuberculin 3. snow 
2. pasteurizing Ill. 1. F 4. T 7. F 
3. Truck 2. T i 
4. hotbeds 3. T 6. F 
§. tank IV. 1. along the Atlantic Coast 
6. hatching 2. cotton and tobacco 
7. fairs 3. corn 
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The Story of Milk 


(Continued from page 22) 


foods: 


need for keeping food in a re- 


the value of cooking, 


frigerator, need for scalding 
jars, baby’s bottle, need for 
screens to keep out the flies or 
gnats, value of pasteurizing 
milk and keeping all milk cans 
clean.”* 
6. “Appreciation of animal life 
growing out of caring for pets 
and other animals, discussing 
values of animals and ways of 
using them to best advantage, 
discussing wild animals and 
ways of making friends with 
them.”* 
B. Outcomes in knowledges and 
skills. 
1. Ability to discuss problems 
about food, to name and classify 
foods, and to tell where they 
come from. 
2. Ability to tell the story of 
milk. 
3. Ability to discuss the prob- 
lem of shelter for the cow. 
4. Ability to discuss occupations 
of people who help in the safe 
delivery of milk. 
§. Ability to talk intelligently 
concerning an incident or hap- 
pening, as an excursion. 
6. Ability to use new words in 
the vocabulary chart. 
7. Ability to recite 
sing songs learned while study- 
ing about milk. 
C. Outcomes in study habits and 
abilities. 
1. Ability to concentrate for 
an increasing period of time on 
work relating to the study. 
2. Ability to pay attention for 
an increasing period of time to 


poems or 


class discussions. 

3. Ability to contribute from 
personal experience to the dis- 
cussion of simple problems re- 
lating to the study. 

4. Ability to answer in com- 


plete statements questions re- 
quiring information previously 
organized. 


§. Ability to assist in summar- 
izing a discussion into a para- 
gtaph or class story. 
6. Ability to talk in paragraphs 
of two or three related sentences 
about problems which have been 
discussed in class. 

V. Children’s questions. 

A. Where do we get milk? 


B. Where does the farmer get 
milk ? 
C. How does the food the cow 


eats turn to milk? 

D. How are cows milked? 

E. Why are cows washed before 
they are milked? 

F. Why does the farmer wash his 
hands and put on a clean suit be- 
tore he milks? 

G. How often is a cow milked? 
H. Why are the windows in the 
barn screened? 

| Why is the floor made of 
cement? 

J. Are all cows alike? 

K. Where does the farmer put the 
milk when he has finished milking? 


® ' 

canals in Social Studies for Primary 

fe " I-11, Maryland School Bulletin 
baline State Department of Education, 
“more, Maryland. 


L. Where does he take the milk 
that he puts in his truck? 

M. What is a milk station? 

N. What is a creamery? 

O. How is condensed milk made? 
P. How is butter made? 

Subject matter. 

A. The cow. 

We get milk from the farmer. 
He gets it from the cow by milk- 
ing her. 

The cow eats grass and hay and 
drinks clear cool water that the 
farmer gives her. This food that 
she eats makes milk in her body 
just as the foods that you eat help 
to make blood and to make you 
grow. 

Some cows are milked by ma 
chinery, others are milked by hand. 
The cows that we see around here 
are milked by hand because the 
farmers do not have many cows 
and it does not take long to milk 
them. 

The cow lets the milk down in- 
to her bag or udder. In milking 
by hand, the milker takes the milk 
by a gentle pulling pressure of the 
teats. The milk flows in a stream 
into the milk pail 
B. Care of the milk. 

The farmer must keep the milk 
as clean as he possibly can. So he 
washes the cow, being very care- 
ful that the milk bag is clean. 
Then he washes his hands and puts 
on a clean After he 
finishes milking he covers the milk 


white suit. 


pail so that flies and dust will not 
get into the milk. 

The cow is milked twice a day, 
in the morning and evening and 
always at the same time each day. 
It is just as important that the cow 
should be milked regularly as it is 
that we should eat regularly. 

If flies worry the cows, they be- 
come very nervous and annoyed, 
su the farmer keeps the barn win 
dows screened. 

Barn floors are made of cement 
so that they will be easy to clean. 

Most farmers like Holstein cows 
the best because they give much 
milk and are strong and healthy. 
The Jersey cow gives rich milk, 
but not so much of it. 

When the farmer finishes milk- 
ing he puts the milk in the milk 
cooling cellar. This is dug into 
the ground with a roof built over 
it. Inside are shelves where the 
farmer puts his cans of milk, to 
keep them cool until he is ready 
to take them to the milk station. 
C. The creamery. 

A creamery (as it is called in 
our community) is a place where 
the milk is tested and weighed. 
The farmers are paid by the weight 
of the milk. Sometimes it cannot 
pass the test. Then the farmer 
brings it back and feeds it to his 
pigs. Cows are tested every year. 
If they are found to be unhealthy, 
the farmer must get rid of them. 
He sells them to the tannery where 
leather is made of their hides. 
(The children in our community 
understand this as some of their 
fathers have had this experience.) 

(Continued on page 87) 
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ome PROJECT 
MATERIAL ON BRAZIL 


We searched the world for photographs of the great coffee 





country— Brazil. Failing to find what we thought were suit- 
able to offer you, we invited Margaret Bourke -White, the 
famous photographer, to fly to South America. She has made 
for us—and for you—the most arresting set of photographs 
of Brazilian life— Brazilian people —and Brazilian industry 
that we have ever seen. 

Out of these we prepared a Teacher’s Project Manual which 
we have called “Coffee Through the Camera’s Lens”. It is full 
of stunning pictures, each specifically titled and completely 
detailed with descriptive information, including references for 
additional sources of material — ideal for an interesting study 
of Brazilian geography and Brazil’s great coffee industry. Also 
a photographic illustration showing coffee in its natural 
field colors. 

For each student in your class we have available a similar 
folder, smaller in size, but ideally suited for compiling a 
project book. We will be glad to supply you with enough of 
these folders for every student in your class—simply fill in 


the coupon below and mail now for your material. 


,. 
Home Economics Department 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


230 PARK AVENUE (<4 10) NEW YORK CITY 


We Manufacture Cans . . . We Do No Canning 


Clip and mail to the 
Home Economics Department TI-9 


American Can Company, 230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


FREE! Please send me the large Teacher’s Manual and __ 
Folder on “Coffee Through the Camera’s Lens.” 


. copies of the Student's 





NAME. 





SCHOOL 


CITY STATE_ 
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POCONO MANOR I eager questions are asked by pupils, Hamburg Puppet Guild 12 pg mnegenntngs Stn, I, a 
xen NN or when you discover that already Mimeograph (A. B. Dick Co.) 16 Thayer & Chandler s 
ONO MANOR, PA. they have 4 better grasp of this fasci- Osborne Specialty Co., The 6 woes ne — Co, Tes a. 
HERMAN V. YEAGER, General Manager nating subject than you have! The RCA Sound Service 74 oe Sy : 
teacher's need for background infor- School Specialty Service 80 T 
mation, suggestions as to source ‘eles 
material, etc., and the children’s ee Goaptannd Lines - 
craving for pictures and stories of Hotel Empire (New York) g0 Luray Caverns (Virginia) 81 
famous fliers, flights, and planes, are Pocono Manor Inn (Pocono Manor, Rockefeller Center transact 
6 eagtiregy Age ayy rank ga mcndheet Pa.) 86 Observation Roofs (New York) 81 Orville 
project material on aviation, which _ stig 
. . . - 4 
Enjoy Teaching Music includes a large colored wall chart en 
a world map), pilot or airplane pele 
with these ne ; nit hy ao tlowi 
| focsn | ~ records albums for pupils (in which pic- me 
Sem! for t catalog, “The World's es 
Music containing Polk Songs, y ty Cures are to be pasted as collect- FOOT AND LEG beik ? 
pro A ge Ben , 8 ey na ed), and a teacher’s manual (32 pages | Rheumatic-like foot and | i ired, ach ™ eo 
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how many pupils you have. There is a Dr. Scholl Foot Comfort Appliance or Remedy for Every Common Foot 
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) The Story of Milk 


(Continued from page 85) 


VL Correlation of subjects. 

A. Oral and written expression. 
|. Co-operative stories. 
2. Class newspaper. 
3. Short talks about pictures 
collected for a scrapbook. 
4. Letters of thanks to owners 
of places visited. 

B. Reading. 
1. Recipes using milk. 
2. Questions written on bulletin 
board. 
3. Silent reading tests covering 
the main points of the study. 
4. Books and stories for infor- 
mation and pleasure. (See bib- 
liography. ) 

C. Music. (See bibliography.) 

D. Art and handcraft. 
1. Good pictures, such as “Re- 
turn to the Farm,” by Troyon, 
and “Oxen Plowing,” by Rosa 
Bonheur. 
2. Illustrations for the stories in 
booklets. 
3. Covers for booklets. 
4. Pictures of things seen on 
excursions. 
§. Animals made of clay. 
6. Posters. 

E. Handwriting and spelling. 
1. Writing on blackboard and 
on paper. 
2. Lettering posters. 
3. New words taught as needed. 

F. Number work. 

| 1. Using rule for measuring in 

their construction problems. 

2. Learning measurements, such 

as pounds, and pints and quarts. 


3. Counting. 
4. Comparisons—sizes of house, 
barn, milk station, etc. 
Vil. Other studies growing out of 
the study of milk. 


A. Cement. 








b. Lumber. 
C. Glass. 

D. Leather. 
E. Cooking. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Children’s Books 


|B bigham, M. A.: Little Folk’s Land 
(Mentzer Bush). “Joe Boy’s Cow.” 
Cooke, Edmund V.: “The Moo Cow 
Moo,” in Poems Teachers Ask For, 


Book I (Owen). 


‘ansacted. A reception to President 


Orville C. Pratt and Mrs. Pratt was 





ZZ mm |L__ 


gven by the Detroit Education Asso- 
sation and the Michigan Education 
‘sociation, at the Masonic Temple, 
tollowing the Monday evening session. 


8 DURING the period of the con- 

vention many points of interest 
were visited. A trip through Green- 
teld Village took one in imagination 
© the early days of our country. 
‘ete in Dearborn, Michigan, adjacent 
© Detroit, Henry Ford has restored 
my buildings, handcraft arts, and 
‘he like. Visitors to the convention 
“eyed the trip around the “green” 

te there are a cobbler’s shop, a 





Freeman, F. N.; and others: Child- 
Story Readers, Book II (Lyons & 
Carnahan). “The Story of Milk.” 

Horn, Ernest; and others: “Learn 
to Study Readers,” First Lessons 
in Learning to Study (Ginn). 
“Baby Animals,” “Goats.” 

Miller, O. K., ed.: My Book House, 
Vol. I (Book House for Children). 
“The Farmer’s Boy.” 

Mitchell, Lucy Sprague: Here and 
Now Story Book (Dutton). 
“Eben’s Cows” and “Silly Will.” 

Rossetti, Christina: Sing-Song (Mac- 
millan). “Milking Time.” 


Serl, Emma; and Evans, Vivian: 
Work-a-Day Doings (Silver Bur- 
dett). 

Stevenson, R. L.: A Child’s Garden 
of Verses (various publishers). 


“The Hayloft” and “The Cow.” 


Teacher's References 


Books 
Bonser, F. G.; and Mossman, L. C.: 
Industrial Arts for Elementary 


Schools (Macmillan). 

Carpenter, F. G.: How the World Is 
Fed (American Book Co.). 

Classroom Teacher, Volumes 3, 4, 5, 
7, 8, 12 (Classroom Teacher, Inc.). 

Lincoln School, Teachers College, 
Columbia University: Curriculum 
Making in an Elementary School 
(Ginn). 

Welling, J. B.; and Calkins, C. W.: 
Social and Industrial Studies for 
Elementary Grades (Lippincott). 


Bulletins, Magazines, Etc. 


Farmers’ Bulletins Nos. 1393 and 
1451. (U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D.C.). 

National Dairy Council, 111 North 
Canal St., Chicago, Ill. Explorers 
of the Air; Butter Making in the 
Classroom; Sand Table Figures; 
Through the Farmyard Gate; Thi 
Cows That Came Back. 

THe INstructor, October 1931. 
“Effective Health Posters,” by 
Ruth Miles; “A Health Song,” by 
Avis H. Grant. 


Normal Instructor and Primary 
Plans, November 1930. “The 


Habit of Drinking Milk.” Plate 
IV; “Teaching Children to Drink 
Milk,” by Lydia J. Roberts. 


The 75th Convention of the N.E.A. 


(Continued from page 70) 


school, town hall, chapel, country 
store, an old inn, the building in 
which the first Ford car was built, 
the courthouse in which Abraham 
Lincoln pleaded many of his cases, 
In another part of the 
village we saw Edison’s restored lab- 
oratory and other Menlo Park build- 
ings. Just outside the village is the 
Edison Institute Museum, also built 
by Henry Ford. Here are housed 
agricultural, transportation, and man- 
ufacturing exhibits. 

Those interested in the scenery 
which Detroit affords enjoyed trips 
through the boulevards, to the Zoo- 
logical Park, around Belle Isle, and to 
Canada just across the way. 


and so on. 
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DOG DRAWING 


ty MORGAN DENNI Sn 


Write in for enough black-and-white outline 


drawings (6 inches x 8 inches) so that every 


pupil in your class may have one to color. 
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To give every happy occasion of childhood 
an especial significance, suggest the use of 


the new exclusive 


WESTERN UNION 


KIDDIEGRAM 


Teachers: If you wish free outlines of this picture for other teach- 
ers please include their names, addresses and quantity desired. 


4 A G Vale aA 8S 


CLIP THIS COUPON Now FOR YOUR SUPPLY 
OF MORGAN DENNIS DRAWINGS: 

8 28 8 2 OOS SSS S222 222 22S S222 e2e2q 
The Western Union Telegraph Company, 

60 Hudson Street, Department K, New York, N. Y 










me 


KIDD 


Please send me free 33 copies of the Kiddiegram 
outlines for classroom use. 


Note: If you wish more than 33, please specify 


number 
STATE 
NAME 
SCHOOL 
TOWN... 
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new school year. 


Low-Priced Clubs 


$2.50 Pub'l Our 
The INSTRUCTOR (. ad Price Price 
with Americon Boy $3.50 $3.25 
th American Childhood cad 500 4.50 
with American Girl 400 3.65 
with American Home 350 3.25 
with American Magazine 500 4.75 
with Better Homes and Gardens 350 3.10 
with Boys’ Life 350 3.25 
with Child Life 500 4.50 
with Children’s Activities (10 Nos.) 500 4.50 
with Children’s Playmate 400 3.60 
with Collier's, National Weekly ._. 450 4.25 
with Correct English .- 500 4.25 
with Current History ‘ .. 550 4.75 
with The Digest (To Teachers only) ¢ 5.25 
with Etude, Music Magazine .450 3.85 
with Health 400 3.60 
with Hygeia, Health Magazine 500 4.65 
with Journal of Geography 5.00 4.65 
with MeColl’s Magazine 3. 3.25 
with Nature Magazine 550 4.75 
with Open Road for Boys 350 3.25 
with Parents’ Magazine 4' 3.75 
with Pathfinder 350 3.15 
with Populer Mechanics 5.00 4.50 
with Popular Science Monthly 400 3.60 
with Practical Home Economics .. 450 4.15 
with Reader's Digest i 
with Redbook 500 4.50 
with School Arts Magazine > oe 5.10 
with Wee Wisdom 350 3.25 
with Woman's Home Companion 3 50 3.25 
NOTE: If The INSTRUCTOR is desired 
for two years in any of the above offers, 
add $1.35 to prices in second column. 
The Pathfinder (,"'.°°) 
with American Childhood $3.50 $3.15 
with Better Homes and Gardens 200 1.60 
with Child Life 350 3.15 
with Correct English 3 | 3.15 
with Etude, Music Magazine 300 2.40 
with McCall's Magazine 200 1.60 
with Nature Magazine 4 ( 3.65 
th Popular Mechanics . 350 3.00 
with Reader’s Digest ‘ 400 3.90 
vith Wee Wisdom eS . 2.00 1,90 
° 3.00 
Nature Magazine (,°°.°° 
with Child Life 5.50 $4.25 
with Correct English . 550 5.00 
with Etude, Music Magazine 5.00 4,00 
with Hygeia, Health Magazine  % 4.75 
with McCall's Magazine 400 3.30 
with Perents’ Magazine . 5.00 4.00 
with Popular Mechanics ona 35 
with Reader's Digest a 6. 5.25 
with The Digest (To Teachers only) 700 §.75 
with Wee Wisdem . 400 3.75 
Etude, Music Magazine (*°°° ) 
with American Childhood 43 50 $4.00 
with American Girl : 2.75 
with Child Life 450 3.75 
with Correct English 450 4.00 
with McCall’s Magazine — 00 2.40 
with Parents’ Magazine 400 3.00 
with Reader's Digest . 500 4.75 
with The Digest (To Teachers only) 600 4.75 
with Wee Wisdom 300 2.35 
with Woman's Home Componion 3.00 2.75 
e ° 50 
Child Life (,*75°) 
with American Boy . $3.50 $3.00 
with American Giri . 400 3.50 
with Boys’ Life . 350 3.00 
with Hygeia, Health seagnatne. . 5.00 4.25 
with Me all's Magazine .... i .. 3.50 3.00 
with Parents’ Magazine —..................... 450 3.50 
with Reader's Digest as. 
with Wee Wisdom . F's 
with Women’s Home Companion............ 3.50 3.25 
4 5 
Correct English (,*?.5° ) 
with American Magozine ... $5.00 $4.75 
with Collier’s, National Weekly .. 450 4.25 
with Parents’ Magazine * 4.50 4.00 
with Reader’s Digest 550 5.25 
with The Digest (To Teachers only) 650 5.25 
with Women’s Home Companion... 3.50 3.25 
my $1.00 
Wee Wisdom (,"'.°° 
with Americen Childhood ...... $3.50 $3.25 
with American Girl 250 2.40 
with Better Homes and Gardens a 1.60 
with McCall's Magazine 200 1.60 
with Parents’ Magozine ........, . 3.00 2.40 
H ’ sweats $2.50 
Children’s Activities (,3°5° 
with Etude, Music megeaie $4.50 $3.25 
with American Boy sa 350 3.00 
with Parents’ Magazine ini 450 3.50 
with McCall's Magozine 3.50 3.00 


Swe. on all your magazine needs. .Make selections from these 
TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE CLUB OFFERS 


Order now THE INSTRUCTOR and other magazines that you will need in the 
Send no money now—pay October Sth if more convenient. 





THE PATHFINDER weexiy 


The NEW PATHFINDER is a magazine of informa- 
tion and instraction. It brings to you every week 
direct from the Nation’s Capital -the vital, vivid news 
of all the world, clearly told in simple unaffected Eng- 
lish. It is fully illustrated. The NEW PATHFINDER 
is unbiased in political, social, religious and economic 
opinions. Conveniently organized by departments for 
easy reading and ready reference. The lowest priced, 
the most widely circulated and the most popular of 
all news magazines. Used in thousands of schools and 
an especial favorite among teachers everywhere. 


‘$1 .00 per year of 52 issues. 


The Pathfinder, | with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $3.15. 
1 year i with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $4.40. 


awa, NATURE MAGAzINE 


Interprets the out-of-doors as does no other publica- 
MAGAZINE| tion. Fits into the classroom program. Each month 
=>: «= it presents fascinating, beautifully illustrated articles 
sbout birds, animals, flowers, fish, insects, the skies, the 
weather, and other interesting things in Nature; also 
a sixteen-page section of outstanding nature pictures 
in rotogravure and sixteen pages devoted to Conserva- 
tion matters (a new feature). Eminent naturalists, 
artists, and photographers are regular contributors. 
Entertaining, accurate, Nature Magazine is invaluable 
for reference and supplementary reading. 


$3.00 per year of 12 issues. 
Nature Magazine, | with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $4.75. 























1 year i} with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $6.00. 
THE ETUDE, MUSIC MAGAZINE 
THE UTUDE Music, Articles, News — Every Month! 


For the student and teacher, as well as all those who 
enjoy and find inspiration in music, THE ETUDE is 
an unequaled source of information and recreation. 
Reyular features include a 20- to 24-page music sec- 
tion filled with new pieces to play and sing (with help- 
ful, analytic study notes) ; stimulating articles by lead- 
ing artists and musical authorities ; music world news ; 
departments for music supervisors, teachers and stu- 
dents, and a special section for young beginners. 


$2.00 per year of 12 issues. 


The Etude, | with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $3.85. 
l year j/with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $5.10. 


NEWS-WEEK "iii? 1388884" 
sa AND TOMORROW 
NEWS-WEEK gives you a thrilling, unbiased picture 
of the world today . .. plus an authoritative forecast 
of tomorrow's headlines, in a new section of comment 
and opinion. It tells you not only what happened, but 
why it happened, giving you a deeper understanding of 
today’s problems. OVER 70 ACTION PHOTOS in each 
issue showing history in the making. NEWS-WEEK 
is complete. Its 1% news departments cover everything 
} from National and foreign affairs to science and relig- 
4 ion; from books and art to music and entertainment. 


$2.25 per year of 52 issues to teachers only 
Regular Subscribers $4.00 a year. 
Add News-Week to any magazine or club. 











MAGAZINES OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO TEACHERS 


WHICH ones would YOU like in money-saving combination with THE INSTRUCTOR? All have been selected {,, 
their splendid adaptability to classroom use. Start subscription with any desired issue. (THE INSTRUCTOR wij 
start with September, 1937 issue unless ordered otherwise.) ORDER NOW to get benefit of these low price, 

































































CHILD LIFE Wier 

OWN MAGAZINE 
Teachers like the colorful 48-page CHILD LIFE. Ty 
lively, educational stories and activities ene 
children to read today’s best juvenile literature, th 
NEW-THINGS-TO-DO section provides teachers wit 
instructive photographs, illustrations, games, cu 
beginner’s drawing lessons, puzzles, nature gt 
and hobbies. Interesting ways to use these activitig 
in the classroom are inclyded in the Teachers’ Edition 4s 
This is the Regular Edition plus a 4-page supplemeg wll 
of programs, projects, and helpful new ideas, Jug 
ask for the Teachers’ Edition -no extra charge. 


$2.50 per year of 12 issues. 


Child Life, { with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $4.50, 
l year (| with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $5.75, 


READER’S DIGEST [& 


A publication that appeals to thinking people. Pm 
sents monthly in condensed form articles of unus@ 
interest selected from 150 leading periodicals by 4 
staff of 12 editors. Each issue comprises 128 

of rich reading, diverse in subject, world-wide i 
scope. A notable feature is the book supplement, s 
condensation of a non-fiction book of outsta 
merit. Also included are bits of wit and humor, 
ographical sketches of authors, etc. A topical Indg 
is published semi-annually, June and December. Cop 
ies available on request. 


$3.00 per year of 12 issues. 


Reader’s Digest, { with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $5.00, 
1 year \ with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $6.25. 


CORRECT ENGLISH ‘wr 


This magazine provides authoritative instruction r 
the correct use of English by apt quotation and cleat 
comprehensive ruling. Typical language problems 
explained clearly by drill and by illustration, Pm 
nunciation and correct use of words are es 
stressed. Subscribers may consult the editor on a@ 
dificult English problem. Regular monthly featum 
include: Enriching Your Vocabulary; A Dialogue @ 
Preferred Pronunciations ; How I Can Test My Ene 
a lish ; Questions and Answers ; “Boners” ; Month's Bat 
Books; English Problems for the Stude ont and Teacher 


$2.50 per year of 10 issues. 


Correct Eng- { with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $4.25. 
lish, 1 year | with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $5.50. 


WEE WISDOM x5 cinis 


A character builder and classroom assistant that 
to make the teacher's job easier. It provides a 
of activities, such as sewing, cooking, han 
stamp collecting, art projects, games, puzzles, a 
outs, suggestions for use in clubs, and the oppo! 
to do creative work in Wee Wisdom Writers 
Best of all, its stories fascinate children while tesd 
ing them lessons in honesty, courage, friendlin® 
self-control, and the other traits that are essen 
1 well-ordered schoolroom and playground. 


$1.00 per year of 12 issues. 


Wee Wisdom { with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $3.25. 
1 year | with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $4.50. 
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A magazine providing a 


activities for children from 
8 to 12 years old. Includes 
ig stories, play projects, 
things to make and do, etc. 
Children love’ it. Each 
page 10% x 13%. 


$2.50 per year of 10 issues. 
Children’s Activities, 1 year, with The 





CHILDREN’S lev” See Page 10 tor FREE INSTRUCTOR CLASSROOM CALENDAR, 

ACTIVITIES given if you send now your new or renewal subscription to THE INSTRUCTOR 
Also see Page 10 for INSTRUCTOR HANDBOOKS, Page 76 for new ILLUS- 
great variety of purposeful TRATED UNITS book, and Page 82 for other TEACHING AIDS at special prices. 





Use. This Order Blank » Pay Later If More Convenient 


THE INSTRUCTOR 
F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N.Y. 


Enter my subscription (new or renewal) to The INSTRUCTOR to start with 





Se sicitenscenicssstintnicien 

















INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $4.50; with The J the issue for [1] 1 Year at $2.50. [— 2 Years at $3.50. 
INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $5.75. z Send entirely cost-free the new Instructor Classroom Calendar. 
Include in combination the following magazine(s): 
’ 4 3.00 
Reader’s Digest (5°°° « 
with Americon Childhood ... $5.50 $5.25 @ — memes 
with Better Homes and Gardens 100 3.35 s 
with Current History 6.00 5.75 — —_ = — a_i 
th Byocia, Health Mogazine_.. = * 430 a3 ti Also send, carrying charges prepaid, the books and teaching aids written in margin below. " 
= a ae iinet senile 2 +33 a This order totals $ . (1 will remit on or before Oct. 5th, 1937. [) I am ue 
with Popular Mechanics ................... 50 4. i ent in ful fore that 
with Pepaier Selenee Atecdiie 480 4:25 z ing payment in full. [1] I am n enclosing check postdated Oct. 5th, not to be cashed be ore 
My Name P.O. a $2.50 
eee ieiasened isaielinsons scisuaicliaeiaiad State ’ 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DansvILLe, N. Y. 
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